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My deab little Girl^ 

I dedicate this little book to you ; the letters 
it contains were meant to let you know how your 
father and I and your brother William fared in a 
rapid journey, during the autumn of last year, 
through part of Canada and the United States, and 
are here presented to you in another form more likely 
to ensure their preservation. 

You are not yet old enough fully to understand 
them, but the time will, I trust, come when it will 
give you pleasure to read them. I can safely say 
they were written without any intention of going 
beyond yourself and our own family circle; but 
some friends have persuaded me to publish them, 
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for which I ought^ I suppose^ to ask your pardon^ as 
the letters have become your property. 

The reason which has made your father and me 
consent to this is^ that we scarcely think that tra- 
vellers in general have done justice to our good 
brothers in America. We do not mean to say that 
we have accomplished this^ or that others have not 
fairly described what they have seen ; but different 
impressions of a country are made on persons who 
see it under different aspects^ and who travel under 
different circumstances. 

When William, for example, was separated from 
us he found the treatment he received very unlike 
what it was while he travelled in our company ; and 
as many bachelors pass through the country and 
record their experience, it is not surprising if some 
of them describe things very differently to what 
we do. 

The way to arrive at truth in this, as in all other 
cases, is to hear what every one has to say, and to 
compare one account with another; and if these 
letters to you help others to understand better the 
nature and character of the country and the people 
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of America^ my object in making them public will 
be attained. 

With some few alterations^ the letters are left just 
as you received them, for I have been anxious not to 
alter in any way what I have told you of my First 
Impressions. When^ therefore^ I have had reason 
to change my opinions^ I have thought it better to 
subjoin a foot-note; and in this way^ too^ I have 
sometimes added a few things which I forgot at 
the time to mention in the letters themselves. 

There is only one thing more to tell you, which is, 
that though I wrote and signed all the letters myself 
many parts are of your father's dictating. I leave 
you and others to judge which these are. Without 
his help I never could have sent you such full 
accounts of the engine of the Newport steamer, or of 
our journey across the Alleghanies and other such 
subjects ; and you will, I know, like the letters all 
the better for his having taken a part in them. 

Believe me ever. 

Your affectionate Mother. 



June, 1859. 
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LETTER I. 



VOYAGE. — ARBIVAL AT KEW YOBE. — BDRNINQ OP QUA- 
RANTINE BUILDINGS. — CABLE REJOICINGS. — DESCRIP- 
TION OF THE TOWN. 

New York, September 3, 1858. 

We landed here yesterday afternoon, at about six 
o'clock, after a very prosperous voyage ; and, as the 
Southampton mail goes to-morrow, I must begin 
this letter to you to-night. I had fully intended 
writing to you daily during the voyage, but I was 
quite laid up for the first week with violent sea 
sickness, living upon water-gruel and chicken-broth. 
I believe I was the greatest sufferer in this respect 
on board ; but the doctor was most attentive, and a 
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change in the weather came to my relief on Sunday^ 
— not that we had any rough weather, but there 
was rather more motion than suited me at first. 

Papa and William were well throughout the 
voyage, eating and drinking and walking on deck 
all day,' Our companions were chiefly Americans, 
and many of them were very agreeable and intelli- 
gent. Amongst the number I may mention the 
poet Bryant, who was returning home with his wife 
and daughter after a long visit to Europe ; but they, 
too, have suffered much from sea sickness, and, as 
this is a great bar to all intercourse, I had not as 
much with them as I could have wished. 

The north coast of Ireland delighted us much on 
our first Sunday. We passed green hills and high 
cliffs on our left, while we could see the distant out- 
line of the Mull of Cantire, in Scotland, on our 
right. We had no service on that Sunday, but on 
the one following we had two services, which were 
read by the doctor ; and we had two good sermons 
from two dissenting ministers. The second was 
preached by a Wesleyan from Nova Scotia, who was 
familiar with my father's name there. He was a 
good and superior man, and we had some interesting 
conversations with him. 

We saw no icebergs, which disappointed me muchj . 
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but we passed a few whales last Tuesday^ spouting 
up their graceful fountains in the distance. One 
came very near the ship^ and we had a distinct view 
of its enormous body. We had a good deal of fog 
when off Newfoundland, which obliged us to use 
the fog-whistle frequently; and a most dismal 
sounding instrument it is. The fog prevented our 
having any c(MBmunieation with Cape Race, from 
whence a boat would otherwise have come off to 
receive the latest news from England, and our 
arrival would have been telegraphed ta New York. 

The coast of Long Island came in sight yesterday, 
and our excitement was naturally great as we apr 
preached the American shore. 

Before rounding Sandy Hook, which forms the 
entrance on one side to the bay of New York, we ran 
along the eastern coast of Long Island, which presents 
nothing very remarkable in appearance, although 
the pretty little bright town of Rockaway, with its 
white houses studded along the beach, and glittering 
in the sun, gave a pleasing impression of the coimtry. 
This was greatly increased when, running up the 
bay, we came to what are called the Narrows, and 
had Staten Island on our left and Long Island on the 
right. The former, something like the Isle of Wight 
in appearance, is a thickly-wooded hill covered with 
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pretty country Tillas^ and the Americans were un- 
ceasing in their demands for admiration of the 
scenery.* 

Before entering the Narrows, indeed shortly after 
passing Sandy Hook, a little boat with a yellow flag 
came from the quarantine station to see if we were 
free from yellow fever and other disorders. There 
were many ships from the West Indies performing 
quarantine, but we were happily exempted, being all 
well on board. It was getting dark when we reached 
the wharf; and, after taking leave of oiur passenger 
friends, we landed, and proceeded to an adjoining 
custom-house, where, through the influence of one 
of our fellow-passengers, our boxes were not opened, 
but it was a scene of great bustle and confusion. 
After much delay we were at length hoisted into 
a wonderful old coach, apparently of the date of 
Queen Anne. We made a struggle with the driver 
not to take in more than our own party. Up, how- 
ever, others mounted, and on we drove into a ferry- 



* The admiration thus claimed for the scenery was sometimes so 
extravagant as to make us look for a continuance of it, a reproach of 
this kind being so often made against the Americans ; but we are 
bound to add this note, to say that we yery seldom met afterwards 
with anything of the kind, and the expressions used on this occasion 
were hardly, after all, more than the real beauty of the scenery 
warranted. 
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boat^ which steamed us^ carriage and all^ across the 
harbour, for we had landed from the ship on the New 
Jersey side. After reaching New York by means 
of this ferry-boat, we still had to drive along a con- 
siderable part of Broadway, and finally reached this 
comfortable hotel — the Brevoort House — at about 
eight o'clock. 

The master of the hotel shook hands with papa on 
entering, and again this morning treated him with 
the same republican familiarity. The hotel is very 
quiet, and not a specimen of the large kind, which 
we intend seeing later. We had fortunately secured 
rooms beforehand, as the town is very full, owing to 
the rejoicings at the successful laying of the cable, 
and many of our fellow-passengers were obliged to 
get lodgings where they could. 

We found that Lord Napier was in the hotel, so 
we sent our letters to him, and had a long visit from 
him this morning. 

Two topics seem at present to occupy the minds 
of everybody here ; one, the successful laying of the 
cable, the other the burning of the quarantine 
buildings on Staten Island. We were quite uncon- 
scious, when passing the spot yesterday, that the 
whole of these buildings had been destroyed on the 
preceding night by an incendiary mob ; for such we 
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must style the miscreants^ although they comprised a 
large portion^ it is said, of the influential inhabitants 
of the place. The alleged reason was that the Qua- 
rantine establishment was a nuisance,and the residents 
had for months been boasting of their intention to 
destroy the obnoxious buildings. The miserable in^ 
mates would have perished in the flames^ had not some^ 
more charitable than the testy dragged them from 
their beds. The Yellow Fever Hos])ital is destroyedj 
and the houses of the physicians and health officers 
are burnt to the ground. At the very same mo- 
ment New York itself was the scene of the splendid 
festivities in honour of the successful laying of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Cable^ to which we have 
alluded. 

We came in for the Jinale of these yesterday, 
when the streets were still much decorated. In 
Trinity Church we saw these decorations undis- 
turbed: the floral ornaments in front of the altar 
were more remarkable5 however, for their provision 
than for their good taste. On a temporary screen, 
consisting of three pointed gbthic arches^ stood a 
cross of considerable dimensions^ the screen and 
cross being together about fifty Teet high. The 
columns supporting the arches, the arches them- 
selves, and all the lines of construction, were 
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heavily covered with fir, box, holly, and other ever- 
greens, so as to completely hide all trace of the 
wooden frame. The columns and arches of the 
church were also decorated with vrreaths and gar* 
lands of flowers. 

On a panel on the temporary structure already 
mentioned was the inscription, ^'Globt be to God 

ON HIGH, AND ON EABTH PEACE, GOOD WILL 

TOWABDS MEN," all done in letters of flowers of 
different colours; the cross itself being covered with 
white roses and lilies. In the streets were all sorts 
of devices, a very conspicuous one being the cable 
slung between two rocks, and Queen Victoria and 
the President standing, looking very much astonished 
at each other from either side. The absurdity of 
all this was, that the cable had really by this time 
come to grief: at least, on the morning after our 
landing, an unsuccessful attempt was made to trans- 
mit the news of our arrival to our friends in England. 
It was rather absurd to see the credit the Americans 
took to themselves for the success, such as it was, of 
the undertaking. 

Besides seeing all this, we have to^ay driven and 
walked about the town a good deal, and admire it 
much. It is very Parisian in the appearance of its 
high houses, covered with large bright letterings ; 

B4 
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and the shops are very large and much gajer looking 
on the outside than ours ; but, on examination, vre 
were disappointed with their contents. The streets 
seem badly paved, and are consequentlj noisy, and 
there are few fine buildings or sights of any kind ; 
but the dwelling-houses are not unfrequently built 
of white marble, and are all handsome and substan- 
tial. In our drive to-day we were much struck with 
the general appearance of the streets and avenues, 
as the streets which run parallel to Broadway are 
called. The weather has been sultry, but with a 
good deal of wind ; and the ladies must think it hot, 
as most of them appear at breakfast in high dresses 
with short sleeves, and walk about in this attire with 
a slight black lace mantle over their shoulders, their 
naked elbows showing through. We go to-morrow 
to West Point, on the Hudson River, to spend 
Sunday, and return here on Monday, on which day 
William leaves us to make a tour in the White 
Mountains, and he is to join us at Boston on Monday 
week. 

You must consider this as the first chapter of my 
Journal, which I hope now to continue regularly. 
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LETTER IL 

WE8T POINT. — STEAMER TO KEWPORT. — NEWPORT. — 
BISHOP BERKELEY. — BATHING. — ARRIVAL AT BOSTON. 

Brevoort House, 5th Avenue, New York, 

8th Sept., 1858. 

Mt letter to you of the 3rd instant gave jou an 
account of our Toyage, and of our first impressions of 
this city. In the afternoon of the 4th9 William went 
by steamboat to West Pointy on the river Hudson^ 
and we went by railway. This was our first ex- 
perience of an American Bailway, and it certainly 
bore no comparison in comfort either to our own^ or 
to those we have been so familiar with on ihe Con- 
tinent. The carriages are about forty feet long^ 
without any ^stinctioii of first and second classes : 
the benches, with low backs, carrying each two 
people, are arranged along the two sides, with a pas- 
sage down the middle. The consequence is, that one 
may be brought into close contact with people, who, 
at home, would be in a third-class carrii^e. There 
are two other serious drawbacks in a long journey; 
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the one being that there is no rest for the head, and 
therefore no possible way of sleeping comfortably ; 
the other, that owing to the long range of windows 
on either side, the unhappy traveller may be exposed 
to a thorough draught, without any way of escape, 
unless by closing the window at his side, if he is for- 
tunate enough to have a seat which places it within 
his reach. Another serious objection is the noise, 
which is so great as to make conversation most labo- 
rious. They are painstaking in their care of the 
luggage, f(M: besides pasting on labels, each article 
has a numbered check attached to it, a duplicate 
of which is given to the owner; time is saved in 
giving up the tickets, which ifl done without stop* 
page, there being a free passage from one end of the 
train to the other. This enables not only ticket* 
takers, but sellers of newspapers and railway guides, 
to pass up and down the carriages ; iced water is also 
offered gratis. 

The road to Garrison, where we had to cross the 
river, runs along the left bank of the Hudson, a dis- 
tance of fifty miles, close to the water's edge nearly 
the whole way, and we were much struck by the mag- 
nificence of the scenery. The river, generally from 
two to three miles in breadth, winds between ranges 
of rocks and hills, mostly covered with wood, and 
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sometimes rising to a height of 800 feet Owing to 
the windings and the islands, the river frequently 
takes the appearance of a lake ; while the clearness 
of the atmosphere, and the colouring of the sunset, 
added to the beauty of the scene. We travelled at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, and arrived in 
darkness at Garrison. Here we crossed the river in 
a ferry-boat to West Point, and found William, who 
had come at the same speed in the steamer. The 
hotel being full, we accepted the offer of rooms made 
us by Mr. Osborn, an American friend of papa's, at 
a little cottage close to the hotel. Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborn and their two children had passed some weeks 
there, and said they frequently thus received over- 
flowings from the hotel, and but for their hospitality 
bn this occasion, we should have been houseless for 
the night. This cottage belonged to the landlord of 
the hotel, and there being no cooking accommodation 
in it, we all took our meals in the public dining- 
room. The hotel itself is a very spacious building, 
with a wide verandah at each end. We found an 
endlesa variety of cakes spread for tea, which did not 
exactly suit our appetites, but we made the best of 
it, and then went into the public drawing-room, 
where we found all the guests of .the hotel assembled, 
and the room brilliantly lighted. Here balls, or as 
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they call them '^ hops^^ take place three or four times 
a week. The scene is thoroughly foreign, more 
German than French. The hidies' hoops are ex- 
travagant in circumference ; the colouring of their 
dresses is violent and heavy ; and there is scarcely a 
man to be seen without moustachios, a beards a straw 
hat, and a cigar» West Point is the Sandhurst of the 
United States, and is also the nearest summer ren* 
dezvous of the fashionables of New York. It is 
beautifully situated on the heights above the river, 
and the Military Academy, about ten minutes' drive 
from the hotel, commands a most splendid view of 
the Hudson, and the hills on either side. 

We went to the chapel on Sunday the 5th, where 
we joined, for the first time, in the service in 
America. It differs but little from our own, and 
was followed by a not very striking sermon. The 
Holy Communion was afterwards administered, and 
it was a comfort to us to join in it on this our 
first Sunday in America.. The cadets filled the centre 
of the chapel, and are a very good-looking set of 
youths, wearing a pretty uniform, the jacket being 
pale grey with large silver buttons. We dined at four 
o'clock at the table (Thote^ in a room capable of holding 
about four hundred. We sat next to the landlord, 
who carved at one of the long tables. The dinner 
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was remarkably well cooked in the French style^ 
but most deficient in quantity^ and we rose from 
table nearly as hungry as we sat down. Some of 
the ladies appeared at dinner in evening dresses, 
with short sleeves (made very short) and low bodies, 
a tulle pelerine being stretched tight over their bare 
necks. In some cases the hair was dressed with 
large ornamental pins and artificial flowers, as for an 
evening party. We met them out walking later in 
the evening, with light shawls or visites on their 
shoulders, no bonnets, and large fans in their hands. 
This toilette was fully. accounted for by the heat, 
the thermometer being at 80^ in the shade. Many of 
the younger women were very pretty, and pleasing 
in their manners. 

We left West Point early on Monday morning, 
the 6th, taking the steamboat back to New York, 
leaving William to pursue his journey to the White 
Mountains and Montreal alone, and we are to meet 
him again at Boston next week. The steamboat 
was well worth seeing, being a wonderful floating 
house or palace, three stories high, almost consisting 
of two or three large saloons, much gilt and deco« 
rated, and hung with prints and filled with pas- 
sengers. The machinery rises in the centre of the 
vessel, as high nearly as the funnel. We went at 
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the rate of twenty miles an hour. We again en* 
joyed the beauties of the river^ and could this time see 
both sides, which we were unable to do on the raiU 
way, by which means too we saw many pretty towns 
and villas which we had missed on Saturday. We were 
back at the hotel by twelve o'clock, and are to make 
our next move to-morrow afternoon to Newport, a 
^ea-bathing place, a little way north of this. We 
are doing this at the strong recommendation of Lord 
Napier, who says, at this time of the year New-r 
port is worth seeing, as giving a better idea of an 
American watering-place than Saratoga, where the 
season is now drawing to a close. 

We have now become more familiar with this 
place, and I think are beginning to feel the total 
want of interest of any sort beyond a general ad- 
miration of the handsome wide streets and well* 
built houses^ The Brevoort House is in the fifth 
avenue, which, in point of fashion, answers to 
Belgrave Square' with us, and consists of a long 
line of houses of large dimensions. A friend, who 
accompanied us in our drive yesterday evening, 

pointed out many of the best of them as belonging 
to button-makers, makers of sarsaparilla, and rich 
parvenus, who have risen from the shop counter. 
He took us to his own house in this line, which was 
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moderate in size, and prettily fitted up. He is a 
collector of pictures^ and has one very fine oil paint- 
ing of a splendid range of mountainous scenery^ 
in the Andes. It is by Churchy a rising young 
American, whose view of the Falls of Niagara was. 
exhibited this year in London. We have made 
frequent use of the omnibus here ; the fares are half 
the price of the London ones, and the carriages are 
very clean and superior in every way to ours. 
Great trust is shown in the honesty of the pas« 
sengers, there being no one to receive payment at 
the door, but a notice within directs the money to 
be paid to the driver, which is done through a hole 
in the roof, and he presents his fingers to receive it, 
without apparently knowing how many passengers 
have entered. We frequently meet woolly-headed 
negroes in our walks, and they seem to form 
a large proportion of the servants, both male and 
female, and of porters and the like. We are disap- 
pointed in the fruit. The peaches are cheap, and in 
great quantities, but they are very inferior to ours 
in flavour, and the melons are also tasteless. The 
water-melonp are cut in long slices and sold in the 
streets, and the people eat them as they walk along. 
The great luxury of the place is ice, which travels 
about the streets in carts, the blocks being three or 
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four feet thick^ and a glass of iced water is the first 
thing placed on the table at each meal. The 
cookery at this hotel is French, and first rate. We 
have had a few dishes that are new to us. The 
corn-bread and whaffles are cakes made principally 
of Indian-corn ; and the Okrarvegetable, which was 
to us new, is cut into slices to flavour soup. Lima 
beans are very good ; we have also had yams, and 
yesterday tasted the Cincinnati champagne, which 
we thought very poor stuff. 

Fillmore House, Newport, Rhode Island, Septem'^ 
ber \Zth. — We left New York on Thursday after- 
noon, and embarked in a Brobdingnagian steamboat, 
which it would not be very easy to describe. The 
cabin is on the upper deck, so that at either end you 
can walk out on to the stem or bow of the vessel ; 
it is about eleven feet high, and most splendidly fitted 
up and lighted at night with four ormolu lustres, 
each having eight large globe lights. We paced the 
length of the cabin and made it 115 paces, so that 
walking nine times up and down made a nice walk 
of a mile. The engine of the steamboat in America 
rises far above the deck in the centre of the vessel, 
so this formed an obstruction to our seeing the 
whole length, unless on each side of the engine, 
where a broad and clear passage allowed a full view 
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from end to end ; but instead of taking away from 
the fine effect, the engine-room added greatly thereto, 
for it was divided from the cabin, on one side, by 
a huge sheet of plate glass, through which the most 
minute workings of the engines could be seen. 
There was in front a large clock, and dials of every 
description, to show the atmospheric pressure, the 
number of revolutions of the wheel, &c. This 
latter dial was a most beautiful piece of mechanism. 
Its face showed six digits, so that the number of 
revolutions could be shown up to 999,999. The series 
of course began with 000,001, and at the end of the 
first turn the nothings remained, and the 1 changed 
first into 2, then into 3, &c., till at the end of the 
tenth revolution the two last digits changed together, 
and it stood at 000,010, and at the 1,012th revolu- 
tion it stood at 001,012. 

To go back to the saloon itself; the walls and ceil- 
ing were very much carved, gilt, and ornamented with 
engravings which, though not equal to our Albert 
Durers, or Raphael Morghens at home, were respect- 
able modern performances, and gave a drawing- 
room look to the place. The carpet was gorgeous 
in colour, and very pretty in design, and the arm- 
chairs, of which 120 were fixtures ranged round 
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the wall^ besides quantities dispersed about the 
room, were uniform in make, and very comfortable. 
They were covered with French woven tapestry, 
very similar to the specimens we bought at Pau. 
There were no sofas, which was doubtless wise, as 
they might have been turned to sleeping purposes. 

Little passages having windows at the end, ran 
out of the saloon, each opening into little state 
cabins on either side, containing two berths each, as 
large as those on board the Africa, and much more 
airy; but the wonderful part was below stairs. 
Under the after-part of the saloon was the general 
sleeping cabin for the ladies who could not afford to 
pay for state cabins, of which, however, there were 
nearly a hundred. Our maid slept in this ladies' 
cabin, and her berth was No. 306, but how many 
more berths there may have been here we cannot 
tell. This must have occupied about a quarter of 
the space underneath the upper saloon. The re-* 
maining three quarters of the space constituted the 
gentlemen's sleeping cabin, and this was a marvel- 
lous sight. The berths are ranged in four tiers, 
forming the sides of the cabin, which was at least 
fourteen feet high ; and as these partook of the curve 
of the vessel, the line of berths did the same, so as 
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not to be quite one over the other. There were 
muslin curtains in front of the berths, forming, when 
drawn, a wall of light floating drapery along each 
side of the cabin, and this curved appearance of the 
wall was very pretty ; but the prettiest effect was 
when the supper tables were laid out and the room 
brilliantly lighted up. Two long tables stretched 
the whole length, on which were placed alternately 
bouquets and trash of the sweet-cake kind, though 
the peaches, water-melons, and ices were very good, 
and as we had luckily dined at New York, we were 
satisfied. The waiters were all niggers, grinning 
from ear to ear, white jacketed, active, and clever, 
about forty strong. The stewardesses, also of African 
origin, wore hoops of extravagant dimensions, and 
open bodies in front, displaying dark brown necks 
many of them lighted up by a necklace or diamond 
cross, rivalling Venus herself if she were black. 
They were really fearful objects to contemplate, for 
there was a look of display about them which read 
one a severe lesson on female vanity, so frightful 
did they appear, and yet rigged out like modem 
beauties. It was the most lovely afternoon con- 
ceivable, and we stayed on deck, sometimes on the 
bow and sometimes on the stern of the vessel, till 
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long after dark. We preferred the bow, as there 
was no awning there, and the air was more fresh 
and invigorating. 

The passage through Long Island Sound was 
like a river studded on both sides with villas and 
green lawns, something like the Thames between 
Kingston and Hampton, but mudi wider, and with 
higher background, and altogether on a larger scale. 
When, owing to the darkness, we lost sight of these, 
they were replaced by lighthouses constantly recur- 
ring. This huge Leviathan, considerably longer 
than the Africa, proceeded at the rate of about 
eighteen miles an hour, going half-speed only, on 
account of the darkness of the night. The full speed 
was twenty-four miles an hoiur, and remember this 
was not a high-pressure engine. After proceeding 
through this narrow channel for about 120 miles, 
we again entered the Atlantic, but speedily reached 
the narrow inlet which extends up to this place. 
You may wonder at our having been able to make 
such minute observations upon the saloon, &c.; but 
having tried our state cabin, and not relishing it, we 
paced up and down the saloon, and occupied by 
turns most of its 120 chairs, till three o'clock in the 
morning JDrought us to the end of our voyage. 
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There was no real objection to the cabin^ beyond the 
feeling that it was not worth while to undress and 
lie down for so short a time ; besides which^ papa 
was in one of his fidgetty states^ whieh he could only 
relieve by exercise. 

But how now to describe Newport? Papa is 
looking out of the window^ and facing it is an 
avenue of trees running between two lawns of grass 
as green as any to be seen in England^ though cer- 
tainly the grass is coarser than at home. In these 
lawns stand houses of every shape and form^ and 
we^ being au tromime have a distant view of the 
sea^ which looks like the Mediterranean studded 
with ships. As this place (the Brighton of New 
York) stands on a small island, this sea view is dis- 
cernible from all sides of the house. We walked 
yesterday a long way round the cliffs, which are 
covered with houses far superior to the average 
villas in England, the buildings being of a brilliant 
white and sometimes stone colour, and of elaborate 
architecture, with colonnades, verandahs, balconies, 
bay windows of every shape and variety, and all 
built of wood. The churches are some of them 
very beautiful, both Gothic and Grecian. A Gothic 
one to which we went yesterday afternoon, was 
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highy high^ high in its decorations, but not in the 
least in the doctrine we heard, which was thoroughly 
sound on "God so loved the world," &c. The 
fittings up were very simple, and the exterior of 
the church remarkable for the grace and simplicity 
of its outline; for being, like the houses, built 
entirely of wood, elaborate carving cannot be in- 
dulged in» 

The church which we went to in the morning 
offered a great contrast to this, the interior being 
fitted up with high old-fashioned pews, like many a 
village church at home ; but besides this, a further 
interest attached to Trinity Church, as being the one 
in which Dean Berkeley used to preach, and from 
its remaining unaltered in its internal appearance 
from what it was in his days. The pulpit is still the 
same, and there is still in the dhurch the organ which 
he presented to it, at least the original case of 
English oak is there, and part of the works are the 
same, though some pipes have lately been added. 
Independently of Trinity Church, the town of New- 
port has many associations connected with Bishop 
Berkeley's memory, the place where he lived, and 
where he wrote his " Minute Philosopher " being 
still pointed out, as well as the spot on the beach 
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where he used to sit and meditate. The most 
striking buildings^ however^ are the hotels^ one of 
which, the " Ocean House," is the largest building 
of the kind we have ever seen. It has very much 
the appearance of the huge convents one sees in 
Italy, and, standing on the top of the cliffs, it has 
a most remarkable effect. There are some very 
good streets, but the greatest part of the town con-» 
sists of detached houses standing in gardens. There 
are very few stone buildings of any kind. The 
hotel we are in is not the largest, but is considered 
the best, and in the height of the season the place 
must be very gay. 

The next, perhaps the greatest, feature here is the 
bathing. There are three beaphes formed round a 
succession of points, the whole forming a lovely drive 
on dry hard sand; and such a sun as we gazed 
upon yesterday setting over these distant sands 
passes description. On the first of these beaches are 
ranged more than a hundred bathing machines at 
about a hundred yards above high- water mark, look- 
ing like sentry boxes on a large scale, with fine dry 
sand between them and the sea. We went down 
on Saturday to see the bathing, which is here quite 
a public affair; and having fixed our eyes on a 
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machine about a dozen yards off^ we saw two dam- 
sels enter it, while a young gentleman, who accom- 
panied them went into an adjoining one. In a few 
minutes he came out attired in his bathing dress and 
knocked at the ladies' door. As the damsels were 
Apparently not ready, he went into the water to 
wait their coming, and in due time they sallied forth 
dressed in thick red baize trowsers and a short 
dress of the same colour and material, drawn in at 
the waist by a girdle. The gentleman's toilet was 
coloured trowsers and a tight flannel jacket without 
sleeves. He wore no hat, but the ladies had on 
very piquante straw hats trimmed with velvet, very 
like the Nice ones, to preserve them from a coup de 
soleiL They joined, each other in the water, where 
they amused themselves together for a long time ; 
a gentleman friend's presence on these occasions 
is essential, from the Atlantic surf being sometimes 
very heavy; but the young gentleman in question 
did not enact the part of Mr. Jacob, of Cromer, 
not being professional. The number of bathers is 
generally very great, though now the season being 
nearly over there are not many, but there were 
still enough to let us judge of the fun that id said to 
go on. 
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There are few guests in this house now. A 
"hop" was attempted on Friday evening in the 
entrance hall, but the unhappy musicians exerted 
themselves in playing the Lkncers' Quadrilles and all 
sorts of ugly jerking polkas without success, although 
an attempt at one quadrille, we were told, was made 
after we had retired for the night. The table d^hote 
toilettes here now are much quieter than they were 
at Westpoint, there being but two short sleevers 
yesterday at our two o'clock dinner. • There is a 
large and handsome public drawing-room, where we 
can rock in rocking chairs (even the bed-rooms have 
them), or pass an hour in the evening. We are 
waited on at dinner by twelve darkies^ as the niggers 
are called, marshalled by a head waiter as tall as 
papa and as black as his hat. A black thumb on 
your plate, as he hands it to you, is not pleasant. 
The housemaids are also niggeresses, and usually go 
about in coloured cotton sun bonnets. I now leave 
off, as we start for Boston in an hour. 

Boston^ 14rt September y 1858. — We reached this 
yesterday, and were looking for William all the 
evening, but were disappointed at his non-appear- 
ance. He arrived here, however, at three this 
morning by the steamer, and is now recounting his 
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adventures; he enjoyed himself very much, and 
looks all the better for his trip. 

I ought to tell you of a few Yankee expressions, 
but I believe the most rajcy of them are used by the 
young men whom we do not come across : " I guess" 
is as common as ^^ I think " in England. In direct- 
ing you on any road or street, they tell you always 
to go " right away." If you do not feel very well, 
and think you are headachy, and that perhaps the 
weather is the cause, you are told you are " under 
the weather this morning." An excellent expression 
we think ; so truly describing the state papa is often 
in when in dear old England. Then when you ask 
for information on any subject, the answer is fre- 
quently, " I can't say, sir, for I am not posted up on 
that subject." I asked an American gentleman, who 
was walking with us last night, not to walk quite so. 
fast, and he answered, ^^ Oh, I understand ; you do 
not like that Yankee hitch." ** Yankee " is no term 
of offence among themselves. Our Mend certainly 
made use of the last expression as a quotation, but 
said it was a common one. They will "fix you 
a little ginger in your tea, if you wish it;" and they 
allj» ladies and gentlemen, say. Sir, and Ma'am, at 
every sentence, and all through the conversation. 
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giving a most common style to all they say ; al- 
though papa declares it is Grandisonian^ and that 
they have retained good manners, from which we 
have fallen off. 

I reserve my description of the journey here, and 
of this town, for my next letter. 
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LETTER m. 

JODKNET TO BOSTON. — BOSTON. — PRISON. — HOSPITAL. 
SPBINGFIELD. — ALBANY. — TRENTON FALLS. — JOURNEY 
TO NIAGARA. — NIAGARA. 

Delavan House, Albany, Sept. 15th, 1858. 
I FIND it at present impossible to keep up my 
letter to you from day to day, but I am so afraid of 
arrears accumulating upon me that I shall begin this 
to-night, though it is late and we are to start early 
to-morrow. My last letter brought us up to our 
arrival at Boston, but I have not yet described to 
you our delightful journey there. 

We left Newport with our friends, Mr. and Miss 
Morgan, at two o'clock on the 13th, and embarked 
in a small steamer, which took us up the Narra- 
gansett Bay to the interesting manufacturing town 
of Providence. We were about two hours on the 
steamer, and kept pace with the railway cars which 
were running on the shores parallel to us, and also 
going to Providence. The shores were very pretty, 
green and sloping, and dotted with bright and clean 
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white wooden houses and churches. We passed 
the pretty-looking town of Bristol on our right. 
The day was lovely, brilliant and cool, with a de- 
lightfully bracing wind caused by our own speed 
through the water. 

The boat brought us to Providence in time only to 
walk quickly to the railway, but we had an oppor- 
tunity of getting a glance at the place. It is one of 
the oldest towns in America, dating as &r back as 
1635 ; but its original importance is much gone off, 
Boston, which is in some respects more conveniently 
situated, having carried off much of its trade. It is 
most beautifully situated on the Narragansett Bay, 
the upper end of which is quite encircled by the 
town, the city rising beyond it on a rather abrupt 
hilL Among the manufactories which still exist 
here, those for jewellery are very numerous. 

We were now to try the railway for the second 
time in America, and having been told that the noise 
of the Hudson Eiver line was caused by the rever- 
beration of the rocks, and was peculiar to that rail* 
way, we hoped for better things on this, our second 
journey. We found, however, to our disappoint- 
ment, that there was scarcely any improvement as 
to quiet ; and as papa would eat a dinner instead of a 
luncheon at Newport, this and the noise together 
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soon worried his poor head into a headache. We 
were confirmed in our dislike of the cars and rail* 
waysy which have many serious faults. The one 
window over which papa and I (sitting together) 
were able to exercise entire control, opened like all 
others by pushing it up. A consequence of this 
arrangement is that the shoulder next to it is in 
danger of many a rheumatic twinge, being so ex- 
posed to cold; whereas, if the window opened the 
reverse way, air could be let in without tiie shoulder 
being thus exposed. I forgot in my description of 
the cars, to tell you that the seats are all reversible, 
enabling four persons to sit in pairs facing each 
other, and also if their opposite neighbours are 
amiably disposed, enabling each pair to rest their 
feet on the opposite seat, and if the opposite seat is 
empty, the repose across from seat to seat can be 
still more complete ; but it is an odious contrivance, 
and neither repose nor rest can be thought of in 
these most uncomfortable carriages. Our seats faced 
the front door, and were close to it, which was 
very desirable as tiie air is clearer at that end, and 
not so loaded with the impurities of so large a mass 
of all classes as at the other end We made various 
purchases as we went along. First came the ticket 
man, then cheap periodicals, then apples and pears, 
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common bon-bone, and com pop, of which I am 
trying to keep a specimen to send you. It is a kind 
of corn which is roasted on the fire, and in so doing, 
makes a popping noise, whence its name. It is 
pleasant to nibble. Then came iced water, highly 
necessary after the dry com pop, and finally about 
twenty good and well-chosen books. Papa bought 
the Life of Stephenson. 

But if we had room to grumble about discomforts 
within, we could only admire unceasingly without the 
yery lovely road along which we were rapidly pass- 
ing. The country consisted of undulating hills and 
slopes, prettily wooded, while bright white wooden 
houses and churches rapidly succeeded each other ; 
the tall, sharp, white church spire contrasting beau- 
tifully with the dark back-ground of trees. It was 
delightful to see all the houses and cottages looking 
trim and neat, and in perfect order and repair. 
There was no such thing as dilapidation or poverty 
apparent, and the necessary repairs being so easily 
made, and the paint-brush readily available, all 
looked in the most perfect order. We could do little 
else than admire the scenery, and arrived at Boston 
at about six o'clock ; the last few minutes of the 
journey being over a long wooden bridge or viaduct, 
which connects the mainland with the peninsula on 
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which Boston is built. We found rooms ready for 
us at Tremont House. It is an enormous hotel, but 
the passages are close, and the rooms small. They 
were otherwise, however, very luxurious, for I had 
a smaU dressing-room out of my bedroom in which 
was a warm bath and a plentiful supply of hot and 
cold water laid on, besides other conveniences. 

The next morning we found Lord and Lady 
Badstock in the breakfast-room ; and papa accom- 
panied Lord Badstock to see an hospital and prison. 

The prison was the jail in which prisoners are 
detained before their trial, as well as when the dura- 
tion of their imprisonment is not to be very long. 
Nothing, by papa's description, can exceed the excel- 
lency of the arrangements as far as the airiness and 
cleanliness of the cells, and even the comforts of the 
prisoners, are concerned, but the system is one of 
strict solitary confinement. Papa and Lord B. were 
surprised to find that some unhappy persons, who 
were kept there merely in the character of witnesses, 
were subject to the same rigorous treatment. Lord 
B. remarked, that he would take good care not to 
see any offence committed while in this country, but 
the jailor replied, " Oh, it would be quite enough if 
any one declared you saw it." 

The hospital appears to be a model of what such an 
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establishment ought to be. The wards are large^ 
and, like the prison cells^ very airjr and clean, but 
with a great contrast in the character of the inmates 
for whose benefit they are provided. The great 
space which can usually be allotted, in a country 
like this, to institutions of this description, may 
perhaps give this hospital an advantage over one 
situated in the centre of a large city like London ; 
though the semi-insular position of Boston must 
render space there comparatively valuable ; but even 
this cannot take away from the merit of the people 
in showing such attention to the comforts of the 
needy sick. But what papa was most pleased with, 
was the provision made, on the plan which has been 
often tried in London, but never with the success 
it deserves, of an hospital, or home for the better 
classes of the sick. In the Boston hospital, patients 
are received who pay various sums up to ten dollars 
a week, for which they can have a comfortable room 
to themselves, and the best medical advice which the 
town affords. Papa and Lord R. were shown over 
this institution by Dr. Shaw, who was particularly at- 
tentive and obliging in answering all their questions. 
We have since been exploring the town, and are 
quite delighted with it. It has none of the stiff 
regularity of New York, and the dwelling houses 
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have an air of respectable quiet comfort which is 
much wanted in that city of wealth and display. 
The '^stores" too are far more attractive than in 
New York, though their way of asking you to 
describe exactly what you want before they show 
you anything^ except what is displayed^ reminded 
me much of France, The city is altogether very fo- 
reign-looking in its appearance^ and we are glad to 
think we are to return and make a better acquaint- 
ance with it later in the month. There is a delightful 
"common," as they call it, or park, which is well 
kept, and much prized by the inhabitants. Some 
beautiful elm trees in it are the largest we have 
seen in this country. Around one side are the best 
dwelling houses, some of which are really magnificent. 
The hotel, which is a very large one, has some 
beautiful public sitting rooms, greatly larger than 
those at the Brevoort House at New York, which is 
much more quiet in this respect; but these large 
rooms form an agreeable adjunct to an hotel, as they 
are in general well filled by the guests in the house, 
and yet sufficiently large to let each party have their 
own little coterie. 

The character of the inhabitants for honesty seems 
to be called in question by the hotel-keepers, for all 
over these hotels there are alarming notices to beware 
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of hotel thieves (probably English pickpockets) ; and 
in Boston we were not only told to lock our doors^ 
but not to leave the key on the outside at any time, 
for fear it should be stolen. 

Trenton Falls, Sept, 16th. — We left Boston on 
Tuesday afternoon, and got as far as Springfield, a 
town beautifully situated on the river Connecticut, 
and celebrated for a government institution of great 
importance, where they make and store up fire-arms. 
It is just 100 miles from Bostoai, and the railway 
runs through a beautifully wooded country the 
whole way, which made the journey appear a very 
short one. The villages we passed had the same 
character as those between Providence and Boston, 
and were, like them, built altogether of wood, ge- 
nerally painted white, but occasionally varied by 
stone-'Colour, and sometimes by a warm red or maroon 
colour picked out with white, 

Springfield lay on our way to Albany, and as we 
had heard much of the beauty of the place, we were 
not deterred from sleeping there by being told that 
a great annual horse-fair was to be held there, but 
to secure rooms we telegraphed for them the day 
before. At the telegraph station they took upon 
themselves to say, there was no room at the es- 
tablished hotels, but that a new one on the " Euro- 
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pean plan " had been opened the day before^ where 
we could be taken in ; at this we greatly rejoiced^ 
but to our dismay on arriving, we found its exist- 
ence ignored by every one, and we were almost in 
despair when we bethought ourselves to go to the 
telegraph office, where we were directed to a small 
new caharety whose only merit was that we, being 
its first occupants, found everything most perfectly 
fresh and clean ; but having been only opened that 
day, and the town being very full, everything was 
in disorder, and there were but two bedrooms for 
papa, myself, William, and Thrower.* It became 
an anxious question how to appropriate them, as 
there was but one bed in one of the rooms, and two 
in the other. However, it was finally arranged, 
that papa and William should sleep in the double- 
bedded room, and Thrower and I together in the 
single bed. We called Thrower a lady of the party, 
and made her dine with us, for had they known she 
was only a " help,** she might probably have fared 
badly. 

After getting some dinner, at which the people are 
never at a loss in America, any more than in France, 
we sallied forth to see the town, and were exceed- 

* My English maid. 
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ingly pleased with its appearance. Nothing could be 
brighter or fresher than it looked^ and the flags and 
streamers across the street, and general lighting up, 
were foreign-looking and picturesque. Although the 
town is but small compared with those we had just 
left, the shops were spacious and well filled, and the 
things in them of a good quality. Hearing that 
there was a meeting at the City Hall, we went 
to it, little expecting to find such a splendid room. 
In order to reach it, we had to pass through a cor- 
ridor, where the names of the officers of the corpo- 
ration were painted over doors on each side, and 
were struck with amazement, when, at the end of 
this, we entered a hall, as light and bright-looking 
as St. James' Hall in London, and though not 
perhaps so large, still of considerable dimensions, 
and well proportioned. The walls were stone- 
colour, and the wood-work of the roof and light 
galleries were buff, picked out with the brightest 
scarlet. On a platform at one end of the room were 
seated the Mayor of Springfield, and many guests 
whom he introduced one by one to the audience in 
short speeches. These worthies delivered harangues 
on the subject of horses and their uses; and the 
speeches were really very respectable, and not too 
long, but were delivered in general with a strong 
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nasal twang. There were persons from all parts of 
America ; Ohio^ Carolina, &c. &c. 

We made out our night tolerably well, and next 
morning went to look at the arsenal, and depdt 
of arms, and were shown over the place by a person 
connected with the establishment, who was most 
civil and obliging in explaining the nature of all we 
saw. The view from the tower was most lovely. 
The panorama was encircled by high hills, clothed 
with wood ; and the town, and many villages and 
churches, all of dazzling whiteness, lay scattered 
before the eye. We drove next to the Horse Fair, 
wliich was very well arranged. There was a circus 
of half a mile, forming a wide carriage road, on 
which horses were ridden or driven, to show off 
their merits. The quickest trotted at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour. When the horses were 
driven in pairs, the driver held a rein in each hand. 
There was a platform at one end filled with well- 
conducted people, and a judge's seat near it. The 
horses in single-harness went faster even than tliose 
in pairs : one horse, called Ethan Allen, performing 
about twenty-four miles an hour ; though Edward 
may arrive nearer than this ** about,'* by calculating 
at the rate of two minutes and thirty-seven seconds, 
in which it went twice round this circle. The 
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owner of this horse has refused jflS^OOO or 3000/* 
for it. It is said to be the fastest horse in America, 
and a beautiful animal, but most of the horses were 
very fine. The people seemed to enjoy themselves 
much, and all appeared most quiet and decorous, 
but the whole population surprised us in this respect. 
We have seen but one drunken man since we landed. 
Even in our new cabaret, the opening of which 
might have given occasion for a carousal, every 
thing was most orderly. Our landlord, however, 
seemed very full of the importance of his position, 
and could think and talk of nothing but of this said 
cabaret. Their phraseology, is often very odd. In 
the evening, he said, **Now, will you like your 
dinner right away f " As we walked along the 
streets, and tried to get a room elsewhere, a man 
said, smacking his hands together, " No, they are 
already threbled in every room." 

But I must now tell you of our journey from 
Springfield to Albany : the distance between the 
two is exactly 100 miles; Boston being 200 from 
Albany* We left Springfield by train at twelve 
o'clock, and reached Pittsfield, a distance of fifty 
miles, at half-past two. This part of the road pre- 
sented a succession of beautiful views. Your sisters 
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will remember that part of the road near Chaudes 
Fontaines^ where it runs through the valley, and 
crosses the Vesdre every five minutes. If they can 
imagine this part of it extended for fifty miles, and 
on a much larger scale, they may form some notion 
of what we saw. The railway crossed the river 
at least thirty times, so we had it on the right 
hand and left hand alternately, as on that little bit 
in Belgium. The river, called the Westfield, was 
very rapid in places, and the water, when deep, 
almost of a rich coffee colour. At Pittsfield we 
got on to the plateau which separates the Connec- 
ticut River and the Hudson. The plain is elevated 
more than 1000 feet above the sea. We then 
began rapidly to descend. The country was still 
as pretty as before, but more open, with hills in the 
back-ground, for till we reached Pittsfield these 
were close to us, and beautifully wooded to the 
top. At Pittsfield, in the centre of the town, there 
is a very large elm tree, the elm being the great 
tree of the country, but this surpassed all its neigh- 
bours, its height being 120 feet, and the stem 90 
feet before any branches sprang from it. 

We reached Albany at five o'clock ; and a most 
beautiful town it is. The great street, as well as 
one at right angles to it leading up to the Capitol, is 
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wider^ I thinks than any street we ever saw ; and the 
shops on both sides are very splendid. The hotel 
is very large and good; but, alas I instead of our 
dear darkies at Newport, we had some twenty pale- 
faced damsels to wait at table, all dressed alike 
in pink cottons, their bare necks much displayed in 
front, with large white collars, two little frills to 
form the short sleeves, large, bare, clean, white 
arms, and short white aprons not reaching to the 
knees. They had no caps, and such a circumference 
of hoops ! quite Yankeeish in their style ; and most 
careless, flirtatious-looking and impertinent in their 
manners. We were quite disgusted with them; 
and even papa could not defend any one of them. 
We were naturally very badly waited upon; they 
sailing majestically about the room instead of rush* 
ing to get what we wanted, as the niggers at New- 
port did. Men-servants answered the bed-room 
bells, and brought our hot water ; the ladies being 
employed only as waiters. 

This morning the fine weather we had hitherto 
enjoyed began to fail us, as it rained in torrents. 
Notwithstanding this, we started at half-past seven ; 
passing tiirough what in sunshine must be a lovely 
country, to Utica on the New York Central Rail- 
way, and thence by a branch railw;ay of fifteen miles 
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to Trenton Falls. The country was much more 
cultivated than any we have yet seen. There were 
large fields of Indian corn^ and many of another 
kind, called broom corn, being grown only to make 
brooms. We passed many fields of a brilliant 
orange-red pumpkin, which, when cooked, looks 
something like mashed turnips, and is called squash : 
it is very delicate and nice. But beautiful as the 
country was, even in the rain, we soon found out 
that we had left New England and its bright- 
looking wooden houses. The material of which the 
houses are built remains the same; but instead of 
being painted, and looking trim and neat as. in New 
England, they consisted of the natural unpainted 
wood; though twelve hours of pouring rain may 
have made them more melancholy-looking than 
usual ; for they were all of a dingy brown, and had 
a look bordering on poverty and dilapidation in 
some instances, to which we were quite unac- 
customed. 

On reaching this place we found the hotel was 
closed for the season ; but rooms had been secured 
in a very fair country inn, where we had a tolerable 
dinner. We were glad to see the rain gradually 
cease ; and the promise of a fine afternoon caused 
us to sally out as soon after dinner as we could to 
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eee the falls. These are very beautiful : they are 
formed by a tributary of the Mohawk Biver^ along 
the banks of which (of the Mohawk itself I mean) 
our railway this morning passed for about forty 
miles. The Erie Canal, a most celebrated work, is 
carried along the other bank of the river ; so that, 
during all this distance, the river, the railway, and 
the canal were running parallel to each other, and 
not a pistol shot across the three.* We had been 
warned by some Swiss friends at Newport against 
carelessness and rashness in walking along the 
narrow ledge cut in the face of the rock, so we took 
a guide and found the pass very slippery from the 
heavy rain. The amiable young guide took pos- 
session of me, and for a time I got on tolerably 
well, clinging to the chain which in places was 
fastened against the face of the rock; but as the 
path narrowed, my head began to spin, and as the 
guide discouraged me, under these circumstances, 
from going any further, I turned back with Thrower 
and regained dry land, while the rest of the party 
were accomplishing their diflBcult task. They re- 

* The Erie Canal is one of the three great means of communica* 
tion which existed prerions to the introduction of railways between 
the Eastern States and those that lie to the west of the Alleghanies ; 
the other two being the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio 
Canals. Sections of these great works are shown on the map. 
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turned much sooner than we expected, delighted 
with all they had seen, though papa said I was 
right not to have pursued the narrow ledge. He 
then took me through a delightfiil wood to the 
head of the falls, where a seat in a little summer- 
house enabled me to enjoy the lovely scene. The 
river takes three leaps over rocks, the highest about 
40 feet; though in two miles the descent is 312 
feet. Beautifully wooded rocks rise up on either 
side ; and the sunshine this afternoon lighting up the 
wet leaves added to the beauty of the scene. We 
scrambled down from the summer-house to the bed 
of the river, and walked on to the foot of the upper 
fall ; which, though not so high as the others, was 
very pretty. In returning home we had glimpses of 
the falls through the trees. Many of the firs and 
maples are of a great height, rising an immense 
way without any branches, reminding us of the 
oaks at Fontainebleau. 

We had to change our damp clothes on our 
return to the inn ; and after partaking of tea-cakes, 
stewed pears, and honey, I am now sitting in the 
public room in my white dressing-gown. This 
toilette, I have no doubt, is thought quite en regie, 
for white dresses are much worn in America; and 
the company here this evening is not very refined 
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or capable of appreciating the points in which mine 
may be deficient. There is dancing at the great 
hotel every night in the season; but that is now 
over. Some sad accidents have happened here, by 
falls over the precipice into the river. The last 
occurred this year, when a young boy of eight, a 
twin son of a family staying here, from New York, 
was drowned: but these accidents, we are told, 
generally happen in the safest places from careless- 
ness. We go on, to-morrow, probably to Kochester, 
where there are some pretty small falls; and on 
Saturday, the 17th, we hope to reach Niagara, from 
whence this letter is to be posted for England. 

A nigger, and our guide of this afternoon, have 
just seated themselves in the comer of the drawing 
room where I am writing, and are playing, one the 
fiddle, and the other the guitar. Perhaps they are 
trying to get up a "hop," later, but there do not 
seem materials enough for it, and their tune is at 
present squeaky — jerky — with an attempt at an 
adagio. The nigger is now playing " Comin' thro' 
the Rye," with much expression, both of face and 
fiddle I Oh, such squeaks I I wish Louisa heard 
them. Here come the variations with accompani- 
ment of guitar.— Later.— The nigger is now singing 
plaintive love ditties I 
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International Hotel, Niagara Falls, September 
\%th. — ^We had gone from the etation at Trenton to 
Trenton Falls in a close^ lumberings heavy coach, 
which 18 of very ordinary use in America. But 
yesterday morning we went over the same ground 
in an omnibus, which allowed us to see the great 
beauty of the country to perfection ; and, although 
we had occasional heavy showers, the day was, on 
the whole, much more propitious for travelling, as 
the atmosphere was very clear, and the sandy dust 
was laid. We returned to Utica, or " Utikay," as 
they call it, and, having an hour to spare, went and 
saw the State Lunatic Asylum; but there was not 
much to remark upon it, although everything, as 
seems generally the case in this country, was very 
orderly and well kept. 

The building, however, was not seen to advantage, 
as a very large portion of it was burnt down last 
year, and the new buildings were not entirely 
finished. The gentleman who showed us round was 
very attentive, and gave us a report of the establish- 
ment, which shows how creditably every one acted 
in the trying emergency of the fire. He gave us, also, 
two numbers of a little periodical, which is written 
and published by the inmates. 

We left Utica soon after eleven, and came on to 
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Syracuse^ through a well wooded and better culti- 
yated country than we have yet passed. The as- 
pect of the country is varied by fields of Indian 
com^ and tracts of burnt and charred stumps of 
trees, the remains of burnt forests. These stumps 
are left for some time to rot in the ground, and a few 
taller stems, without branches, are left standing, 
giving the whole a forlorn appearance but for the 
thought that the land will soon be cultivated and 
return a great produce ; were it not for this, one 
would regret the loss of the trees, which are turned 
everywhere here to good account. The houses and 
cottages are all wood. The hurdles, used everywhere 
instead of hedges, are wood. The floorings of both 
the large and small stations are wood, worn to 
shreds, sometimes, by the tramp of feet. The en- 
gine burns wood. The forests are burnt to get rid 
of the wood. Long and enormous stacks of wood 
line the road continually, and often obstruct the view. 
All this made our journey to Syracuse, though inter- 
esting, much tamer than on the preceding days. 
An accident happened to the boiler, which detained 
us at Rome, but, as we were luckily near the station, 
we soon got another engine. On the whole, one 
travels with quite as great a feeling of security as 
in England. 
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From Syracuse to Kochester there are two roads^ 
one short and direct, and another, which, by taking a 
southern direction, passes through Auburn, Cayuga, 
Geneva, and Canandaigua. We were well repaid 
by taking the longer route, as the road went round 
the heads of the lakes, and in one case, indeed, 
crossed the head of the lake where these beautiful 
little towns are situated. The views of all these 
lakes, but especially of lake Cayuga, and of lake 
Seneca on which Geneva is situated, are very lovely. 
They stretch "right away" between high banks, 
varying from two to five miles apart, each forming 
a beautiful vista, closed up by distant blue hills at 
the further end. These lakes vary from thirty 
to forty miles in length, and by means of steamboats 
form an easy communication, though a more tedious 
one than the railways, between this and the southern 
part of the State of New York. "We had a capital 
cicerone to explain all that we saw as we went 
along, in a Yankee, who told us he was "raised" 
in these parts, though he lived in " Virginny." 
He looked like a small farmer, but had a counte- 
nance of the keenest intelligence. He told papa, 
before he had spoken five minutes with him, that it 
was quite right a person of his intelligence should 
come to this country. When we came to Auburn, 
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he quoted " ^ Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the 
plain ; ' a beautiful poem, sir, written by Goldsmith, 
one of your own poets." We told him we thought 
of going to St. Paul, beyond the Mississippi, when 
he said, " Oh yes ! that's a new country — that's a 
cold country too. K you are there in the winter, 
it will make you map.^^ 

At Rochester we stopped for an hour to dine. 
We had intended to sleep there, but none of us 
being tired, we changed our plan in order to come on 
here last night. During this hour we went to see 
the Falls of the Genessee, which in some respects sur- 
passed Trenton, as the river is very broad, and falls 
in one sheet, from a height of ninety-six feet, over a 
perpendicular wall of rock. We dined, and then 
papa and I took a rapid walk to the post office, to 
post a letter to Alfred O., at Toronto. The streets, 
as usual, were very wide, with spacious " stores " 
running very far back, as they all seem to do in 
America. I asked when the letter would reach 
Toronto, and the man answered, " It ought to do so 
to-morrow, but it is uncertain when it will." Papa 
asked our guide from the hotel where he was 
** raised," (papa is getting quite a Yankee), to which 
he replied, " in Ireland." I slept, wonderful to say, 
through part of our journey here, in one of those 

E 
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most uncomfortable cars, but woke up as we ap- 
proached the station. The night was splendid (we 
had seen the comet at Rochester), and the moon was 
so bright as to make it ahnost as light as day ; you 
may imagine our excitement when we saw, in the 
distance, rising above the trees, a light cloud of mist 
from the Falls of Niagara. 

Clifton House, September \%th. — Papa got into a 
melancholy mood at the International Hotel yester- 
day evening, on account of the hotel being an enor- 
mous one, and like a huge barrack ; half of it we 
suspect is shut up, for they gave us small room au 
second, though they acknowledged they made up four 
hundred beds, and had only one hundred guests in 
the house. The dining room was about one hundred 
and fifty feet long, and the hotel was half in dark- 
ness from the lateness of the hour, and had no view 
of the Falls ; so papa got more and more miserable, 
and I could only comfort him by reminding him we 
could be off to this hotel early in the morning ; for 
as it is the fashion to try first one side for the view, 
and then the other, there was no offence in going 
from the United States to our own English posses- 
sions. On this he cheered up and we went out, 
and the first sight we got of this glorious river was 
at about eleven o'clock, when he insisted upon my 



J 
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passing over the bridge to Goat Island. It was the 
most lovelj moonlight night conceivable, and the 
beams lit up the crests of the foaming waves as thej 
came boiling over the rapids. It was a glorious 
sight, though I was rather frightened, not knowing 
what perils might be in store for us. 

To-day we made out our move to the Canada side, 
and are most comfortably lodged. Before coming 
to this hotel, we took a long drive down the river, 
on the American side. We got out of the carriage 
to see the Devil's Hole, a deep ravine, often full of 
water, but now dry. We stood on a high precipice, 
and had a grand view of the river. The river is 
generally passed over in silence in all descriptions of 
Niagara, and yet it is one of the most lovely parts of 
the scene. Its colour after it has left the Falls, and 
proceeds on its rapid way, full of life and animation, 
to Lake Ontario, is a most tender sea green. We 
drove on about six miles, and then crossed a slight 
suspension bridge {the suspension bridge being a 
ponderous structure for the railroad trains to pass 
over); but the one by which we crossed looked 
like a spider's-web ; and the view midway, whether 
we looked up or down, was the finest specimen of 
river scenery I ever beheld. We then turned up 
the stream, and came by the English side to a most 

E 2 
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wonderful whirlpool, formed by the river making a 
rapid bend, and proceeding in a course at right angles 
to the one it had been previously pursuing ; but the 
violence of the stream had caused it to proceed a long 
way first in the original direction ; and it was evi- 
dently not till it had scooped, or hol- 
lowed out, a large basin, that it was 
forced to yield to the barrier that 
was opposed to it. This is the sort of bend it 
takes. 

After dinner we went to deliver a letter which 
papa had brought for Mr. Street, who has a house 
above the Falls. He was not at home; but we 
went through the grounds and over a suspension 
bridge he has built to connect a large island, also 
his property, with the mainland. There are, in fact, 
not one but many islands, into which one large 
one has probably, in the course of time, become 
divided by the raging torrent. It is just above the 
Horse-Shoe Fall, in the midst of the most boisterous 
part of the rapids; and it was quite sublime on 
looking up the river to see the horizon formed at a 
considerable level above our heads by the mass of 
foaming water. But now for the Falls ! * * 

You must fill up this blank with your imagination. 
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for no words can convey any idea of the scene. They 
far surpass anything we could have believed of 
them. This, however, I write after a thorough 
study of them from various points of view ; for 
when we first caught a glimpse, in our drive to-day, 
of the Fall on the American side, it disappointed 
us ; but from the verandah of this hotel, on which 
our bed-room windows open, we had the first as- 
tounding view of the two Falls, with Goat Island 
dividing them ; and that sight baffles all description. 
The Horse-Shoe Fall is magnificent. The curve 
is so graceful and beautiful; and the mist so mys- 
terious, rising, as it does, from the depths below, 
and presenting the appearance of a moving veil as it 
glides past, whether yielding to every breath of 
wind, or, as now, when driven quickly by a gale ; 
then the height of the clouds of light white mist 
rising above the trees ; and, above all, the delicate 
emerald green where the curve itself takes place: 
all these elements of beauty combined, fill the mind 
with wonder, when contemplating so glorious a 
work of God*s hand ; so simple, and yet so striking 
and magnificent. We can gaze at the whole all day 
and aU night, if we please, from our own windows. 
The moon being nearly full, is a great addition to 
the beauty of the scene* I have frequently risen 

E 3 
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from mj seat while writing this^ to look first at the 
rapids above the American Fall^ lit up and shining 
like the brightest silver ; then at the moon on the 
mist, iUuminating first one part of it and then 
another. I must proceed with my description of 
our doings (if I can) on Monday^ before leaving this 
for Toronto, which we are to do on Monday after- 
noon ; but this must be posted here, and I should 
like to finish my description of Niagara in this 
letter. We met a real Indian to-day. He had 
somewhat of a Chinese cast of countenance. Per- 
haps we shall see more of them. It is said that some 
of the black waiters in this hotel are escaped slaves, 
having come to English ground for safety. 

September 19^A. — This being Sunday, we went to 
a chapel in a village of native Indians of the Tus- 
carrara tribe. The chapel was about half filled with 
these poor Indians and half with visitors like our- 
selves. They have had a missionary among them 
for about fifty years, and it is to be hoped that 
former missionaries talked more sense to them, and 
taught them better truths, than the one we heard to- 
day. His sermon was both long and tedious, and was 
interpreted into the Tuscarrara language sentence by 
sentence as the preacher, who was a Presbyterian, 
delivered it. The burden of it was their ingrati- 
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tude^ not to God, but to the Government of the 
United States, which had devoted an untold number 
of dollars for their conversion ; and he ended by a 
threat that this generosity on their part would be 
withdrawn if they did not alter their wicked course 
of life. As we were there for half an hour before 
the service began, we had an opportunity of con- 
versing with many of these poor people, who seemed 
little to deserve this severe censure, for many of 
them had evidently come from a distance, having 
brought their food with them, and the people seemed 
of a quiet and harmless disposition. Few of them 
seemed to understand English, and these only the 
men, as the women professed, at least, not to under- 
stand papa when he tried to talk to them. They had 
all of them remarkably piercing and intelligent black 
eyes, but were not otherwise good looking. There 
were two little babies in their mothers' arms, one in 
a bright yellow dress. The women wore handker- 
chiefs tied over their heads, except one or two who 
wore round hats and feathers* Some in hoops and 
crinolines I All wore bead necklaces. They are 
the makers of the well-known mohair and bark and 
beadwork. In the churchyard were many tomb- 
stones with English inscriptions. The following is 
the copy we made of one : — 

■ 4 
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« SEKWARIHTHICH-DEA WM. CHEW, 
6rakd sachem of the tuscabraka nation of indians, 

Who died Dec. 16, 1857, 
In the 61 St year of his age. 

The memory of his many virtues will be embalmed in the hearts of 
his people, and posterity will speak of his praise. 

He was a good man, and a just. 

He held the office of Grand Sachem 30 years, and was 
Missionary Interpreter 29 years." 

After chapel we returned to the American side of 
the Fall, where the tahle d^hote dinner was later than 
at the Clifton Hotel, which we had missed. While 
waiting for dinner, we went again to Goat Island, 
and had some splendid views of the Falls, the day 
being magnificent beyond all description. Papa and 
William afterwards took a long walk to get a new 
view of the whirlpooL Papa has made me dread- 
fully anxious all day by going too close to the edges 
of the precipices; and as the rock is very brittle and 
easily crumbles off, and as his feet often trip in walk- 
ing, you may suppose the agonies I have been in ; at 
last I began to wish myself and him safe in the 
streets of Toronto. I was not the least frightened 
for myself, but it was trying to see him always 
looking over, and about to lean against old crazy 
wooden balustrades that William said must have 
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given way from sheer rottenness with any weight 
upon them. This is such a nighty not a single cloud; 
the clearest possible sky and the moon shining 
brightly^ as it did over the two Falls the first night we 
were here. Papa calls me every minute — ** Oh come ^ 
do come^ this minute ; I do not believe you have 
ever yet seen the Falls 11!" To-morrow ive have 
one remaining expedition, — to go in a small steamer 
called the ''Maid of the Mist/' which pokes her 
nose into the two Falls about six times a day. The 
passengers are put into waterproof dresses. This I 
hope to describe to you to^morrow^ and shall despatch 
my letter before starting for Toronto. 
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LETTER IV. 

NIAGAKA. — MAID OF THE MIST. — ARRIVAL AT TORONTO. 
— TORONTO. — THOUSAND ISLANDS. — RAPIDS OP THE 
ST. LAWRENCE. — MONTREAL. — VICTORIA BRIDGE. 

Clifton Hotel, Falls of Niagara, 
Sept. 20th, 1858. 

I INTENDED to have wound up the description of 
Niagara in the letter I despatched to you two hours 
ago^ but we returned home from our expedition this 
morning only five minutes before the post hour for 
England^ so that our packet had to be hastily closed. 
We had rather a chapter of accidents this morning, 
but all has ended well. We went out immediately 
after breakfast, the weather being splendid, though 
there was a high wind, and finding the mist driving 
very hard, we decided on going over to the opposite 
shore across the suspension bridge, rather than be 
ferried over to the steamer in a small open boat, 
which can never, I imagine, be very pleasant in such 
a near neighbourhood to the two Falls. William, 
however, remained on this side, preferring the ferry, 
and we were to meet on the opposite bank .and take 
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to the little steamer ; but though our drive took half- 
an-hour and his row five minutes, he was not at the 
place of rendezvous when we arrived, nor did he 
appear afler we had waited for him some time. 
Papa then went in a sort of open car down an in- 
clined plane, contrived to save the fatigue of a loDg 
stair. On getting to the bottom he saw nothing of 
WiUiam, and in walking on the wet planks he slipped 
down and fell on his side, and cut his face and bruised 
his eye i he says his eye was within a hair's breadth 
of being put out by the sharp corner of a rock. He 
walked up the long stair, being too giddy after his 
fall to attempt the car, and he felt very headachy 
and unwell in consequence all the morning. At last 
William made his appearance. There had been no 
ferryman for a long time, and when he came he 
knew so little how to manage the boat, that had not 
William rowed they would have been down the river 
and over the rapids I At last we all four( Thrower 
included), started down the inclined plane to the 
steamer, and were warned by papa's tumble to take 
care of our footing. It might easily be made a more 
pleasant landing-place than it is by means of their 
everlasting wood. We got on to the " Maid of the 
Mist," and were made to take off our bonnets and 
hats, and put on a sort of waterproof capuchin cloak 
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and hood^ and up we went on deck. In one moment 
we were drenched ; the deck was a running sea^ and 
the mist drove upon us much harder than pouring 
rain. I went there with a cold^ and if it gets no 
worse^ shall think fresh water is as innocuous as salt. 
It was quite a question whether the thing was worth 
doing: the day was probably unfavourable, as the 
mist drove on us instead of the other way, but some 
parts were very fine. We returned to the same 
landing-place, as they most stupidly have none on 
this side; so up we went again in the open cars, and 
on landing we had our photographs done twice with 
views of the Falls as a background. They were very 
well and rapidly done. We then drove William 
towards the Cave of the Winds, which is a passage 
behind what looks from these windows a mere 
thread of a waterfall, but is really a very consider- 
able one. Ladies, however, perform this feat as 
well as gentlemen, but they have entirely to change 
their dress — it is like walking through a great 
shower-bath to a cul de sac in the rock. Circular 
rainbows are seen here, and William saw two ; he 
seemed to be standing on one which jxtade a perfect 
circle round him. A certificate was given him of 
his having accomplished this feat. While he was 
doing this we bought a few things made by the 
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Indians and the Shakers^ and then met William^ and 
hurried home in time only to sign and despatch our 
letters to England. We then dined^ and I am now 
obliged suddenly to stop short in writing, as my 
despatch-box must be packed, for we leave this at 
half-past four for Toronto. 

Rossin House^ Toronto y Sept 2\8t — Our journey 
here yesterday was not through as pretty a country 
as usual, and this part of Canada strikes us as much 
tamer than anything we have yet seen in America. 
We changed trains at Hamilton and remained there 
nearly an hour. Sir Allan McNab has a country 
house in the neighbourhood, said to be a very pretty 
one, and we shall probably go in the train to-morrow 
to see him. The railroad, for some time towards the 
end of our journey yesterday, ran along the shore 
of Lake Ontario. The sky was pure and clear, 
with the moon shining brightly on the waters of the 
quiet lake. It was diflScult to believe that the im- 
mense expanse of water was not salt. It looked 
so like the sea, especially when within a few miles 
of Toronto we saw tiny waves and minute pebbles 
and sand, which gave it an appearance of a miniature 
sea beach. Had I not been on a railway when I 
saw these small pebbles, I should have picked up 
some for you, and I think you would have valued 
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them as much as your cornelians at Cromer. I 
searched for them later^ and never came up with such 
a pretty pebbly beach again. 

Montrealy Sept 25th. — Unhappily this sheet has 
been packed up by mistake for some days^ and I 
have not been able to go on with my journal^ but I 
resume it this evening, for it must be despatched to 
you the day after to-morrow. 

We passed the 22nd and 23rd at Toronto, and 
had much pleasure there in seeing a great deal of 
the Alfred 0.% and their very nice children, and it 
was quite touching to see the pleasure our visit gave 
them. "We had the sorrow, however, of parting 
from William, who left us on the morning of the 
23rd for the Far West. He went with Mr. Latham 
and Mr. Kilbum, and it was a very great comfort to 
us that he had such pleasant companions, instead of 
travelling such a distance alone. We had an early 
visit at Toronto from Mr. and Mrs. W., friends of 
the O.'s : they begged us so earnestly to remain over 
the 23rd to dine with them, that we consented to do 
so. Toronto is a most melancholy-looking place. 
It has suffered in the ** crisis," and the consequence 
is that wide streets seem to have been begun but 
never finished, giving the town a very disastrous 
look. There is one wide handsome street with good 
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sbops^ and our hotel was an enormous one ; but when 
this is said^ there is little more to add about it, for 
it looks otherwise very forlorn, and altogether the 
town is the least inviting one we have yet seen in 
our travels. 

In the course of our drive we had an opportunity 
of seeing the interiors of some of the houses, many 
of which display considerable wealth; the rooms 
being large, and filled with ornaments of every sort. 
The ladies dress, magnificently ; a handsome coral 
brooch is often worn, and is almost an infetllible 
sign, both here and in the United States, of a tour 
to Italy having been accomplished ; indeed I can 
feel nearly as certain that the wearer has travelled 
so far, by seeing her collar fastened with it, as if 
she told me the fact, and many such journeys must 
have been performed, judging by the number of coral 
brooches we see. 

We did little the first day but drive about the 
streets. We drank tea at the A. O.'s, and the next 
day they took us to see one very beautiful sight ; the 
New University, which is in course of building, and 
is the most beautiful structure we have seen in 
America. Indeed it is the only one which makes 
the least attempt at Mediasval architecture, and is a 
very correct specimen of the twelfth century. The 
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funds for building this university arise out of the 
misappropriation (by secularising them) of the clergy 
reserves; the lands appropriated to the college 
giving them possession of funds to the amount of 
about three hundred thousand pounds. Of this the 
building, it is supposed, will absorb about one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds, and they propose 
to lay out a large sum to increase an already very 
good library, which is rich in works on natural 
history and English topography. Dr. McCaul, 
who is the president of the college, is a brother of 
the preacher in London. 

We dined at the W.'s on the evening of the 23rd. 
Their house is very large, having been lately added 
to, and the town being very busy, preparing for an 
Agricultural Meeting, the upholsterer had not time 
to put down the carpets or put up the curtains, and 
the night being cold, we felt a little twinge of what 
a Canadian winter is ; but the drawing-rooms were 
exceedingly pretty, — the walls being very light 
stucco, with ornaments in relief, and they were bril- 
liantly lighted. We 'were eighteen at dinner, the 
party including the O.'s, the Mayor, Dr. and 
Mrs. McCaul, and Sir Allan McNab, who had come 
from his country-place to meet us. The dinner 
was as well appointed, in all respects, as if it had 
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taken place in London. In the evening Mrs. W. 
sang "Where the bee sucks" most beautifully. 
Papa encored it^ and was quite delighted at hearing 
BO favourite a song so well sung. The mayoress 
also sang, and so did another lady. The furni- 
ture of the rooms was of American oak and black 
walnut, which are favourite woods; but we did 
not much admire them. When we were leaving, 
Mrs. W. showed us her bed-room, which was really 
splendid, — so spacious, and so beautifully furnished ; 
there was a bath-room near it, and other bed- 
rooms also of large dimensions. We drove back to 
our hotel in the moonlight, so bright and clear that 
it was difficult not to suppose it daylight, except 
that the planets were so brilliant. 

We took leave that night of the O.'s, as we had 
to make an early start next day, and were very sorry 
to part from them. On the 24th, we were oiF at 
eight in the morning by train to Kingston, arriving 
there early in the afternoon. It is the best sleeping- 
place between Toronto and Montreal. The road 
was uninteresting, though at times we came upon the 
broad waters of the lake, which varied the scenery. 
We had an excellent dinner at the station, and I 
ought to mention, that as we were travelling on the 
Grand Trunk Bailway, and on English soil^ we had 
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first class carriages ; there being both first and second 
class on this Une, but varying only in the softness 
pf the seats. There was no other difference from 
other lines. 

Kingston is a prosperous little town on the 
borders of the lake, and the hotel quite a small 
country inn. We drove out to see the Penitentiary, 
or prison, for the whole of the Two Canadas, — a 
most massive stone structure. I never was within 
prison-walls before, so that I cannot compare it with 
others; but, though papa had much admired the prison 
at Boston, he preferred the principle of giving the 
prisoners work in public (which is the case at King* 
ston), to the solitary system at Boston. We saw 
the men hard at work making furniture, and in the 
blacksmith's forge, and making an enonnous quantity 
of boots ; they work ten hours a day in total silence, 
and all had a subdued look ; but we were glad to 
think they had employment, and could see each other. 
Their food is excellent, — a good meat diet, and the 
best bread. The sleeping-places seemed to us dread- 
ful little solitary dens, though the man who showed 
us over them said they were better than they would 
have had on board ship. There were sixty female 
prisoners employed in making the men's clothes, but 
these we were not allowed to see. One lady is per** 
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mitted to visit them^ in order to give them religious 
instructioD, but they do not otherwise see the visitors 
to the prison. There are prisoners of all religious 
denominations, a good many being Roman Catholics ; 
and there are chaplains to suit their creeds, and 
morning and evening prayers. 

We walked back to Kingston, and on the walls 
observed notices of a meeting to be held in the town 
that evening, to remonstrate against the work done 
by the prisoners, which is said to injure trade ; but, 
as we were to make a very early start in the morn- 
ing, we did not go to it. 

We were called at half-past four to be ready 
for the boat which started at six for Montreal. 
It was a rainy morning, and I awoko in a rather 
depressed state of mind, with the prospect before me 
of having to descend the rapids of the St. Lawrence 
in the steamer; and as the captain of our vessel 
in crossing the Atlantic had said, he was not a 
little nervous at going down them, I thought I might 
be so too. We had first, however, to go through the 
Thousand Islands, which sounds very romantic, but 
turned out rather a failure. There are in reality 
about 1,400 of these islands, where the river St. Law- 
rence issues from Lake Ontario. The morning was 
unpropitious, it being very rainy, and this, no doubt, 

V 2 
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helped to give them a dismal appearance. They are 
of all forms and sizes^ some three miles long, and 
some hardly appearing above the water. The dis- 
appointment to us was their flatness, and their all 
being alike in their general aspect, being covered 
with light wood. When this is lit up by the sun, they 
are probably very pretty, as we experienced later in 
the day, which turned out to be a most brilliant one. 
The islands are generally uninhabited, except by wild 
ducks, deer, foxes, raccoons, squirrels, musk-rats, and 
minxes, and also by partridges in abundance. We 
have tasted the wild duck, which is very good« 

About one o'clock in the day we lost sight of the 
islands, except a few, which occasionally are scat- 
tered along the river ; we had no longer however to 
thread our way among them, as we had done earlier 
in the day. Dinner was at two, but we were not 
much disposed to go down, for we had just passed 
one rapid, and were coming to the finest of all, 
the Cedars ; but they turned out to be by no means 
alarming to an unpractised eye. The water is much 
disturbed, and full of small crests of waves. There 
were four men at the wheel, besides four at the 
tiller, and they had no doubt to keep a sharp look 
out; we stood on deck, and received a good sea 
in our faces, and were much excited by the scene. 
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The longest rapid occupied us about twenty minutes, 
being nine miles long. It is called the Long 
Sault. The banks on either side continued flat; 
we stopped occasionally at pretty little Tillages 
to take in passengers or wood^ but these stoppages 
told much against our progress, and the days now 
being short, we were informed that the vessel 
could not reach Montreal that night. There is 
a rapid a few miles above Montreal, which is the 
most dangerous of them all, and cannot be passed 
in the dark. The boat, therefore, stopped at 
La Chine for the night, and we had our choice of 
sleeping on board or landing and taking the train for 
eight miles to Montreal ; and as we had seen all the 
rest of the rapids, and did not feel much disposed 
for the pleasure of a night in a small cabin, we de- 
cided on landing. We had tea first, with plenty of 
cold meat on the table, and the fare was excellent 
on board, with no extra charge for it. 

Before landing we had a most magnificent sunset 
The sun sank at the stern of the vessel ; and the sky 
remained for an hour after in the most exquisite 
shades of colouring, from clear blue, shading to a 
pale green, and then to a most glorious golden 
colour. The water was of the deepest blue, and 
the great width of the noble river added to the 

F 3 
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grandeur of the scene. The Canadian eyeningd 
and nights are surpassingly beautiful. The slU 
mosphere is so light; and the colouring of the 
sunset and the bright light of the moon are beyond 
all description. We made acquaintance with a 
couple of Yankees on boards who amused us much* 
They were a young couple, travelling, they said, for 
pleasure. They looked of the middle class, and 
were an amusing specimen of Yankee vulgarity. 
The lady's expression for admiration was "uUegant : " 
the dinner was •* uilegant," the sunset was *^ uUegant,'* 
and so was the moonrise, and so were the corn-« 
cakes and corn-pops ^^cf by herself or her mother. 
She was delighted with the bead bracelet I was 
making, and I gave her a pattern of the beads. She 
was astonished to find that the English made the 
electric cable. She and her husband mean to go 
to England and Scotland in two years. I was 
obliged to prepare her for bad hotels and thick 
atmosphere, at both of which she seemed astonished. 
She was also much surprised that she would not 
find Negro waiters in London. They remained on 
board for the night; and on meeting her in the 
street yesterday, she assured us the last rapid was 
<^ uUegant," and that we had missed much in not 
seeing it« 
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We arrived at Montreal at eight o'clock on thd 
evening of the 24th, and walked a little about 
tlie town. The moon was so bright that colours 
could be clearly distinguished. We yesterday spent 
many hours on the Victoria bridge which is building 
here across the river in connection with the Grand 
Trunk Kailway* It is a most wonderful work, and 
I must refer you to an interesting article in the last 
Edinburgh Review for a full account of it. Papa 
had letters to the chief officials of the railway, which 
procured us the advantage of being shown the work 
in every detail by Mr. Hodges (an Englishman)^ 
who has undertaken the superintendence of it — * 
the plans having been given him by Stephenson. 
The expense will be enormous — about a million 
and a quarter sterling ; almost all raised in England^ 
The great difficulties to be contended with are : — 
the width of the river — it being two miles wide at 
this point ; its rapidity — the current running at the 
rate of seven miles an hour; and the enormous 
masses of ice which accumulate in the river in the 
winter ; rising as high sometimes as the houses on 
either side, and then bursting their bounds and 
covering the road. The stone piers are built with a 
view to resist as much as possible this pressure *$ 
and a great number of them are finished, and have 
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neTcr yet receiyed a scratch from the ice^ which is 
satisfactory. Their profile is of this form, pp-r 
And this knife-like edge cuts the ice 
through as it passes down the river, en- 
abling the blocks to divide at the piers and pass 
under the bridge on each side. The piers are 
built of limestone, in blocks varying from eight 
to ten feet high: but in sinking a foundation for 
them, springs are frequently met with under some 
large boulders in the bed of the river, and this 
causes great delay, as the water has to be pumped 
out before the building can proceed. The bridge 
will be an iron tubular one; the tubes come 
out from Birkenhead in pieces, and are riveted 
together here. We first rowed across the river 
with Mr. Hodges in a six-oared boat ; and the day 
being warm and very fine, we enjoyed it much. 
This gave us some idea of the breadth of the river 
and of the length of the bridge, of which it is im- 
possible to judge when seen fore-shortened from the 
shore. 

We then mounted the bridge and were astonished 
at the magnitude of the work. There is an immense 
forest of woodwork underneath most of it at present, 
but they are glad to clear this away as fast as the 
progress of the upper work admits, as if left till 
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winter the force of the ice cuts through theee 
enormous beams as if they were straw. We could 
only proceed across two piers at the end furthest 
from the town, but here we had a very fine view 
of Montreal, lying at the foot of the hill from which 
it takes its name. It has many large churches, the 
largest being the Roman Catholic cathedral, and 
the tin roofs of the houses and churches glittered in 
the sun and gave a brilliant effect. We returned to 
the boat and rowed again across the river below 
the bridge, and here, owing to the strength of the 
current our boat had to pursue a most zig-zag path, 
pulling up under the eddy of each buttress, but 
our boatmen knew well what they were about, as 
they are in the habit of taking Mr. Hodees duly to 
the bridge and it was very pretty to hear the warig 
oi doucement ! doucementf from the helmsman as we 
approached any peril* Mr, H. said that without the 
familiarity they had with the river, the boat would 
in an instant be carried down the stream and out of 
all controL The French language is much more 
spoken than the English, there being a large body 
of French Roman Catholic Canadians here and at 
Quebec. I say this to account for the doucement : but 
must now leave this wonderful bridge, and tell you that 
after seeing it we drove to the Bishop of Montreal's, 
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We found him and Mrs. Fulford at home, and sat 
some time with them, and thej asked us to drink 
tea with them, which we did. There was no one 
there but ourselves, and we passed an agreeable 
evening with them, and came home by moonlight 
with the comet also beaming on us. 

September 27th. — We went yesterday morning to 
a small church in the suburbs where the bishop 
preached. We found Lord and Lady Radstock in 
the hotel, and papa walked with him in the after- 
noon, and endeavoured to learn something of thd 
Christian Young Men's Association here. They 
found the secretary at home, and from him learnt 
that the revivals of religion here have lately been of 
a satisfactory nature, and that there is a great deal 
of religious feeling at work among the middle classes* 
I forgot to mention that on Saturday we met a long 
procession of nuns going to the church of Notre 
Dame, which gave the place a very foreign look*. 
We went into the church for a few minutes. It 
was very large, part of it was well filled, and a French 
sermon going on. There are a good many convents 
here, and I shall try to visit one. The Jesuits are 
said to be very busy. We hear French constantly 
apoken in the streets. We went to church agaia 
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yesterday evening, when the bishop preached on the 
text, " Demas hath forsaken me." 

To-day we took Lord and Lady Radstock to 
Mr. Hodges, who promised to show them over the 
bridge, and since that papa and I have had a pleasant 
drive round the mountain. From one part we had 
a good view of the Ottawa river, celebrated by Moore, 
who wrote his Canadian boat song in a canoe on the 
rapids of that river. The town of Ottawa has been 
named by the Queen as the seat of Government ; but 
after consulting her on the subject, the inhabitants 
seem disinclined to take her advice. The views were 
yery pretty, and the day warm and pleasant. As 
we drove we frequently saw on the walls, largo 
placards with a single text in French or English, 
an evidence of the work of the revival going on 
here. We wound up our visit to Montreal by buy-* 
ing some furs, this being the best place to get them : 
they are to be shipped from here in a sailing vessel, 
and therefore will not reach London for some time, 
but notice will be sent of their coming ; so be on 
the look out for them some day. We are off this 
afternoon for Quebec, where we hope to find some 
good news from you all. So adieu, my dear child. 
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LETTER V. 

JOURNEY FROM MONTREAL TO QUEBEC. — QUEBEC. — FALLS 
OP MONTMORENCY. — ISLAND POND. — ^WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
— PORTLAND. — RETURN TO BOSTON. — HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. — NE WHAVEN. — YALE UNIVERSITY. — RETURN 
TO NEW YORK. 

Portland Maine, Sept 29th, 1858. 

I CLOSED my last letter to you at Montreal, since 
which we have been travelling so much that I have 
had no time for writing till to-night. I mus^ now, 
therefore, endeavour to resume the thread of my 
narrative, though it is a little' perplexing to do so 
after going over so much ground as we have done 
lately in a short space of time. 

We left Montreal early in the afternoon of the 
27th, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Bailey. He 
is one of the managers of the Grand Trunk Bail way, 
and came with us as far as Quebec, as a sort of guard 
of. honour or escort, papa having been specially com- 
mended to the care of the employes on this line. Both 
he and his wife are English. We crossed the St. 
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Lawrence in a steam-ferry to join the railway, and 
as long as it was light we had a most delightful 
journey through a highly cultivated country, covered 
with small farms, which came in quick succession 
on both sides of the road. These farms are all the 
property of French Canadians, and on each one there 
is a wooden dwelling-house, with bams and out-houses 
attached to it, and the land runs down from the front 
of the tenement to the railroad. There is no hedge 
to be seen anywhere, and these long strips of fields 
looked very like allotment lands in England, though 
on a larger scale. These proprietors have been pos- 
sessors of the soil from the time of the first settle- 
ment of the French in Canada, and the farms have 
suffered from the subdivision of property consequent 
on the French law of succession. They are so close 
together that, when seen at a distance, the houses 
look like a continuous line of street as far as the eye 
can reach, but we soon lost sight of them in the ob- 
scurity occasioned by forests and the approach of 
night. We passed many log huts, which, though 
very rude, do not seem uncomfortable dwellings. 

We saw little of the country as we approached 
Quebec, and were conscious only of crossing the 
ChaudiSre river and of going along its banks for some 
way, and afterwards along those of the St. Law- 
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rence, till we reached Point Levi, opposite Quebec. 
Here we got into a steamer to cross the river, and 
from the steamer we had a grand view of the 
citadel and town of Quebec^ the tin spires shining 
jointly with the moon and the comet ; for we beg to 
say we do not require telescopes of high power, as 
we see by the papers you do in England, to detect 
the latter luminary, which really does look here 
almost as if it added to the light of the night. Papa 
and I differ greatly as to the length of its tail, I 
say it looks two yards long, but papa says it is diffi- 
cult to tell this, but that it is really about a degree 
and a half in length, or about six diameters of the 
moon. The nucleus is larger and brighter than any 
star in the Great Bear, and these are all bright here 
to a degree of which you can form no idea. The 
planets look as large as fourpenny-pieces. Papa 
has made me reduce them to this estimate, as I 
originally said as large as sixpences; but he questions 
altogether my appreciation of the size of the heavenly 
bodies, which do all seem wonderfully large to my 
eyes. 

On reaching the north side of the river, on which 
Quebec stands, we got into an omnibus and drove 
up streets of a most tremendous ascent; it was 
really quite alarming, as the pavement was in the 
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most dreadful state, and the omnibus, which was 
very rickety, was crammed with passengers* Next 
morning we got up very early, and papa went out 
before breakfast to inquire for the letters which we 
expected to receive from England, but which had 
not yet arrived. 

After an early breakfast we went in an open carriage 
to the Falls of Montmorency, and I think I never 
had a more lovely drive. We passed through several 
most prosperous-looking villages, and between farm 
houses so closely adjoining each other as to give the 
appearance of a long suburb to the city. At Beau- 
port, about half-way between Quebec and Montmo- 
rency, there is a splendid Boman Catholic church, 
which would do credit to any country. The in- 
habitants here and at Quebec generally are entirely 
French Canadians, and the driver here, as at Mon- 
treal, was quite in the Cohar^* style for intelligence 
and respectable appearance. The falls of Montmo- 
rency are a little way off the road, and the approach 
to the top of the fall down a flight of wooden stairs 
is very easy. The river here descends in one great 
fall of 250 feet, and as the river is 60 feet wide, 
the proportion between the height and the breadth 

♦ Car driver, some years ago, at Pau. 
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of the fall seems nearly perfect. It falls almost 
into the St. Lawrence, as it tumbles over the very- 
bank of the latter riyer^ and the view up and down 
the glorious St. Lawrence is here very beautifuL We 
were elevated so far above the bottom of the chasm 
that the spray apparently rose up only a short way, 
but it really does rise upwards of 150 feet, and in 
winter it freezes and forms a cone of ice exceeding 100 
feet in height, which is said to present a most won* 
derful appearance. 

Returning to Quebec we had a splendid view of 
the town. The fortress on Cape Diamond seemed 
to jut out into the river, along the banks of which, 
and rising to a great height above it, the town 
lay in all its glory. The tops of the houses and 
the spires of the churches are covered with tin, 
and from the dryness of the atmosphere it looks as 
fresh and polished as if just put up. The sun was 
shining splendidly, and the effect was almost dazzling. 
This and the richness of the intervening country 
produced an impression which it would be difficult 
to effiice from the memory. The citadel, I should 
think, is hardly as high as the castles of Edinburgh 
or Stirling, but in this country everything (even to 
the heavenly bodies 1 1 !) is on such a scale that it is not 
easy to draw comparisons. The guide book, how- 
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ever^ says that the rock rises 350 feet perpendicularly 
from the river, so that by looking at some of your 
books of reference, you may find out which is the 
highest. The approach is from the town behind, by 
a zig-zag road, and the fortifications seem very for- 
midable and considerable, though papa says greatly 
inferior to Gibraltar, or to Malta, which it more 
strongly resembles as a work of art, 

Mr. Baily procured us an order for admission, so 
that we went to the highest point, and the view up 
and down the river was truly magnificent. A little 
below the town it is divided by an island of con- 
siderable size, and as the river takes a bend here, it 
is rather difficult to make out its exact course. The 
town is situated at the junction of the St. Lawrence 
and the St. Charles, and as the latter forms a large 
bay or estuary at the confluence, the whole has a 
very lake-like appearance. 

We left the citadel at the gate opposite the one 
at which we entered, and getting out upon the 
plains of Abraham, saw the monument erected on 
the spot where Wolfe fell; close to it is an old 
well from which water was brought to him to relieve 
his thirst after he had received his mortal wound. 
Another monument is erected within the citadel, in 

a 
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what is called the Governor's Garden. This is 
raised to the joint memories of Wolfe and the 
French general^ Montcalm^ who was also mortally 
wounded in the same action. From the plains of 
Abraham there is a beautiful view up the river^ and 
here, as on the other side of the town, the country 
at a distance is studded with farm houses. In a 
circuit we made of two or three miles in the vicinity 
of the town, we passed a number of really splendid 
villas belonging to English residents, but with this 
exception all seemed much more French than 
English, excepting that in la meille France we never 
saw such order, cleanliness, and comfort, nor could 
these be well surpassed in any country. 

The small farmers here live entirely upon the pro- 
duce of their farms ; they knit their own stockings, 
and weave their own grey coarse cloth. We looked 
into several of their houses, and the extreme cleanli- 
ness of every little comer of their dwellings was won- 
derful. The children seem very healthy and ro- 
bust-looking. The whole population talk French. 
The crosses by the roadside proclaim them to be 
Soman Catholics, and the extensive convents in the 
town tend doubtless to the promotion of the tem- 
poral comforts of the poorer inhabitants. The prip- 
cjpal church was richly decorated with gilding up 
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to the roof, and the gold, from the dryness of the 
climate, was as bright as if newly laid on. 

The extreme clearness of the air of Canada con- 
tributed, no doubt, greatly to the beauty of everything 
we saw, though we found the cold that accompanied 
it rather sharper than we liked. Mrs. Baily told 
me that it is a curious sight to see the market in the 
winter, everything being sold in a frozen state. The 
vegetables are dug up in the beginning of winter, 
and are kept in cellars and from thence brought to 
market A month's consumption can be bought at 
a time, without the provisions spoiling, as all remains 
frozen till it is cooked. The sheep and pigs are seen 
standing, as if alive, but in a thoroughly frozen state. 
The winter lasts from November till April. Sleigh- 
ing is the universal and only mode of travelling. 
The sleighs, which are very gay, are covered with 
bells, and the travellers in them are usually clothed 
in expensive furs. Pic-nics are carried on in the 
winter, to arrange which committees are formed, 
each member inviting his friends till the parties often 
number 100. They then hire a large room for 
dancing, and the guests dress themselves in their 
ball dresses, and then envelope themselves in their 
furs, and start at six in the evening for their ball, 
frequently driving in their sleighs for several miles 
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hj moonlight to the place of rendezvous. Open 
sleighs are almost always used for evening parties^ 
and apparently without any risk^ although the even- 
ing dress is put on before starting. There is great 
danger without care of being frost-bitten during a 
Canadian winter, but it must be a very gay and 
pretty sight .to see sleighs everywhere, and all seem 
to enjoy the wintw much, though the cold is very 
intense. 

We left Quebec early in the afternoon of the 28th, 
having called at the post-ofl5ce on our way to the 
train, and got our English letters. We now passed 
during the day what we missed seeing the night 
before, on our approach to Quebec. In crossing 
the Chaudiere we could see the place where this 
large river plunges over a perpendicular rock 130 
feet high, and the river being here very broad, the 
falls must be very fine, but though we passed close 
above them, we could only distinguish the differ- 
ence of level between the top and the bottom, and 
see the cloud of spray rising above the whole. The 
road till night-fall passed chiefly through forest 
lands. The stations were good, though sometimes 
very small, and at one of the smallest the station- 
master was the son of an English clergyman. 

At Richmond we parted company with the Bailys 
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and got on to Island Pond, where we slept at a large 
and most comfortable hotel. From Kichmond the 
road passes through a very pretty country, but Its 
beauties were lost upon us, as the night was very 
dark and there was no moon. This- also caused us 
to miss seeing the beauties of Island Pond on our 
arrival there, but we were fully repaid by the sight 
which greeted our eyes in the morning, when we 
looked out of our window. The Americans certainly 
have grand notions of things, this Island Pond 
being a lake of considerable dimensions studded with 
beautiful islands, and surrounded on all sides by 
finely wooded hills, up which the heavy mist rose 
half way, presenting the appearance we have so often 
seen in Switzerland, of hills apparently rising out of 
a frozen ocean. The mist too, covering the surface 
of the water, gave it a snow-like look, and altogether 
the sight was very lovely. The road from this to 
Gorham was most interesting, being down the course 
of the Androscoggan river through a very wide 
valley, with high hills on both sides. 

We left the train at the Alpine House at Gorham, 
to take a peep at the White Mountains. We were 
kept waiting some little time at Gorham, while the 
wheels of the huggy^ that was to take us to the foot 
of Mount Washington, were being examined. This 
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vehicle was a sort of double-bodied pony chair, of 
a very rickety description, the front seat being con- 
trived to turn over, so as to make more room for 
those at the back to get in and out, the consequence 
was that it was always disposed, even with papa's 
weight upon it, to turn over, and throw him upon 
the horses' tails. Thrower and I sat behind, and 
papa and the driver in the front, and I held on 
tightly by the back, which had the double advantage 
of keeping me in, and of preventing his tumbling 
out. We had two capital horses, and were driven 
for eight miles by the side of a mountain torrent 
called by the unromantic name of the Peabody River. 
The woods through which we passed were extremely 
pretty, and the torrent was our companion through- 
out the drive. The road was of the roughest possible 
description, over large boulders and up and down 
hills. The only wonder was, that we were not 
tossed out of our carriage and into the torrent. The 
leaves were beginning to turn, and some of the 
foliage was extremely beautiful, particularly that of 
the moosewood, the large leaf of which turns to a 
rich mulberry colour. We picked several of them 
to dry. 

On reaching the Glen House, we found ourselves 
in front of a very large hotel, standing in an amphi- 
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theatre of mountains. These are called by the names 
of the presidents, Washington, Monroe, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Madison. Washington is 6500 feet 
high, and seven others, which form a continuous line 
of peaks, are higher than Ben Nevis. Although 
enow has faUen this year, they seem free from snow 
just now, but they all have a white appearance 
from the greyish stone of which they are formed, 
and hence the name of the White Mountains. 
We went a short way up the ascent to Mount 
Washington, and judging from this beginning, the 
road up the mountain must be very beautiful. For 
two-thirds of the height they are covered with 
splendid forest trees. When, at this season, the leaves 
are changing in places to a deep crimson, the effect 
is very fine. The upper part of these mountains 
seems to consist of barren rocks. We returned and 
dined at the Alpine House. Both papa and I were 
seriously frightened in our walks, especially at the 
Glen House, by encountering three savage-looking 
bears. Liiekily before we had shouted for help, we 
discovered they were chained, but the first being 
exactly in a path we were trying to walk along, 
really alarmed us. 

We left Gorham for Portland at about four o'clock. 
The road the greater part of the way is perfectly 
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beautiful. It continued along the course of the 
Androscoggan, with the White Mountains on one 
side, and with a range, which to our eyes appeared 
quite as high, on the other. When we left the river, 
the road was diversified by passing several large 
lakes, one of which, called Bryant's Pond, resembled 
Island Pond in beauty. 

October Ist — We got up betimes yesterday to 
see Portland, which it was too late to do to any 
purpose on the evening of our arrival. Papa de- 
livered his letter to Mr. Miller, the agent here of the 
Grand Trunk Kailway, and he accompanied us on 
the heights, from which we were able to look down 
Upon the town and ite noble harbour — the finest in 
the United States. As it is here that the Leviathan 
is destined to come if she ever does cross the Atlantic, 
they have, at a great expense, made a wharf to re- 
ceive her. The harbour is entirely land-locked and 
studded with islands. The day was very fine, but 
not so clear as the day before, or we should have 
seen the White Mountains, which are clearly visible 
from this, although sixty miles distant in a right 
line.. The city is very beautiful, and, like all the 
New England towns, most clean and well conditioned. 
Each street is embellished by avenues of elm trees 
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of a larger size than we have yet seen in America^ 
with the exception of those in the park of Boston. 

We had here an opportunity of witnessing 
a very pretty sights which was the exercising of 
the Fire Companies^ of which there are nine in 
this town. Each Company had an engine as clean 
and bright as if it had just come out of the maker's 
hands^ and the firemen attached to them were dressed 
in uniforms^ each of a different colour. Long ropes 
were fastened to these engines^ by which the men 
drew them along. To each engine there was also 
attached a brigade of men^ wearing helmets^ and fire- 
proof dresses. They seemed altogether a fine body 
of men. We did not wait to see the result of the 
trial, as to which engine could pump furthest, which, 
with a reward of i^lOO to be given to the successful 
engine, was the object of their practising. These 
Fire Companies seem to be a great ^^ Institution " 
everywhere in the United States, the troop at New 
York having figured greatly in the Cable rejoicings. 
The companies of different towns are in the habit of 
paying visits to each other, when great f^tes take 
place, and much good-fellowship is shown. Fires are 
very frequent in the great towns, but the means of 
extinguishing them must be great in proportion, judg- 
ing from what we have seen here. These oompanie9 
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are said to be very well organised, and as they act 
as a police also, very little pilfering takes place. 
Mr. Miller afterwards took us to a part of the suburbs 
to show us some very pretty villas, with gardens 
more cared for than any we have yet seen. 

We left Portland in the afternoon. There are 
two railways from Portland to Boston, and we 
selected the lower or sea-coast road. The country 
was not very pretty, the shore being flat, but as we 
approached the seaports of Portsmouth, Newbury- 
port, and Salem, the views improved, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth, which stands 
on a neck of land jutting far into the sea. There 
was a great deal of hay standing on meadows 
which were flooded by the sea water; to protect 
the stacks, they were built upon platforms sup- 
ported by stone pillars, which had a curious effect. 
The crops seemed very abundant, for the stacks 
were large and close together and spread over a 
wide area. The quality of this salted hay is said 
to be good, and the animals like it very much. 

We got to Boston late last night, and to-day papa 
paid a long visit to Judge Curtis, and we went after- 
wards on a railway, drawn by horses, to see the fa- 
mous Harvard University, in the town of Cambridge, 
which lies about four miles to the west of Boston. 
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When Mr. Jared Sparkes, the late president, was 
in England, papa, at Mr. Morgan's request, gave 
him letters to Cambridge, and upon the strength of 
this we called on him and were most graciously re- 
ceived by Mrs, Sparkes, who entertained us till 
Mr. Sparkes returned from Boston. He is a very 
pleasing and intelligent man; before parting they 
gave us letters to Professor Silliman, of the sist^ 
University of Yale, at New Haven, We met here 
too Mr. and Mrs. Stevens, who accompanied us back 
to Boston, and loaded us with introductions to the 
same place. 

The town of Cambridge occupies a good deal of 
ground, for the so-called streets are avenues of beau- 
tiful trees, with villas interspersed between them. 
In an open space in the centre of the town, there is 
a most magnificent tree, called the Washington Elm, 
noted, not only for its size, but for its being histori- 
cally connected with Washington. There is a large 
library belonging to the college ; and the college 
is in every way very flourishing ; but as we mean to 
return here again, we did not think it worth while 
now to see it in detail.* 

October 2nd. — Papa went last night to a meeting, 
which is held every night for prayer, at the Young 

* We, unfortanately, never had an opportunity of returning to 
Cambiidge. 
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Men's Christian Association, and was extremely 
pleased with what he saw and heard. He was there 
for half an hour before the prayers began. These 
lasted from nine till ten. Papa was placed in the seat 
of honour, in a chair beside the President, and was 
asked by him to address the meeting ; but he got out 
of it by saying that he came to listen and not to 
speak, and added only a few words on the great in- 
terest with which these revivals in America were 
looked upon in England. He was very much in- 
terested with the whole of the proceedings, which 
were conducted with extreme moderation and right 
feeling. . 

To-day we made an early start, and at first 
went over the ground which we travelled when we 
left Boston for Niagara ; but instead of leaving the 
Connecticut river at Springfield, as we did on that 
occasion, we followed its course to Harford, and 
finally came on to New Haven, from which place I 
am now writing. 

We arrived at two o'clock, and, after getting some 
food, called on Professor SiUiman, who took us over 
the University, and showed us the museum, where 
there are some wonderful foot-prints on slabs of rock, 
which have been found in this country. There is 
also here one of the. largest meteoric stones that is 
known. In the library there are many books which 
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were given to It by Bishop Berkeley, whose memory 
seems as much respected here as it is at Newport. 

October 3rd. — Professor Silliman called on us 
this morning at ten o'clock, and brought with him 
Mr. Sheffield, an influential person in this neigh- 
bourhood, and a great patron of the University. 
As Mr. Sheffield was an Episcopalian, he took us to 
his church, where we heard a most strikiug sermon, 
and afterwards received the Communion. The 
number of communicants was very large. We are 
very much struck at seeing how well Sunday is ob- 
served in America. There are about thirty churches 
in New Haven, and they are all, we are told, well 
filled. These churches are of various denomina- 
tions ; but there seems a total want of anything like 
a parochial system. 

Papa went afterwards to the College chapel, or 
rather church, where the young men attached to the 
University were assembled in the body of the build- 
ing. Papa was in the gallery, which is appropriated to 
the Professors and their families. There are no less 
than forty -one Professors at Yale, including those of 
theology, law, and medicine, which are all studied 
here. 

The sciences take greatly the lead over the 
classics. When we remarked to Professor Silliman 
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how great the proportion of scientific Professors 
seemed to be^ he said the practical education which 
was given in this country, rendered this more neces- 
sary than in England, where men have more time 
and leisure for literary pursuits. This is no doubt 
the case, and in this country the devotion of every 
one's time and talents to money-making is much to 
be regretted, for it is the non-existence of a highly 
educated class that tends to keep down the general 
tone of society here, by not affording any standard to 
look up to. It is curious what a depressing effect is 
caused in our minds by the equality we see every 
where around us ; it is very similar to what we lately 
felt when on the shores of their vast lakes, — tideless, 
and therefore lifeless, when compared to the sea with 
its ever-varying heights. If I may carry this idea 
further, I might say there is another point of resem- 
blance between the physical and moral features of 
the country, inasmuch as when the waters of these 
lakes of theirs are stirred up and agitated by storms, 
they are both more noisy and more dangerous than 
those of the real ocean. 

New Haven is considered to be the most beautiful 
town in America, and it is marvellously beautiful. 
The elm is a very fine tree on this continent. 
It is of a peculiar kind, rising to a great height 
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before any branches shoot out, thus producing large 
overhanging branches like a candelabrum. It is 
commoli in all American towns, but this is called 
by pre-eminence the City of Elms. There are broad 
avenues in every direction, the branches of the trees 
meeting across and forming shady walks on the 
hottest day. 

The shops, relatively to the size of the town, are 
as good as any we have seen in the larger cities. 
Next to the booksellers' shops, or book stores as they 
call them, the most striking, if they are not the most 
striking of all, are the chemists' shops, which abound 
here as elsewhere. They are of enormous size, and 
are kept in perfect order, though the marvel is 
lessened when the variety of their contents is con- 
sidered, this being of a very miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, chiefly perfumery, at all events not restricted 
to drugs. Hat stores and boot stores are very 
numerous^ and labels of " Misses' Hats" and " Gents' 
Pants fixed to patterns," are put up in the windows. 

In the afternoon Professor Silliman took papa a 
long walk in the country, and geologised him among 
basaltic rocks of great beauty; and in passing 
through the woods, they made a grand collection 
of red leaves. I had, during this walk, been 
deposited with Mrs. Silliman, and we remained and 
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drank tea with them. The professor's father^ also 
Professor Silliman^ a most energetic gentleman^ up- 
wards of eighty years old^ came to meet us^ as did 
Professor Dana and one or two others^ including the 
gentleman who preached to the boys. I cannot get 
papa to tell me how he preached, and must draw my 
own conclusion from his silence. He will only 
admit that the pew was very comfortable and the 
cushion soft, and as he was kept awake all last night 
by mosquitoes, the inference to be drawn is not 
difficult. I have since been employed in arranging 
my leaves in a blotting -book, which I got at Boston 
for that purpose, and as it is late must close this for 
to-night. 

New Yorky October ^th, — We left New Haven this 
morning and arrived here this afternoon. The in- 
termediate country along the northern shore of Long 
Island Sound is very interesting. We crossed a 
great many rivers which in England would be 
deemed large ones, at the mouths of which were 
pretty villages, but we passed so rapidly that we had 
scarcely time to do more than catch a glimpse of 
them. As the mail leaves to-morrow, I must con- 
clude this. 
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LETTER VI. 



DESTRUCTION OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. — PIIILADELPHLA.. 

CEMETERY. — GIRARD COLLEGE. BALTIMORE. 

AMERICAN LITURGY. RETURN TO PHILADELPHIA. 

PENITENTIARY. RETURN TO NEW YORK. 

New York, 12th Oct. 1858. 

We have seen comparatively so little since I last 
wrote to you, that I have hesitated about sending 
by this mail any account of our travels ; but I 
believe, upon the whole, it may be as well to give 
you an account of our movements up to this time. 

My last letter would tell you of our arrival at 
this place. The evening was so fine, that papa and I 
were induced to go to the Crystal Palace. Although 
very inferior to ours at Sydenham, it was interesting 
as being filled with an immense variety of farming 
implements, which had been brought together for 
the great annual agricultural show. There were 
also large collections of sewing machines, hydraulic 
presses, and steam engines, besides collections of 
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smaller articles^ watches, jewellery, &c.; and a great 
many statues, including the original models of 
Thorwaldsen's colossal group of our Saviour and 
the Apostles. The place was brilliantly lighted up, 
and the effect was very striking. 

Next day papa was returning home and saw a 
dense cloud of smoke hanging over the town ; and 
on approaching the spot, found the poor palace and 
all its contents a thing of the past; one minaret only 
being left of the building. The whole had been 
consumed by fire in ten minutes; so rapid was the 
progress of the flames from the time of their first 
bursting out, that in that short space of time the dome 
had fallen in; and wonderful to say, though there 
were more than 2000 people, chiefly women and 
children, in the building when the alarm was given, 
the whole of them escaped uninjured. 

We waited on in New York till Friday the 8 th, 
vainly hoping to hear tidings of William ; although 
by a letter received from him a day or two before, 
he said he should probably be at Baltimore on 
Saturday. With this uncertainty hanging over his 
plans, we determined on going there ; and on Friday 
7)ight got as far as Pl^ladelphia by the Camden and 
Amboy Railway, tlirough a country far from pretty, 
compared with what we have been accustomed to. 
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Philadelphia is situated between the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, at about six miles above the 
junction of tlie two rivers. In order to reach the 
town we had to cross the Delaware, which we did 
in a steamer of huge proportions. It was getting 
dark when we landed at Philadelphia ; and we were 
much struck with ^the large and broad streets and 
well-lighted shops. It is said of New York, that the 
winding lanes and streets in the old part of the town, 
originated in the projectors of the city having decided 
to build their first houses along paths which had been 
established by the cattle when turned into the woods. 
The projectors of Philadelphia have certainly avoided 
this error, if error it was; for there the streets 
throughout the city are as regular as the squares 
of a chess board, which a map of the city much 
resembles. The streets extend from one river to 
the other. 

We got up next morning betimes; and as it is 
our intention to see the town more thoroughly here- 
after, we took advantage of a lovely day (but what 
day is not here beautiful) to see a cemetery situated 
upon a bend of the Schuylkill. It is very extensive ; 
for they have so much elbow room in this country 
that they can afford to have things on a large scale ; 
and everything here partook of this feature. The 
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plots of ground allotted to each family were capa- 
cious squares, ornamented with flowers, surrounded 
by white marble balustrades, and large enough to 
contain separate tombstones, often inside walks, and 
sometimes even iron arm-chairs and sofas. The 
monuments were all of white marble, of which 
material ther^ seems here to be a great abundance, 
and none of them were offensive in their style, but 
on the contrary were in general in that good taste, 
which the Americans in some way or other, how 
we cannot make out, contrive to possess, 

We went afterwards to see the famous Girard 
College, for the education of orphan boys. Mr. 
Girard bequeathed two millions of dollars to found 
it, and his executors have built a massive marble 
palace, quite unsuited, it struck us, to the purpose 
for which it was intended; and the education we 
are told, is unsuited likewise to the station in life of 
the boys who are brought up in it. As in most 
public institutions for the purposes of education in 
this country, no direct religious instruction is given. 
This does not seem in general to proceed from any 
want of appreciation of its importance, but is owing 
to the difficulty, where there is no predominant 
creed, of giving instruction in any : but in the case 
of the Girard institution, even this excuse for the 
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omission cannot be made, for a stipulation was im- 
posed by Mr. Glrard in his will, that no minister 
of any denomination should ever enter its walls, 
even as a visitor, though this, we understand is not 
carried out. For the first time in America we met 
here with a most taciturn official, and could learn 
much less than we wished of the manner in which 
the institution is managed. 

On Saturday the 9th, being the same afternoon, 
we went on to Baltimore, and were perplexed at not 
finding letters from William ; but to our great relief 
he made his appearance in the evening, much pleased 
with his travels. 

The country from Philadelphia to Baltimore, like 
that which we passed through on the preceding day, 
is much less interesting than the country to the 
north of New York ; but a grand feature of the road 
we travelled was the Susquehanna River, which is 
here very broad, and which we crossed in a large 
steamer, leaving the train we were in, and joining 
another which was in readiness on the other side. 
The point at which we crossed the river, was at 
the spot where it falls into the Chesapeake. The 
shores of this beautiful bay are profusely indented 
with arms or estuaries, the heads of which, as well 
as the mouths of several tributary rivers, we rc- 
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peatedly crossed on long bridges : this afforded a 
great variety in the scenery, and much enlivened 
the last part of our journey. 

Next day being Sunday, we heard an admirable 
sermon from Dr. Cox. The church in which he 
preached was a large and handsome one, and tlie 
service was well performed. In describing the 
service at West Point, I mentioned that it differed 
in some respects from our own. We have now had 
frequent opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the American liturgy ; and, as it will interest some 
of you at home, I may as well tell you a little in 
what those differences consist, with which we were 
most forcibly struck. 

Some alterations were of course rendered neces- 
sary by the establishment of a republic, but these 
seem to have been confined as far as possible to what 
the occasion called for. I think, however, in spite 
of their republicanism, they might have retained the 
Scriptural expression, *^ King of Kings, and Lord 
of Lords," instead of changing it to the inflated, 
" High and Mighty Buler of the Universe." This 
reminded us of the doubt raised by some, when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, if the words 
ought not then to have been changed to "King 
of Queens." It is pleasing, however, to observe 
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liow small the variations in general are, if indeed 
there be any, which are at Variance with either 
the doctrine or the discipline of the Church of 
England, 

We are so much accustomed to the opening sen- 
tences of our own Liturgy, ** When the wicked man 
turneth away from the wickedness that he hath com- 
mitted," &c., that their opening words startled us at 
first ; but their two or three initiatory sentences are 
well selected to begin the service ; the first being, 
" The Lord is in his holy temple : let all the earth 
keep silence before him." 

Some of the alterations are improvements rather 
than blemishes, for the constant repetitions in our 
service are avoided. The Lord's prayer is less fre- 
auently repeated, and the collect for the day, when it 
has to be read in the Communion Service, is omitted 
where it first occurs with us. A little more freedom 
of choice, too, is allowed to the minister in several 
parts of the service. For example : the Apostle's 
Creed or the Nicene Creed may be substituted for 
each other, as the latter is not used in the oflSce for 
the Communion; and instead of reading the Psalter 
as divided into days in the daily service, some 
very good selections from the Psalms are made, 
which may be substituted either on the week days, or 
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on Sundays. The dally Lessons are shortened, and 
yet all the portions read by us, out of the Canonical 
Scriptures, are retained, which is managed by omit- 
ting all the Lessons taken from the Apocrypha. 

The second lessons on Sundays are specially ap- 
pointed as well as the first, and not made to depend, 
as with us, on the day of the month. 

The Commination Service for Ash Wednesday is 
omitted, only the two prayers at the end being 
retained ; these are read after the Litany. The 
Athanasian Creed is never used. 

Some of the verbal alterations, however, grated 
harshly on our ears. They are of course obliged to 
pray for the President, but instead of the petition to 
" grant him in health and wealth long to live," they 
have substituted the word " prosperity " for the good 
old Saxon " wealth," for fear, apparently, of being 
misunderstood by it to mean dollars. They seem 
too, to have a remarkable aversion to all them thats, 
always substituting the words those who. But the 
peculiarity which pleased us most in the American 
service, was that, instead of the few words of inter- 
cession introduced into our Litany, " especially those 
for whom our prayers are desired," there are dis- 
tinct and very beautiful .prayers for tlie different 
circumstances under which the prayers of the congre- 
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gation may be asked ; as for example in sickness, or 
affliction, or going to sea, &c. There is, also, a special 
form of prayer for the visitation of prisoners, and one 
of thanksgiving after the harvest, also offices for 
the consecration of churches, and for the institution 
of ministers to churches ; and some excellent forms 
of prayers authorised by the church to be used in 
families. These seem the chief alterations, excepting 
that the Communion Service differs very much from 
ours ; the oblation and invocation, which I believe 
are used in the Scotch service, being introduced 
into theirs. To the whole is added, in their prayer 
books, a most excellent selection of psalms and 
hymns, in which one is glad to recognise almost all 
those which we admire most in our own hymn 
books. 

But, after this long digression, to return to my 
journal. After the service, Mr. Morgan, who had 
accompanied us to Baltimore with his daughter, in- 
troduced us to Dr. Cox, and we were invited by him 
to return on Thursday to a great missionary meet- 
ing, which is to be held in Baltimore ; but this, I am 
afraid, we shall hardly accomplish. In going and 
returning from church, we saw a good deal of the 
city. It is built upon slopes and terraces, which 
gives it a most picturesque appearance. It is in- 
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deed generally reputed to be the most beautiful city in 
the United States, and from the n«mber of monuments 
it contains, it has been called the "Monumental City." 
The principal structure of this kind is the Washing- 
ton monument, situated on a large open area, and 
upwards of two hundred feet high. It is entirely 
constructed of white marble, and has a colossal 
statue of Washington on the top. The town is 
built on the banks of the Patapsco, about fourteen 
miles from where its flows into the Chesapeake. It 
is navigable here for large ships, and presents one of 
those enormous expanses of water, which form a 
constant subject of dispute between papa and William, 
as to whether they are rivers, lakes, or estuaries. 
Large as the expanse of water is, the distance from 
the sea is at least 200 miles, and the water is quite 
fresh. 

We returned yesterday with William to Phila- 
delphia, and went to see the famous water-works, 
which supply the town with water from the Schuyl- 
kill. The water is thrown up by. forcing-pumps 
to large reservoirs above : the surrounding grounds are 
very pretty, and the whole is made into a fashionable 
promenade, which commands a fine view of the city. 
We afterwards went to the penitentiary, which has 
a world-wide renown from its being the model of 
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many which have been built in England and else- 
where. The solitary system is maintained, the 
prisoners never being allowed to see each other, nor 
could we see them. One poor man had been in 
confinement sixteen years out of twenty, to which 
he had been condemned. Any one remembering 
Dickens's account of this prison, must shudder at the 
recollection of it, and it was sad to feel oneself in the 
midst of a place of such sorrow. When here a few 
days ago, we had left our letters of introduction for 
Mr. Starr. He called to-day, and gave Papa some 
interesting information about the revivals. He takes 
great interest in the young gamins y whom I have 
described as " pedlering " in the railway cars, selling 
newspapers and cheap periodicals; they are a nu- 
merous class, and often sharp little fellows. Mr. 
Starr takes much pains in trying to improve their 
moral and religious characters. But I have no time 
at present for more. We returned to New York 
to-day, and are passing our last evening with William, 
who is to sail early to-morrow, and will be the 
bearer of this letter. 
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LETTER VII. 



AVILLIAil's DEPARTURE. GREENWOOD CEMETERV. JOUR- 
NEY TO WASHINGTON. ARRANGEMENTS FOR OUR 

JOURNEY TO THE FAR WEST. TOPSY. 



Washington, 16tli Oct. 1858. 

I CLOSED my last letter to you on the 12th, and 
gave it to William to take to you. On the following 
clay we bade him a sorrowful farewell, made all the 
more melancholy by the day being very rainy, which 
prevented our seeing him on board. We so very 
rarely see rain, that when it comes it is most de- 
pressing to our spirits, without any additional cause 
for lamentation ; but it never lasts beyond a day, 
and is always succeeded by a renewal of most bril- 
liant weather. 

To console ourselves next day, although papa said 
it was an odd source of consolation, we went to see 
the Greenwood Cemetery, which is one of the four 
remaining sights of New York, the fifth, the Crystal 
Palace, being, as I wrote to yon, burnt down. The 
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cemetery, however, proved a great " scZ/," as William 
would have called it ; for it is not to be compared to 
the one at Philadelphia; and instead of the beautiful 
white marble, surrounding each family plot, we 
found grey stone, or, still more commonly, a cast 
iron rail. Moreover, it had to be reached by an 
endless series of steamer-ferries and tramways, which, 
though they did not consume much money (under 
Is. a head), occupied a great deal more time than the 
thing was worth. The excursion, however, gave us 
an opportunity of seeing the town of Brooklyn, 
which, though insignificant, in point of size, as com- 
pared with New York, has nearly as many inhabitants 
as either Boston or Baltimore, and numbers more 
than twice those in the town from which I now 
write. 

We left New York yesterday, and slept at Phila- 
delphia. When we went there last week, the first 
thirty miles of our route was across the Bay of New 
York, in a steamer, and, on our return, we came the 
whole way by rail ; but there is a third line, which 
we took on this occasion, called the New Jersey Line, 
by which we went as far as Burlington by rail, and 
thence a distance of nineteen miles in a steam-boat 
down the Delaware. It was splendid moonlight, and 
the town of Philadelphia, w^hich stretches along the 
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banks of the river for nearly five miles^ was well 
lighted, and the river being crowded with ships, the 
whole effect was very pretty. 

It is marvellous how well they manage these huge 
steam-boats. They come noiselessly up to the pier 
without the least shock in touching it, and it is 
almost impossible to know when one has left the boat 
and reached terra firma^ so close do they bring the 
vessel up to the wharf. The whole process is directed 
by a man at the wheel, and regulated by sound of 
bell. There is a perfect absence of all yells, and 
cries, and strong expressions, so common in a French 
steamer, and not unfrequent in an English one. 

We arrived too late at Philadelphia to be able to 
do much that evening, and this morning, we started 
early for Baltimore, en route for this place. We 
had two very pleasant and communicative fellow- 
travellers, one a coal merchant, who resides at 
Wilmington, the capital of Delaware, the other a 
Quaker, a retired merchant from Philadelphia, who 
gave us a good deal of information about some of the 
institutions and charities of that place. He stood up 
much for the Girard College, and justified the enor- 
mous cost of the building, by saying it was meant as 
a monument to the founder. He made a very good 
defence of the solitary system, which I mentioned in 
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my last as existing in the penitentiary, and we 
were beginning to think him a very wise " Friend," 
when he broke out on the merits of Phonography, 
which, by his account, seems to have made much 
progress in America, and he has asked us to call on 
Mr. Pitman, their great authority on that subject, 
at Cincinnati. The old gentleman's namo was 
Sharpless, and it deserves to be recorded in this 
journal, he being the only American we have heard 
take anything like a high tone upon the subject of 
slavery. He gave us the names of some books upon 
the subject, which we, in the innocence of our hearts, 
have been asking for in Baltimore and here, forget- 
ting that we are now in those states where it forms 
a happy (?) feature in their domestic institutions. 

As we were about to part, the old gentleman 
addressed us both, and turning to me, said, " I must 
tell thee how well it was in thee to come out to this 
country with thy husband, and not to let him come 
alone. A man should never allow himself to be 
separated from a good wife, and thou doest well, 
both of thee, to keep together." To which compli- 
mentary speech I replied, that I had made it the one 
stipulation in giving my consent to papa's crossing 
the ocean that I should accompany him ; and I con- 
fessed that I little thought at the time that I should 
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be taken at my word, or that our berths would be 
engaged the following day ; but hoped rather, by 
such stipulation, to prevent his going altogether. I 
added that if all went well with our family at home, 
as I trusted it would, I had no reason to do other- 
wise than be very glad I had come. Wc arrived here 
at last. The Americans are very proud of their 
country. But, oh 1 it would do them all good to see 
this blessed Washington, which few of them do, 
except their Senators and Members of Congress, 
and others connected with government. Well may 
Dickens term it *^ the city of magnificent intentions." 
Such ambitious aspirings to make a great city I 
Such streets marked out; twice or three times the 
width of Portland Place ! and scarcely anything 
completed, with the exception of some public build- 
ings, which, to do them justice, are not only on a 
magnificent scale, but very beautiful. I shall, how- 
ever, delay my account of Washington till we have 
seen more of it, as we stay here till Monday after- 
noon, when we return to Baltimore so as to allow us 
to make a start for the West on Tuesday. 

We are to travel quite en prince^ over the Ohio 
and Baltimore railroad, one of the most wonderful 
of all American railways. At New York we 
had introductions given us to request the officials 
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of this line to allow us to travel on the engine, 
or on the cowcatcher if we preferred it ! either of 
which would undoubtedly have given us a fair 
opportunity of viewing the scenery ; but papa saw 
to-day, at Baltimore, the managing director, who 
has arranged for the principal engineer to go with 
us, and he is to take us in the director's car, which 
we are to have to ourselves, and this gentleman, 
Mr. Tyson, is to let us stop whenever we have 
a fancy to do so. We are to go fast or slow 
as we may prefer. We are to start on Tuesday 
morning, at the tail of the express train, and we 
have only to give the signal when our car will be 
detached. There are only two or three trains daily 
for passengers; but there are goods' and extra 
trains for various purposes, which are constantly 
running at different speeds on the road. It is by re- 
attaching ourselves to any of these, that we can, 
when we like, effect all this, and have an opportunity 
of seeing, in the most leisurely manner, and without 
any detriment to the other passengers, the various 
parts of the road that may be worth exploring* 
The line is very beautiful, and I hope Mr. Tyson 
will be prepared for my frequently stopping him 
when I see trees, with their splendid red leaves that 
I may wish particularly to gather. We are to take 

I 
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our food in this carriage, if neoessarj, and have 
beds made up in it, so as to make us quite indepen- 
dent of inns, and we may pass as many days as we 
like upon the road. We are to do this because, 
though some of the hotels are good, we may not find 
them at the exact places where we wish to stop. 
Papa has no connection with this road, and it must 
be American appreciation of his virtues which has 
led the officials to deal with us in this luxurious way. 

On Tuesday the 19th inst, therefore, we make 
our real start for the West, and shall probably the 
first night reach Harper's Ferry, a place which 
President Jefferson, in his " Notes on Virginia,*' 
which you will find in papa's library, said, was " one 
of the most stupendous scenes in nature, and well 
worth a voyage across the Atlantic to witness;" 
and this was written when these voyages were not 
so easily accomplished as they are now. But this 
railway has opened up scenery which was not known 
to Jefferson, and is said far to surpass, in beauty, 
even this celebrated Harper's Ferry ; but of this we 
shall soon be able to judge for ourselves. 

October \%th. — This must be posted to-day before 
we lionise this place, so I shall reserve all I have to 
say about Washington till my next, and shall fill up 
this page with a description of a real live ** Topsy " 
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slave^ with whom we have made acquaintance here. 
She is fourteen, the property of an old Miss D. 
We noticed her yesterday standing about in the pas- 
sage, and asked her if she belonged to the hotel, and 
she said no, that she belonged to Miss D. We said, 
quite seriously, as we now always do to blacks and 
whites of the lower orders, " Where were you 
raised?" The creature answered us quietly, "In 
Virginny.** She is a full, well grown girl, with a 
large bushy crop of wool on her head ; a pleasant, 
large, round intelligent face, that is almost pretty. 
The young niggers have very little of the real negro 
cast of countenance, and the little boys and girls 
about the streets are really pretty, and almost love- 
able looking ; while the elders, especially the females, 
are hideous to behold, and are only to be tolerated, 
in point of looks, when they wear coloured turbans. 
When I see one adorned in a bonnet at the back of 
her head, with a profusion, inside, of the brightest 
artificial flowers, a bright vulgar shawl and dress, 
and an enormous hoop, with very narrow petticoats, 
I always wish to rush home, light a large bonfire, 
and throw into the flames every article of orna- 
mental dress that I possess. 

But to return to dear Topsy. We asked her if 
she were a slave, feeling very backward to put so 

I 2 
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trying a question to her ; but she answered with the 
utmost simplicity, that she was, just as if we had 
asked her if she were from France or Germany. 
In reply to our questions, she said that her father and 
mother were slaves ; that she has several younger 
brothers and sisters; that Miss D. is very rich. 
*^'Spect she has above a hundred slaves ;" and that 
she is very kind to them alL "Can you read?" 
" No ; Miss D. has often tried to teach me, but I 
never could learn. ' Spect I am too large to learn 
now." We lectured her about this, and gave her 
Sir Edward Parry's favourite advice, to "try 
again." I then asked her if she went to church. 
"No, never." "Does Miss D.?" "Mighty sel- 
dom." "Do you know who made you?" "Yes, 
God." " Do you ever pray?" " No, never; used 
to, long ago; but," ivith a most sanctimonious 
drawl, " feel such a burden like, when I try to kneel 
down, that I can't." This was such a gratuitous 
imitation of what she must have heard the goody'* 
niggers say, that I felt sorely disposed to give her 

* I have tried, in vain, to alter this Word, which is one coined at 
home, and used by the family, but cannot find a substitute for it. 
Lest, however, it be misunderstood, I most explain that it is ap- 
plied in reference to the truly good and pions among our friends ; 
as the word ** saints," ought to be, had not that term been unhappily 
associated with the ridiculous, and a false pretension to religion. 
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young black ears a sound boxings for supposing such 
a piece of acting could impose upon us. However, 
leaying the dark ears alone, I urged the duty of 
prayer upon her, as strongly and simply as I could, 
and made her promise to kneel down every night 
and morning and pray. She had heard of Christ, 
and repeated some text (again a quotation, no doubt, 
from the goody niggers) about his death; but she 
did not know, on further examination, who He is, 
nor what death He died. She said Miss D. read to 
them all, every Sunday ; but probably not in a very 
instructive manner. She said her name was Almira. 
I gave her Miss Marsh's "Light for the Line," 
which happened to be the only book I had by me 
which was at all suitable, and told her to get it read 
to her, and that I was sorry I had nothing else to 
give her ; but I shall try this morning to get her 
an alphabet, in order to encourage her to make an- 
other attempt to learn to read. At parting last 
night, I spoke as solemnly as I could to her, and 
told her we should probably never meet again in 
this world, but that we should be sure to meet here- 
after, at the judgment seat of God, and I entreated 
her to remember the advice I had given her. 

As we do not know Miss D., who is a very deaf old 
lady, staying here, like ourselves, for a day or two, 

I 3 
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our conferences with young Topsy have been neces- 
sarily very short, and constantly interrupted by Miss 
D.'s coming past us, and wanting her; but we should 
like very much to buy Almira, and bring her home 
to make a nursery maid of her, and teach her all she 
ought to know, and " 'spect " after all she is not " too 
large " to learn, poor young slave ! It was pleasant, 
in our first colloquy of the kind, to talk to such an 
innocent specimen of a slave. I mean innocent, as 
respects her ignorance of the horrors of slavery, of 
which she evidently had not even the faintest idea. 
I asked her what she did for Miss D. ? ^^ Dresses 
her, does her room, and fixes her up altogether." 
The real, original Topsy is no doubt a most correctly 
drawn character, judging by this specimen* And 
now adieu; you shall have a further chapter on 
Washington next time. 
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LETTER Vni. 

WASHINGTON. — BAPTIST CLASS-MEETING. — PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS. — VENUS BY DAYLIGHT. — BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILWAY, — WHEELING. — ARRIVAL AT COLUMBUS. 

Washington, 18th Oct. 1858. 

I DESPATCHED my last to you the day before yes* 
terday, and now must give you an account of our 
employments yesterday (Sunday, 17tli instant). 
The morning was very hot, and very lovely, with a 
clear blue sky, and I wished that impertinent young 
lady, Emily, could see what sort of weather we have 
here, and how her good wishes for us are accom- 
plished, beyond anything she can suppose ; for we 
can barely support the heat in the middle of the 
day. 

The weather being so lovely, we set oflF to a 
church in Georgetown, a suburb of Washington, 
where many of the foreign ministers live, and a very 
pretty suburb it is ; but when we got there, papa's 
head began to ache so much, that we thought it best 
to return to a church nearer the hotel, so that if he 

z 4 
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became worse^ he might leave the churchy and walk 
home. We were able, however, to sit out the ser- 
vice, and heard a very dull sermon from a young 
missionary, who was to sail, two days afterwards, 
with his wife, from Baltimore, for Africa ; his sermon 
was greatly taken from Livingstone's book, and he 
spoke more strongly against slavery than we should 
have looked for in a slave state. After the sermon, 
papa and I went to him, and we asked him a little 
about where he was going, &c. &c. He scarcely 
seemed to know, acknowledged he was but little 
acquainted with the work he had before him, and, 
finally, when papa put a piece of gold into his hand, 
he looked at it, and asked whether it was for himself 
or the Mission. We answered with some degree of 
inward surprise, that it was for any useful object 
connected with it, and we took leave of him, wishing 
him God-speed, but lamenting that a more efficient 
man wae not going out. 

Papa became much more head-achy during the 
day. Mr. Erskine called to see if we wanted any- 
thing, and strongly advised my going to a negro 
chapel in the evening, and hearing one of the blacks 
preach. They are mostly Methodists, that is Wes- 
leyans, or Baptists. He said I should hear them 
singing as I passed the doors, and could go in. 
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Poor papa^ by this time^ was fit for notliing except to 
remain quiet^ so Thrower and I set out in the even- 
ings and founds not without some difficulty^ an upper 
room^ brilliantly lighted^ over a grocer's warehouse. 
We went up two pairs of stairs^ and I did so in fear 
and trembling, remembering what the odour is when 
a large dining-room is filled with black waiters : a 
sort of sickly, sour smell pervades the room, that 
makes one hate the thought, either of dinner, or of 
the poor niggers themselves. It seems it is inherent 
in their skin ; to my surprise and satisfaction, how- 
ever, we found nothing of the kind in this room, 
the windows of which had been well opened before- 
hand. It was a large, whitewashed apartment, half 
filled with blacks. 

We were the only whites present; there were 
benches across the room, leaving a passage up the 
middle, the men and women occupying difierent 
sides. A pulpit was at the further end of the room, 
and in front of it stood a black preaching. He was 
in the middle of his sermon when we came in, so we 
did not hear the text, and sat down quietly at some 
distance from him, so as to be able to get out and go 
home to poor papa whenever we wished; a nigger came 
forward, and invited us to go further up the room, 
which we declined. The sermon went on for some 
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time ; it described the happiness felt by God's true 
children : and how they would cling to each other 
in persecution. The preacher encouraged them all 
in the path of holiness^ and explained the Gospel 
means of salvation with great clearness, and really 
with admirably chosen words; there was a little 
action but not too much ; and there were no vul- 
garities. The discourse was at least equal to the 
sermons of many of our dissenting ministers, and 
appeared to come from the lips of an educated 
gentleman, although with a black skin. He finished, 
and an old negro rose, and gave out the text : — 
** And seeing the multitudes. He went up into a 
mountain," &c His voice at first was faint, and I 
could not hear what were the various jokes he cut 
which produced loud laughter, so we advanced a 
little. He afterwards became more serious. His 
address was quite distinct from his text, being an 
earnest and very well delivered exhortation to the 
converted to grow in grace; at the end of every 
period he repeated his text as a refrain. 

At first, I observed among the dark ladies a few 
suppressed murmurs of approbation, but as his dis- 
course proceeded, these were turned into groans; 
and when he quoted a text, or said anything more 
than usually impressive, there was a regular rocking 
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and swaying of the figure among them^ while one or 
two repeated aloud the last words of his text While 
he was preaching, a tall thin young woman, in deep 
mourning, came in, and room was made for her to 
sit down next to a very fat negress^ whom I had 
observed at our own church in the morning. The 
latter passed her arm round the shoulder of tliis 
young woman, as they sat together, and I ob- 
served that at various solemn passages of the old 
man's address, they began to rock their bodies, 
gently at first, but afterwards more and more vio- 
lently, till at last they got into a way of rocking 
themselves quite forward off their seat, and then on 
it again, the fat woman cuddling up the thin one 
more and more closely to her. There seemed a sort 
of mesmeric influence between the two, occasioning 
in both similar twistings and contortions of the body, 
shakings of the head, lockings upward, lockings down- 
ward, and louder words of exclamation and approba- 
tion. This was not continuous in its violence, though 
there was generally some movement between them ; 
but the violence of it came on in fits, and was the effect 
of the old man's words. It was very curious that 
whenever he repeated the text (a far from exciting 
one, J thought), the agitation became most violent. 
The other women continued to murmur applause. 
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and one woman in advance of the others (a very 
frightful oue) looked upwards, and frequently smiled 
a heavenly (?) smile. I sat rather behind most of 
them, and on the side where the men were, so that 
unless when the women turned round, I could 
scarcely see their faces. After a time the old man 
commented upon the succeeding verses of the 
Chapter as far as the words, ^^ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit," &c., and h6re he ceased, almost ab- 
ruptly ; a hymn was immediately given out by the 
first preacher, and was sung most loudly and vigo- 
rously by most of the congregation. The men's 
voices were very loud, but they all sang true, and 
with great spirit and energy. There were no mu- 
sical instruments, and they sat while singing. The 
hymns seemed very stirring, but I am sorry I cannot 
give you the words of any of them, as there were no 
books, and they sung at first from memory, though 
in some of the after hymns the preacher gave them 
out by two lines at a time. 

This being, as I was afterwards told, a Baptist 
class-meeting, the first man invited any brother or 
sister to tell the others " how the Lord had dealt 
with him,** or " what He had done for his souL" 
(I quote his words.) Whereupon a tall well-dcessed 
young negro rose from his seat, and standing up. 
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told US that he had been a great sinner^ and that he 
had, through many difficulties, learnt to serve God. 
He spoke of persecutions from within in the strug- 
gles of a sinful nature and of great and bitter ones 
from without. He did not describe what these had 
been : but told us that the victory had been his. 
His language, and choice of expressions, were 
always good, though at times there was a little of 
the peculiar negro pronunciation. At all descrip- 
tions of the contest having been in his favour, the 
women swayed their bodies; and when he, and 
others after him, asserted to those around that what 
he had felt could not have been from Satan, and 
therefore must have been from God, there was great 
agitation, especially in my two friends, and grins 
and murmurs from the others. The men listened 
quietly, sometimes grinning with delight, and some- 
times leaning their heads forward on their hands, as 
if meditating. A few of the men who sat at the 
upper end of the room leant their heads against the 
wall, and might have been asleep. 

After this young man's "experience " was ended, 
came another singing of hymns, and then another 
invitation for more ** experiences ; " when a tall, fat, 
important-looking man rose : his figure reminded 
one of a fat, burly London butler ; and his account 
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of himself was somewhat extravagant '* Heart was 
hard as stone ; a great sinner ; was standing in an 
orchard ; couldn't love God or pray ; seemed as if 
a great light came from the sky ; got behind a tree ; 
the light came nearer; seemed as if drawing me/' 
&c. &c. ; ending in the happy circumstance of his 
complete conversion ; and he sat down, his discourse 
producing the same agitating effects^ and of an in- 
creasing kind on all the women^ specially on my fat 
and thin friends. Then came another hymn, and 
another invitation; which was followed by the 
preacher's going up to a young negress and speaking 
a few words to her in a whisper; whereupon he 
told us, that a young person, who had been wonder- 
fully *^ dealt with by the Lord," was about to give 
an account of herself. The young girl, of about 
twenty, black, but pleasing-looking, advanced, and 
standing straight up before the preacher, repeated 
to him her experience almost as if it were a lesson 
she had learnt by heart. There was a cadence, or 
sort of chant, in her delivery; but with the most 
perfect quietness of manner. She had been, she 
said, a great sinner ; and she then gave an account 
of herself at much greater length than the others. 
In speaking of the difficulties that had met her in 
her spiritual path, there was a very musical and 
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touching moumfulness in her voice that made her an 
object of great interest. The men, at least, seemed 
to think so ; for they all became most lively, grinned 
gloriously, their splendid white teeth contrasting 
with their dark skins; my two friends became 
nearly frantic, the one in mourning especially, 
when shaken by the agitation of her fat friend, 
writhed her body in all directions. They both be- 
gan shouting, "Glory 1 Glory I'* with a loud voice ; 
and finally the younger one fell forward on her face, 
in a sort of trance. After a time she got back 
upon her seat ; but I never witnessed such a state 
of excitement, except once, years ago, when I saw 
a young woman in an epileptic fit. All this was 
evidently in a sort of small camp-meeting style. 
August is the month for these meetings when 
out of doors; but this was a minor one. The 
woman in front grinned, and even laughed outright, 
having great hollows or dimples in her cheeks. 
The young girl was really interesting, so perfectly 
calm and so modest; never looking to the right 
or left. She said she felt ashamed to appear before 
them all, but that she should not be ashamed 
to appear before God: and whenever interrupted, 
she resumed the thread of her narrative with the 
utmost composure. She ended after a time, but 
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remained standing before the preacher, who was 
seated, and who proceeded to examine her as to 
whether she thought she was really converted to 
God. Her answers were faint, as if from fatigue 
and exhaustion, her narrative having been a very 
long one; but still there was a quiet, unfaltering 
decision in her replies, which were given with much 
humility of manner. I could not help sometimes 
doubting whether the whole thing was really unpre- 
pared and extemporaneous, or whether she might not 
have learnt her lesson and repeated it by rote, or 
whether, in short, it might not have been a piece of 
acting. This impression lasted only for a moment, 
for there was such an artless and modest manner in 
the young, girl, that I could not fail on the whole 
to give her the fullest credit for sincerity, and was 
angry only with her black male friends for requir- 
ing from her such a display of herself and her feel- 
ings in a public congregation ; which made me feel 
much for the young girl throughout. After various 
warnings that she would meet with difficulties, 
that she was joining a ^' plain set of old Baptist 
saints," &c., she said she wished and desired to do 
so. The preacher then asked, almost in the words 
of the Liturgy, " Wilt thou be baptized ? " and she 
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answered^ " I will.'* Whereupon he asked the 
congregation to show by their hands if they ap- 
proved of her being baptized; and there being a 
sufficient show of hands, she was told she was duly 
elected as a candidate for baptism; when another 
hymn being struck up in the same vociferous style 
as before, we rose and left the assembly, not liking 
to be longer absent from papa. We came out upon 
the lovely, calm, moonlight night, so sweet, so ex- 
quisitely heavenly ; and I felt how differently nature 
looked without, to those distressing sights of bodily 
agitation and contortion we had witnessed within. 
I thought of the poor young negro girl's quiet 
testimony, and gentle voice and manner, and won- 
dered if she^ too, would learn in time to become 
uproarious, and shout, *^ Glory ! Glory 1 " The 
probability is, that she will become like her neigh- 
bours ; for I can tell you later other stories about 
the necessity these poor nigger women seem to be 
under to shout " Glory ! " I was glad to have seen 
this specimen of the camp-meeting style. 

Although I have felt it scarcely possible to de- 
scribe the scene without a certain mixture of the 
ludicrous, no feeling of irreverence crossed my 
mind at the time. On the contrary, my sympathies 
were greatly drawn out towards these our poor 
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fellow-creatures ; and there was sometbing most in- 
stractive in the sight of them there assembled to 
enjoy those highest blessings — blessings of which 
no man could rob them. Religion seemed to be 
to them not a mere sentiment or feeling, but a 
real tangible possession ; and one could read, in their 
appreciation of it, a lesson to one's own heart of 
its power to lift man above all earthly sorrow, 
privation, and degradation into an upper world, as 
it were, even here below, of "joy and peace in 
believing.*' 

To-day, after posting our letters for England, 
papa went to General Cass, Secretary of State 
for the United States, and delivered his letter of 
introduction from Mr. Dallas, the American Minister 
in London. He had a long and interesting interview 
with him. 

We went afterwards to the Capitol, and all over 
it, under the guidance of our coachman, a very in- 
telligent and civil Irishman. We were quite taken 
by surprise at what we saw; for not only is the 
building itself, which is of white marble, a very fine 
one, but the internal fittings, or '^ fixings," as they 
perpetually call them here, show a degree of taste for 
which before leaving England we had not given the 
Americans credit. Two wings are now being added 
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to the original buildings and are nearly completed ; 
and a new and higher dome than the original one is 
being built over the centre. The wings are destined 
to be occupied, one by the Senate, and the other by 
the House of Representatives : in fact, the House of 
Representatives already make use of their wing; 
but the Senate will still hold another session in the 
old Senate House, as the Senators have not yet 
quite decided upon their " fixings." The new chamber 
is, however, sufficiently advanced to enable us to 
form a judgment of what it will be ; and although, 
perhaps, inferior in beauty to that of the House 
of Representatives, it is in very good taste : but 
the room where the Representatives meet is really 
most beautiful. The seats are ranged in semi- 
circles, with desks before each, in much the same 
manner as in Paris; which gives a more dignified 
appearance than the arrangement of the seats in 
our House of Commons. The floors throughout 
a great part of the building are in very good tes- 
selated work, made by Minton, in England ; as the 
tiles made in this country do not preserve their colour 
like the English ones.. The ceilings of some of the 
passages are beautifully decorated; and one of the 
committee rooms, appropriated to agricultural matters, 
is remarkably well painted in fresco ; all the subjects 
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have allusion to agricultural pursuits. In the centre 
of the building, round the circular part, under 
the dome, are some very indifferent pictures, re- 
presenting subjects connected with the history of 
America, beginning with the landing of Columbus. 
Two out of the eight represented incidents in the 
war of independence; one being the surrender of 
Lord Comwallis, who seemed very sorry for him- 
self. The view from the Capitol is fine ; the gardens 
round it are kept in good order, and there being a 
great deal of maple in the woods, the redness of the 
leaf gave a brilliant effect to the scene. 

From the Capitol we went to the Patent Office, 
in which are contained an endless variety of models. 
It is immediately opposite the Post Office, and both 
are splendid buildings of white marble. The Post- 
Office is still unfinished, but it will be of great size. 
The Patent-Office is an enormous square building. 
The four sides, which are uniform, have large flights 
of stairs on the outside, leading to porticos of Co- 
rinthian pillars. We entered die building, and went 
into a large apartment, where we were lost in con- 
templation of the nmnerous models, which we ad- 
mired exceedingly, though the shortness of the time 
we had to devote to them prevented our examining 
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them as minutely as they seemed to deserve. Papa, 
indeed, was disposed to be off when we had gone 
through this room, as we had stiU much to do, and 
he professed his belief that we must have seen the 
whole. I, having my wits more about me, could 
not conceive how this could well be the case, seeing 
we had only looked at one out of four sides. There 
is no one in these places to show them to strangers, 
so we asked a respectable-looking person if there 
were any more rooms, when he replied, " Oh, yes I 
you have only been looking at the rejected models." 
Whereupon we entered on the second side of the 
square ; but, to confess the truth, the rejected and 
accepted ones seemed to us much of a piece, and 
we were not sorry, on arriving at the third side, to 
find it shut up and apparently empty, so we beat a 
retreat. We were told at Baltimore that the col- 
lection was a very fine one, and doubtless it may be 
very interesting to a person competent to judge of 
the details ; but the models, besides being shut up in 
glass-cases, and consequently very inaccessible, were 
generally on too small a scale to be comprehended by 
ordinary observers, and in this respect, the collection 
was of much less interest to us than the exhibition we 
had lately seen in the unfortunate Crystal Palace at 
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Kew York, where the models exhibited were of 
the full size of the machines meant to be usecl^ 
and consequently almost intelligible to an unpro* 
fessional person. Besides wliat may be strictly 
considered models, there were in the rooms some 
objects more suited to an ordinary museum. Such 
were various autographs, and many relics of Wash- 
ington; and a case containing locks of the hair 
of all the presidents, from the time of Washington 
downwards. 

When mentioning our visit to General Cass, I 
omitted to state the magnificence of the Treasury, 
which adjoins his official residence; an enormous 
structure, also of white marble. We counted thirty 
pillars in front, of the Ionic order, besides three 
more recently added on a wing, these three pillars of 
great height being cut out of single blocks of marble. 
We passed this building again in going from the 
Patent-Office to Lord Napier's, where we had an 
appointment with Mr. Erskine. 

The noble mansion of England's representative is 
a cube of brick- work painted dark-brown, equal in 
size, and very much resembling in appearance, our 
own D. P. H. ; but standing in a melancholy street, 
without the appendages of green-house, conser- 
vatory, and gate, as in that choice London man-" 
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sion. The Honourable Secretary's apartment was 
downstairs in the area^ and the convenience of its 
proximity to the kitchen, with the thermometer at 85° 
in the shade, as it was to-day, was doubtless duly ap- 
preciated by him, he having just arrived from Turin. 
We found him waiting for us, and he accompanied 
us to the President's residence, called the White 
House. It is a handsome but unpretending build- 
ing, not like its neighbours, of marble, but painted 
to look like stone; the public reception-rooms are 
alone shown, but a good-natured servant let us see 
the private rooms, and took us out on a sort of 
terrace behind, where we had a lovely view of the 
Potomac, The house is situated in a large garden, 
opposite to which, on the other side of the road, is a 
handsome, and well-kept square. The house has no 
pretensions about it, but would be considered a 
handsome country house in England ; and the inside 
is quite in keeping, and well furnished. The 
furniture is always renewed when a new President 
takes possession ; and as this is the case every four 
years, it cannot well become shabby. 

In a line directly opposite the back of the house, 
and closing up the view at the end of the gardens, 
stands the monument which is being erected to 
Washington. This, when finished, is to be a cir- 
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cular colonnaded buildings 250 feet in diameter^ and 
100 feet high^ from which is to spring an obelisk 70 
feet wide at the base^ and 500 feet high^ so that^ when 
completed^ the whole will be as high as if our monu- 
ment in London were placed on the top of St. Paul's. 
At present nothing but its ugly shaft is built^ which 
has anything but a picturesque appearance^ and it is 
apparently likely to remain in this condition^ as it is 
not allowed to be touched by any but native repub- 
lican hands^ here a rather scarce commodity* It is 
being built of white stone^ one of the many kinds 
found in this country. By the by, we omitted to 
state, in describing the Capitol, that the balustrades 
of the staircases, and a good deal of ornamental work 
about the building, are of marble, from a quarry lately 
discovered in Tennessee, of a beautiful darkish lilac 
ground, richly grained with a shade of its own 
colour ; it is very valuable, costing seven dollars per 
cubic foot. 

From the President's house we went to the 
Observatory, which, though unpretending in its 
external appearance, is said to be the finest in the 
world next to the one at St. Petersburgh ; so at least 
says the Washington Guide Book, for I like to give 
our authority for what we ourselves should not 
have supposed to be the case. Mr. Erskine intro- 
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duced himself^ and then us^ to Lieutenant Manry^ 
who is at the head of it^ and is well known as a 
writer on meteorological subjects* He is a most 
agreeable man, and we talked much about the comet, 
meteoric stones, &c. ; we asked him what he thought 
of Professor Silliman's notion about the comet's 
tail being an electric phenomenon, but he seemed 
to think little was known on the subject. He 
said this comet had never been seen before, and 
might never return again, as its path seemed para- 
bolic, and not elliptical ; but he said that what was 
peculiarly remarkable about it was the extreme 
agitation observed in the tail, and even in the 
nucleus, the motion appearing to be vibratory. • 
With regard to meteoric stones, he said the one we 
saw at New Haven, though of such a prodigious size, 
being 200 lbs. heavier than the one in the British 
Museum, was a fragment only of a larger stone. 
We asked permission to go to the top of the obser- 
vatory, and at a hint from papa, I expressed the 
great desire I had to see Venus by daylight, through 
the great telescope; whereupon, he sent for Pro- 
fessor B , and asked him to take us up to the 

observatory, and to direct the great telescope to 
Venus. We mounted accordingly, and I was some- 
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what alarmed when the whole room in which we 
were placed, began to revolve upon its axis. 

Setting the telescope takes some minutes, and 
the Professor ejected us from the room at the top of 
the building on to a balcony, from which we had a 
most lovely view of the neighbouring country. By 
means of a very good small telescope placed on a 
swivel, we could see most distinctly the Military 
Betreat (the Chelsea of America), beautifully situated 
upon a high hill about three miles off. We saw also 
through this telescope the Smithsonian Institute, 
which we were glad to be able to study in this way 
in detail, as we found we should not have time to 
go to it. It is a very large building of the archi- 
tecture of the twelfth century, and the only attempt 
at MediaBval architecture which we have seen in the 
United States. 

The view of the Potomac and of the hill and build- 
ings of George Town was very extensive and re- 
markable ; but before we had feasted our eyes suffi- 
ciently on it, we were summoned to see one of the 
most lovely sights I ever witnessed. Though it was 
mid-day, and the sun was shining most brilliantly, 
we saw the exquisitely sharp crescent of Venus in 
the pale sky, and about half the apparent size of the 
moon. The object-glass of the instrument was 
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divided into squares, and she passed rapidly across 
the field of the telescope, sailing, as it were, in ether ; 
by the slightest motion of a tangent-screw of great 
length, we were able to bring her back as often as 
we liked, to the centre of the field. This mechanical 
process might, however, have been rendered unne- 
cessary, had the machinery attached to the instrument 
been wound up ; for when this is the case, if the 
telescope is directed to any star or point in the 
heavens, it continues to point to it for the whole 
twenty-four hours in succession, the machine re- 
volving round in the plane to which it is set. The 
instrument is a very powerful one, and, like the 
smaller one we looked through before, was made 
by Fraunhofer, a famous optician at Munich. There 
are some other very wonderful instruments which 
we had not time to see, as we had to make 
desperate haste to get some dinner, and be off by 
the late train to Baltimore. But before I take 
leave of this subject, I must return for a minute or 
two to that most perfectly lovely creature Venus. 
She was a true crescent ; we could imagine we saw 
the jagged edge of the inner side of the crescent, 
but the transition from the planet to the delicate sky 
was so gradual, that as far as this inner edge was 
concerned, this was probably only imagination. Her 
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colouring on this jagged side was of the most trans- 
parent silvery hue. The outer edge was very sharply 
defined against the sky^ and her colour shaded off on 
this side to a pale golden yellow with a red or 
pink tint in it ; this being the side she was pre- 
senting to the sun. No words can express her 
beauty* She is the planet that I told you lately 
looked so very large. 

On our way to the station, and in our drives about 
the town, we had an opportunity of seeing the City 
of Washington* The town was originally laid out 
by Washington himself, and divided off into streets, 
or rather wide avenues, which are crossed by other 
streets of great breadth ; but though the streets are 
named, in many of them no houses are yet built, 
and those that are have a mean appearance, owing 
to their being unsuited in height to the great width 
of the streets, which are in many cases, I should 
think, three tunes the width of Portland Place, and 
long in proportion. Notwithstanding, therefore, 
the beauty of the public buildings, the town greatly 
disappointed us. 

On our arrival at Baltimore this evening, Mr. 
Garvett, the principal director of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway, called upon us and brought with him 
Mr, Henry Tyson, the chief engineer, or as he is 
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called^ the master of machinery of the road^ whom 
he was kind enough to appoint to go with us as far 
as Wheeling, the western terminus of the line. 

This is the most remarkable raUway in America for 
the greatness of the undertaking and the difficulties 
encountered in passing the AUeghanies, which the 
projectors of the road could only do by crossing the 
range at a height of 2700 feet, a project that most 
people looked upon as visionary. We are to start 
to-morrow morning at eight o'clock. 

Wheeling, Oct 2\st — We have accomplished the 
great feat of passing the Alleghanies, and Mr. Tyson 
has proved a Cicerone of unequalled excellence, from 
his great attention to us, added to his knowledge of 
the country, and his talents, which are of no ordinary 
kind. He is the engineer who has invented, or at 
least constructed on a new plan, the locomotives 
which are used upon this road : but besides being a 
very clever engineer, he is remarkably well read in 
general literature, and has a wonderful memory for 
poetry and a great knowledge of botany. 

Though Mr. Garrett talked of the directors' car, 
we presumed it was only a common carriage such as 
we had been accustomed to, but appropriated to 
their use ; instead of this we found a beautiful car, 
forty feet long by eight wide, of which the accom- 
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panying diagram shows a plan 
drawn to scale. Outside : painted 
maroon, highly yarnished with 
Canada halsam: the panels picked 
out with dark blue. Inside: 
painted pure white, also var- 
nished. Ceiling the same, di- 
vided into small narrow panels, 
with excellent ventilators at 
each end. Hound the car there 
were twenty-two windows, not 
shown in the plan, and three 
brilliant lamps in the sitting- 
room and hall, and one in the 
bed-room ; these were lighted 
when passing through the tun- 
nels. There were three hooks 
in the wall serving for hat pegs, 
and at the same time to support 
two flags for signals. A large 
map of the mountain pass from 
Cumberland to Wheeling hung 
over the sofa opposite the table. 
The table was covered with 
green baize stretched tightly 
over it. On the table were 
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placed a large blotting-book^ ink^ and pens^ three 
or four daily newspapers which were changed each 
day, the yearly report of the railway, a peculiar 
time-table book, containing rules for the guidance 
of the station men, times of freight and passenger 
trains meeting and passing each other, &c. Papa 
has these. The sofas are covered with a pretty 
green Brussels carpet (small pattern) quilted like 
a mattress with green buttons, chairs covered with 
corded woUen stuff, not a speck or spot of ink or 
smut on anything. A neat carpet, not a speck 
or spot on it, a sheet of tin under and all round 
the stove. Pantry cupboard containing knives and 
forks, spoons, and mugs. Bed-room berths much 
higher and wider than in a ship. Ked coloured cotton 
quilts, with a shawl pattern, two pillows to each bed, 
pillowcases of brilliant whiteness, sofa bed larger 
and longer than a German bed. White Venetian 
blinds occupied the places usually filled by the door 
panels and window shutters. Green Brussels carpet 
like the cover of the sofa; three chairs to match. 
The windows in the sitting-room had grey hoUand 
curtains running on wires with very neat little 
narrow strips of leather, and a black button to fasten 
them, and a button and well made button-hole below 
to keep them from blowing about when the window is 
open. Looking-glass in neat gilt frame, hung over 
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a semicircular console in the bed-room, another near 
the washhandstand, where a towel also hangs. Two 
drawers for clothes, &c. under berths. Table-cloth 
for meals, light drab varnished cloth, imitating 
leather, very clean and pretty, china plates, and two 
metal plates in case of breakages. Luncheon con- 
sisted of excellent cold corned beef, tongue, bread 
and butter, Bass's ale, beer, whiskey, champagne, all 
Mr. Tyson's. We supplied cold fowls, bread, and 
claret. The door at the end opens on a sort of pla1>- 
form or balcony, surrounded by a strong high iron 
railing, with the rails wide enough apart to admit a 
man to climb up between them into the car, which the 
workmen always do to speak to Mr. Tyson. Usual 
step entrance at the other end. The platform can 
hold three arm chairs easily, and we three sat there 
yesterday evening, talking and admiring the view. 
The door was always open and we were in and out 
constantly. Thrower and Caspar, a capital German 
man-servant, sat in the hall. Carpet swept by 
Caspar after dinner to remove crumbs. I wear 
neither bonnet nor shawl, but sit at the table and 
work, make mems., dry red leaves, and learn their 
names from Mr. Tyson. Papa is always moving 
about, and calling me out constantly to admire the 
view from the balcony. Yesterday on the lower 
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ground it was much too hot in the middle of the day 
to be there, and we were glad to be within the car, 
and to shade the glare of the sun by means of our 
pretty grey curtains, though it was cooler on the 
mountain. 

But I must begin to describe our road more me- 
thodically. As we wished to get over the early 
part of it as expeditiously as possible, we started 
by the mail train at 8.30. It will be impossible 
to describe at length all the pretty places we 
passed, respecting each of which Mr. Tyson had 
always something to say. Soon after leaving the 
Washington junction, we came to a sweet spot called 
EUicott's Mills, where he had spent his boyhood, and 
where every rock was familiar to him. The family 
of Ellicotts, who had resided there from the settle- 
ment of the country, were his mother's relations, and 
by his father's side he was descended from Lord 
Brooke, who was likewise one of the original settlers, 
the Warwick branch of the family having remained 
in England. 

We first came in sight of the Blue Bidge at about 
forty miles from Baltimore. During the greater 
part of this distance we had been following up the 
Fatapaco river; but soon after this, at the Point 
of Kocks, we came upon the Potomac. Here the 
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Baltimore and Ohio canal^ a work of prodigious mag- 
nitude^ and the railway run side hj side between 
the river and very high cliffs^ though the space 
apparently could afford room only for one of them. 
"We reached Harper's Ferry a little after twelve, 
and the view is certainly splendid. Mr. Tyson 
had made arrangements to give the passengers a 
little extra time for dinner, that he might take us to 
see the view from the heights above without ma- 
terially detaining the train; but the sun was so 
powerful that we were glad to limit our walk in 
order tQ see a little in detail the bridge over which 
we had just passed in the railway cars. It is a 
very wonderful work, but not so remarkable for its 
length as for its peculiar structure, the two ends of 
it being curved in opposite directions, assuming the 
form of the letter S. It passes not only over the 
river but over the canal, and before it reaches the 
western bank of the river it makes a fork> one road 
going straight on, and the other, which we went 
upon, forming the second bend of the S. 

The curves in the railway are very sharp, and 
a speed of thirty-five miles an hour is kept up 
in going round those which have a radius of 600 
feet. This, and repeatedly recurring ascents of a 
very steep grade^ require engines which unite great 
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power with precision in the movements, and these 
are admirably combined in Mr. Tyson's engines; 
which, moreover, have the advantage of entirely 
consuming their own smoke, and we had neither 
sparks nor cinders to contend with. The common 
rate of travelling, where the road is level, is forty 
miles an hour, and at this rate each engine will take 
eighteen cars with 2600 passengers. 

The difficulties they have to contend with on this 
road are greatly increased by the snow drifts in 
winter, Mr. Tyson told us that on one occasion the 
snow had accumidated in one night, by drifts, to 
fourteen feet in the cuts, and it required ten freight 
engines of 200-horse power each, or 2000-horse 
power altogether, to clear it away. Three hundred 
men were employed^ and the wind being bitterly cold, 
hardly any escaped being frost-bitten. One of the 
tenders was completely crushed up by the force 
applied ; and in the middle of the night, with the 
snow still driving, and in a piercing wind, they had 
to clear away the wreck: nineteen engines, called 
snow ploughs, are kept solely to clear away the 
snow. 

At five o'clock we reached Cumberland, where 
we slept. After dinner we walked out in the most 
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lovely night possible to see the town^ and the moon 
being nearly fuU^ we saw the valley as distinctly 
almost as by daylight. There is a great gap here in 
the mountain^ which forms a prominent feature in 
the landscape^ and a church on the summit of a 
high hill rendered the picture almost perfect. We 
here saw the comet for the last time. 

Next mornings the 20th October, we started early, 
in order to be able to take the mountain pass more 
leisurely, attached ourselves at 6.15 to the ex- 
press train, and reached Piedmont at 7.30. During 
this part of our journey we continued to foUow 
up the Potomac, but here we left it to follow up 
the Savage river, and for seventeen miles continued 
to ascend to Altamont, where we attained the 
summit level of 2700 feet above the sea. We cast 
ourselves off from the express at Piedmont, and 
afterwards tacked ourselves on to a train which left 
Piedmont at eight o'clock, and got to Altamont at 
9.45 ; these seventeen miles occupied an hour and 
three quarters, the grade for eleven miles out of the 
seventeen being 116 feet per mile. 

It is almost impossible to describe the beauty of 
the scenery here. The road goes in a zig-zag the 
whole way. We passed several substantial viaducts 
across the Savage river, often at a great height 
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above the valley^ and on many occasions^ when the 
road made one of its rapid turns, a yista of many 
miles up the gorges was obtained. 

Of course the greatest skill is required in driving 
the engine up what is called the ** Mountain Divi- 
sion." We mounted on the locomotive, to have a 
more perfect view of the ascent. This locomotive is 
very diiFerent to an English one, as the place where 
the driver sits is enclosed on three sides with glass, 
so as to shelter him and those with him from the 
weather. Mr. Tyson thought it necessary to drive 
a small part of the way himself; but after that, he 
resigned Hs position, as wiU be seen by the foUowing 
certificate, to one equally qualified for an emergency, 
though hitherto his peculiar talent in that Une had 
not been developed. 

'* Baltimore and Ohio Bailwaj^ Machinery Department. 
"Baltimore, Oct. 21st, 1858. 

" This is to certify that Mr. A. T. has occupied the po- 
sition of ^ Locomotive Engineer,' on the Mountain Division 
(3rd) of the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad. 

" The term of his occupation has been characterised by 
a close attention to his duties, and consequent freedom 
from accidents. 

(Signed) "Henrt Tyson, 

" Master of Machinery, 
« Baltimore and Ohio B. R, Co.** 
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Papa, in fact, drove the ez^ine a considerable way 
up the Bteepeet part of the ascent, and as the driver 
must command an uninterrupted view of the road 
before him, he had a capital opportunity of seeing the 
country. Thrower and I sat on a seat behind him ; 
but he alone had the full view, as the chimney of the 
engine rather obstructed ours in front, though on 
each side we saw perfectly. The whistle of the 
engine, when so close to our ears, was splendid, or 
perhaps you would have said, terrific. 

From Altamont to Cranberry Summit, where the 
descent begins, there is a comparatively level country, 
called the Glades, which are beautiful natural mea- 
dows undulating and well cultivated, with high ranges 
of mountains, generally at no great distance from the 
road, but varying a good deal in this respect, so as 
sometimes to leave a considerable plain between it 
and the range. From these glades numerous valleys 
diverge, and, in looking down these, splendid vistas 
are obtamed. The verdure even now is very bright, 
and the streams, which are everywhere to be seen, 
are remarkably clear and pure ; so that although the 
interest of the road was less absorbing than when we 
were ascending the mountains, it was still very great. 
From Cranberry Summit the distant views to the 
westward were quite magnificent. 
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We now entered on what is called the "Cheat 
River Region,'' and the descent to Grafton (a dis- 
tance of thirty miles) is even more beautiful than 
the ascent to Altamont. To give you some slight 
idea of the nature of the road and of the scenery, I 
enclose a photograph of one of the bridges over the 
Cheat River.- This is called the Tray Run Viaduct, 
and it is 640 feet long; the masonry is seventy-eight 
feet high, and the iron-work above that is eighty 
feet. The road here is about seven hundred feet 
above the river, which runs in the valley below. 
This river, tJie Cheat, is a dark, rapid, mountain 
stream, the waters of which xire almost of a cofiee* 
colour, owing, it is said, to its rising in forests of 
laurel and black spruce, with which the high lands 
here abound. 

We passed hereabouts many curious-looking log 
houses, a photograph of one of which we enclose.* 
You will observe the man with a cradle by his side, 
and his whip, gun, bottle, jar, &c., also the chimney, 
which is a remarkable structure, consisting of a 
barrel above a heap of stones, showing the resources 
of the West. 

Before reaching Grafton, we passed the Great 

• These photographs cannot be reproduced here, which I regret, 
as they were yerjr well done. 
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Kingwood tunnel, which is much thought of in 
America, being 4100 feet in length, though it is 
greatly beat by many of our tunnels in England; 
but tunnels are rare in America, as the roads ge- 
nerally run through the valleys. 

We reached Grafton at four o'clock, and had a 
lovely afternoon to explore the beauties of the 
neighbourhood. We went into a number of cottages 
and log-huts, and were delighted with the people ; 
but the details of our Grafton visit must be given to 
you viva voce on our return. The night was brilliant, 
and it was one o'clock in the morning before we took 
our last look of the moonlit valley, and of the rivers 
which here joined their streams almost under the 
windows of our rooms. 

We may mention that in this day's journey, 
we passed the source of the Monongahela, the chief 
branch of what afterwards becomes the Ohio. It is 
here a tiny little clear stream, winding through the 
glades we have spoken of. 

On Thursday morning, though it was past one 
before we went to bed, I was up at six, as soon as it 
was light, to make a sketch from our bed-room 
window, which will give you hereafter some notion 
of the scene, though neither description nor drawing 
can convey any real idea of it. After breakfast. 
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papa and I and Thrower went up a tolerably steep 
hill to the cottage of three old ladies^ whose charac- 
ters I had an opportunity of studying while papa 
went on with the guide to the Great National or 
State Turnpike Boad^ or "Pike Road" as they 
called it^ which used to be the connecting link be- 
tween Washington and Southern Virginia. Though 
much disused it is still well kept up. After going 
along it for some distance^ papa struck up to the top 
of a high hill, from whence he had a magnificent 
view of the valleys on both sides of the ridge he was 
on, and he was surprised to find what large tracts 
of cultivated ground were visible, while to those 
below there seemed nothing but forest-covered 
mountains, but between these he could see exten- 
sive glades, where every patch was turned to 
account. This we afterwards saw from other parts 
of the road. 

While papa was taking his hasty walk. Thrower 
and I sat down in the log-hut where these three old 
spinster sisters had lived all their lives. They were 
quite characters, and cultivated their land entirely 
with their own hands; though, when we asked 
their ages, two of them said they were " in fifty," 
and one " in sixty ; " they were most intelligent and 
agreeable, and two looked very healthy; but the 
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third bad just had a severe illness, and looked very ill* 
One was scraping the Indian com grains oS the cob, 
using another cob to assist her in the work; we 
watched the beautifully-productiye plant, and ad- 
mired its growth* Their cottage or hut looked quite 
comfortable, and there were substantial log stables 
and farm-buildings adjoining. When the weather 
permitted, they got down the hill to Grafton to the 
Methodist meeting. There is no Episcopal church 
there yet, excepting a Koman Cs^olic one, to which 
they wiU not go, though they speak with thankful- 
ness of the kindness they have received from the 
priest 

They said their father used to tell them to read 
their Bible, do their duty, and learn their way to 
heaven, and this they wished to do. They were 
honest, straightforward good women, and ladies in 
their ininds, though great curiosities to look at. 

This walk, and our subsequent explorings in 
Grafton, occupied the whole forenoon, the temp- 
tation to pick the red leaves and shake the trees for 
hickory nuts being very great, and having greatly 
prolonged the time which our walk occupied. But 
the village itself, for it is no more, though, having a 
mayor, it calls itself a city, had great objects of in- 
terest, and is a curious instance of what a railway 
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^will do in America to make a town ; for it scarcely 
had any existence three years ago, and is now 
full of artificers and others employed in the railway 
works, all fully occupied, and earning excellent 
wages. 

The people marry so early that the place was 
almost overflowing with children, who certainly bore 
evidence in their looks to the healthiness of the 
climate. 

This being a slave state, there was a sprinkling of 
a black population ; and among the slaves we were 
shocked by observing a little girl, with long red 
ringlets and a skin exquisitely fair, and yet of the 
proscribed race, which made the institution appear 
more revolting in our eyes than anything we have yet 
seen. The cook at the hotel was a noble-looking 
black, tall and well-made, and so famous for his 
skill at omelettes, that we begged him to give us 
a lesson on the subject, which he willingly did. I 
asked him if be were a slave, and he replied, making 
me a low bow, "No, ma'am, I belong to myself." 
The little red-haired girl was a slave of the mistress 
of the hotel. 

We again linked ourselves on to a train which 
came up at about one o'clock, and at Benton's Ferry, 
about twenty miles from Grafton, we crossed the 
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Monongahela^ over a viaduct 650 feet long; the 
iron bridge, which consists of three arches of 200 
feet span each, being the longest iron bridge in 
America. Though the water was not very deep, 
owing to a recent drought, it was curious to see the 
little stream of yesterday changed into an already 
considerable river, almost beating any we can boast 
of in England. 

We. now began to wind our way down the ravine 
called Buffalo Creek, which we passed at Fairmont, 
over a suspension bridge 1000 feet long. The road 
still continued very beautiful, and was so all the 
way to this place. Wheeling, which we reached at 
about six o'clock. The last eleven miles was up the 
banks of the real Ohio, for the Monongahela, after 
we last left it, takes a long course northward, and 
after being joined at Pittsburg by the Alleghany, 
a river as large as itself, the two together tliere, 
form the Ohio. From Pittsburg to where we first 
saw it, it had come south more than 100 miles, and 
at Wheeling it is so broad and deep as to be covered 
with magnificent steamers ; there were five in front 
of our hotel window, and most singular-looking 
they were, with their one huge wheel behind, scarcely 
touching the water, and their two tall funnels in 
front, They tower up to a great height, and are 
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certainly the most splendid-looHng eteamers we ever 
saw. 

We here left our valued friend Mr. Tyson, who 
after calling on us at the hotel in the evening, was 
to return at ten o'clock to Baltimore. "We certainly 
never enjoyed a journey more. He is the most en- 
tertaining man you can imagine, full of anecdotes 
and good stories ; and, as we have said before, with 
such a marvellous memory, that he could repeat 
whole passages of poetry by heart. His knowledge 
too of botany was delightful, for there was not a 
plant or weed we passed of which he could not only 
tell the botanical and common name, but its history 
and use. He has travelled much, having been em- 
ployed in mining business in the Brazils. He has 
also been in the West Indies, in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and on the Continent of Europe. 

We had a pleasing variety in occasional visitors 
to the car; for not only the work-people on the 
road, as I have said, got up behind to speak to 
Mr. Tyson, and were always received by him in the 
most friendly manner, being men of high calibre in 
point of intelligence, but we had at different times a 
Dr. Orr, a physician and director of the railway, 
who was on the engine with us to set our bones, if 
papa had capsized us and the doctor had escaped ; 
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also a Dr. Gerhard, a German surgeon, with a scar 
on his cheek from a duel at college in his youth. 
Dr. Orr was accompanied by a lady, with whom I 
conversed a good deal, and found she was the 
owner of many slaves; but I must write you a 
chapter on slavery another time. All the last day 
of our journey from Grafton to Wheeling, was 
through Virginia, and the rural population were 
chiefly^ slaves. The two doctors I have mentioned 
were our visitors yesterday. To-day, we had 
throughout with us Mr. Bennie (Mr. Tyson's as- 
sistant), and also Major Barry, an agent of the 
Company, and an officer in the United States ser-* 
vice, who in the last Indian war captured with his 
own hand, Black Hawk, the great Indian Chief, 
in Illinois. He is an Irishman by birth, and had 
been in our service at the battle of Waterloo, but 
he left the British army, and entered the United 
States service in 1818. He was very intelligent 
and agreeable. Our last visitor was Colonel Moore, 
also an agent of the company, a most gentleman-like 
man* This will show you what a superior set of 
men are employed on American railways. 

Among the men who spoke to us as we stood 
on our balcony, was a delightful character, a nigger. 
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I heard Mr. Tyson look over and say, *^ Jerry, 
why did you not tell me you were going to get 
married?" Up came Jerry, looking the very pic- 
ture of a happy bridegroom, having been married 
the evening before to a dark widow considerably 
older than himself. He was quite a ^' get up " in 
his dress, with boots of a glistening blackness. He 
answered, " I sent you an invitation, Mr. Tyson, 
and left it at your office." He was nothing daunted 
by his interesting position in life, and had a week's 
holiday in honour of the event. He was, to use his 
own expression, a '^ 'sponsible nigger," though he 
was actually only cleaner up, and carpet sweeper in 
the office, negroes never being allowed to have any 
charge in the working of the line, or a more '^'spon- 
sible" station than that connected with the office work, 
though in that they are often confidentially employed 
in carrying money to the bank, &c. 

Columbus, Friday 22nd. — It began to rain last 
night, and continued to pour to-day till ten o'clock, 
so that we had no opportunity of seeing much of the 
town of Wheeling, but our rooms looked on to the 
Ohio, and were within a stone's throw of it. Another 
great steamer had come up in the night, so there were 
six now lying in front of the windows, looking like 
80 many line-of-battle ships. 
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We found that Jerry and his lady slept at our 
hotel, and I sent for them next morning to 
speak to us. She was smartly dressed in a dark 
silk, with a richly embroidered collar and pocket 
handkerchief, which she carefully displayed, and a 
large brooch. He wore a turn-down collar to his 
shirt, of the most fashionable cut ; the shirt itself had 
a pale blue pattern on it, and a diamond (?) shirt 
pin, the shirt having a frill en jabot His face was 
shining and glistening with cleanliness and hap- 
piness, and she looked up to him as if she were very 
proud of her young husband. He said he was very 
happy, and I complimented her on her dress, and 
asked her if she had bought much for the occasion, 
and she admitted that she had. I asked her where 
they went to church (all niggers are great wor- 
shippers somewhere, and generally are Methodists) ; 
and he said he went to the *^ Methodist Church," 
that his wife was a member, and I encouraged him 
to continue going regularly. He said he had mar- 
ried her for the purpose of doing so, and evidently 
looked up to her as a teacher in these matters. 
They said they could both read printed characters, 
but not writing, and that they read their Bibles. 
I asked him if there were any other cars on the 
line like Mr. Tyson's, and he said, " Yes, several. 
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miss." *^ Are they handsomer than his ?" ^^ Some 
are, they are all different in their fancy principle." 
He told us, of his own accord, that they had both 
been slaves. He bought his freedom for five hundred 
dollars. They both had been kindly treated as 
slaves, but he said, not only the hickory stick, but 
the ^^raw hide,'* was frequently used by unkind 
masters and mistresses ; and, on my asking him 
whether slaves had any redress in such cases, he 
said their free friends may try to get some redress 
for them, but it does no good. This was his tes- 
timony on the subject, and I shall give you the 
testimony of every one as I gather it for you to 
put together, that you may be able to form your 
own deductions, Mr. Tyson had told us they ?iad 
redress, though he is an enemy to the "institu- 
tion" of slavery, as it is here called, but still main- 
tains, what is no doubt the case, that they are oftener 
much happier in America than the &ee negro. In- 
deed he told us a well-treated slave will look dowa 
on a freeman, and say, " Ah ! yesy he*s only some 
poor free trash, H^s a poor white free trash.^^ It 
was curious to notice Jerry's sayings, only some of 
which I can remember. Mr, Tyson looked down 
the line from the balcony yesterday, and said, 
to Jerry, who had got out of a passenger car 
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for a minute^ " Jerry, do you see the train coming?" 
" Yes, sir ; it blowed right up there ; " meaning it 
had whistled. I will write to you more at large ere 
long about slavery, when I have not topics pressing 
on time and pen. 

We left our hotel this morning at eight o'clock, 
and even in the omnibus noticed the improved and 
very intelligent appearance of the men. They an- 
swered us quickly, cheerfully, and to the purpose ; 
many wore large picturesque felt hats of various 
forms. It is true that, on starting, we were still in 
Virginia, of which Wheeling is one of the largest 
towns ; but the bulk of our fellow-passengers were 
evidently from the West ; they are chiefly descend- 
ants of the New Englanders, and partake of their 
character, with the exception of the nasal twang, 
which is worse in New EfUgland than anywhere else 
in America, and we are now losing the sound of it. 
The omnibus made a grand circuit of the town to 
pick up passengers, and {hus gave us the only oppor- 
tunity we had of seeing something of it. It rained 
in torrents^ and this probably made it look more 
dismal than usual, but it certainly is much less pic- 
turesque and more English-looking than any town we 
have yet seen. The coal and iron, which constitute 
its chief trade, give it a very dirty appearance ; but 
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its natural situation^ stretchiag along the banks of the 
Ohio, which are here very high on both sides, is very 
beautiful. The omnibus at last crossed the river by 
a very fine suspension bridge, and, having left the 
slave states behind us, we found ourselves in the 
free State of Ohio. 

On the opposite side of the river we entered the oars 
of the Ohio Central BaUroad, but alas ! we had no 
Mr. Tyson, and no sofas or tables or balconies, and 
were again simple members of the public, destined 
to enjoy all the tortures of the common cars. These 
however were in first-rate style, with velvet seats, 
and prettily painted, with brilliant white panelled 
ceilings ; and we here fell in again, to my no small 
comfort, with the venders of fruit and literature, or 
'^ pedlaring," as it is called, which forms a pleasant 
break in the tedium of a long journey. I have been 
often told the reverse, but the literature sold in this 
way is, as far as we have seen, rather creditable than 
otherwise to the country, being generally of an 
instructive and useful character. Many works pub- 
lished quite recently in England, could be bought 
either in the cars or at the stores ; and some of the 
better class of English novels are reprinted in 
America, and sold at the rate of two or three shil- 
fings a volume. The daily newspapers, sold on the 
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railways, are numerous; but these, with very few 
exceptions, are quite unworthy of the country. 
In general there are no articles worth reading, for 
they are filled with foolish and trashy anecdotes, 
written, apparently, by penny-a-liners of the lowest 
order of ability. The magazines, and some of the 
weekly illustrated papers, are a degree better, but a 
great deal of the wit in these is reproduced from 
" Punch." 

The first eighty-two miles to Zanesville were 
through a pretty and hilly country. The hills were 
as usual covered with woods of every hue, so that 
though the scenery was inferior to what we had been 
passing through for the last few days, it was still 
very beautiful. Zanesville, which is a considerable 
town, is situated on the Muskingham river. This 
fine broad stream must add considerably to the 
waters of the Ohio, into which it falls soon after 
leaving Zanesville. 

At Zanesville, after partaking of an excellent din- 
ner, we were joined by an intelligent woman, return- 
ing home, with her little baby of ten weeks old, from 
a visit she had just been making to her mother. Her 
own home is in Missouri, and her husband being the 
owner of a farm of 500 acres, she was able to give 
us a good deal of information about the state of 
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agriculture in the Far West I learnt much from her 
on various subjects^ and was much surprised at the 
quick sharp answers she gave to all my questions. 
She was well dressed, something in the style of 
the English lady's maid, was evidently well to do^ 
and was travelling night and day with her merry 
little baby. She possesses one slave of fourteen, 
for whom she gave four hundred dollars, whom 
she has had from infancy ; she brings her up as her 
own, and this black girl is now taking care of her 
other children in her absence. I asked, ** What do 
the slaves eat ?^ " Everything : corn-bread, that's 
the most." Papa said, *^ It is a great shame making 
Missouri a slave state." 

Woman. ** Ah yes ; keeps it back." 

Self, "Have you good health?" — many parts 
being said to be unhealthy. 

Woman. A quick nod. " First-rate." 

Self, " Did your mother give you the hickory 
stick?" 

Woman. " No : the switch : — raised me on the 
rod of correction." 

Self " Had your husband the farm before you 
married?" 

Woman. ^^ His father had ' entered it,^ and he 
gave my husband money, and my mother gave me 

X 3 
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monej^ and then we married and ' entered it ' our- 
selves." 

All these answers came out with the utmost 
quickness and intelligence. She is an Irish Koman 
Catholic^ her mother having brought her as a 
baby from Ireland, her husband is also Irish ; but 
they are now Americans of the Far West in their 
manner and singular intelligence^ beating even the 
clever Irish in this respect. 

I said : ** Do you pray much to the Virgin Mary 
in your part of America?*' 

Woman, " No : don't notice her much." 

Self. " I am glad of that." 

Woman. "We respect her as the mother of 
God." 

She said the com on the road-side we were 
then passing was far inferior to western produce, 
that it ought to be much taller, and that if it were 
so, the ear would be much larger and fuller. Our 
English wheat is never called com, but simply wheat; 
and the other varieties oats, rye, &c., are called by 
their different names, but the generic term com, 
in America, always means Indian com. It is ne- 
cessary to know this in order to prevent confusion 
in conversation. This woman's name was Margaret 
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M. ; she was twenty-seven years of age, but looked 
younger ; her husband, James M., was thirty-six. 

I asked her whether he was tall or short. ** Oh 
tall, of course. I wouldn't have had a poor short 
man." So we looked at papa, and laughed, and said 
our tastes were the same. She was a most agreeable 
companion. She noticed that I was reading a novel 
by the author of ** John Halifax," which I had 
bought, the whole thi'ee volumes, for I*. 6rf., and said, 
" Ah 1 that's the sort of reading I like. That's a 
novel ; but my priest tells me not to read that kind, 
that it fills me with silly thoughts; but to read 
something to make me more intelligent." I thought 
there seemed no deficiency in this respect, but 
agreed that the advice was good, and said that I had 
bought this for cheapness, and for being portable, 
it being in the pamphlet form ; and that I was so 
interrupted with looking at the lovely scenery when 
travelling, that I could not take in anything deeper. 

We wished each other good bye, and she wished 
me a happy meeting again with our children. And 
now papa says this must be closed, and it certainly 
has attained to no mean length, so I will not begin 
another sheet, and hope you will not be wearied 
with this long chapter. 
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LETTER IX. 

JOURNEY FROM WHEELING TO COLUMBUS, — FmE IN THE 
MOUNTAINS. — MR. TTSON's STORIES. — COLUMBUS. — 
PENITENTLA.RY. — CAPITOL. — GOVERNOR CHASE. — CHA- 
RITABLE INSTITUTIONS. — ARRIVAL AT CINCINNATL 

Columbus, Oct. 23rd, 1S58. 

The letter which I sent you from this place this 
morning will have told you of our arrival here, 
but it was closed in such haste that I omitted many 
things which I ought to have mentioned. It, more- 
over, carried us only to Zanesville, and I ought 
to have told you that the view continued very pretty 
all the way to this place, and the day having cleared 
up at noon, we had a brilliant evening to explore 
this town. 

Before describing Columbus, however, I shall gO 
back to some omissions of a still older date ; for I 
ought to have told you of a grand sight we saw the 
day we passed the Alleghany Kidge. On the pre- 
ceding evening Mr. Tyson received a telegraphic 
message to say that an extensive fire was raging in 
the forest ; it is supposed to have been caused by some 
people shooting in the woods. It must have been a 
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grand sight to the passengers by the train from which 
we had separated^ and which went on during the 
night through the scene of the conflagration, for the 
fire was much more extensive than those which are 
constantly taking place, and which are passed by 
imheeded, — unhonoured with a telegraphic notice. 
When we passed by the place next morning it was still 
burning vigorously, but the daylight rendered the 
flames almost imperceptible. It was curious, how- 
ever, to see the volumes of smoke, which we first 
perceived in a hollow. The fire was then travelling 
down the side of the mountain ; and long after we 
passed the immediate spot we saw the fire winding 
about the mountains, spreading greatly, in the direc- 
tion of the wind and making its way even against 
it, though it was blowing with considerable violence. 
The people in the neighbourhood were busily em- 
ployed in trying to save their hayricks from destruc- 
tion. Mr. Tyson said they would probably succeed 
in this, though the whole of the forest was likely 
to be burnt, as the fire would wind about among 
the mountains and pass from one to another for 
perhaps two months, unless a heavy rain put it out. 
This we hope has been the case, as it poured in 
torrents all the following night when we were at 
Wheeling. 
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Another circumstance we ought to have mentioned 
was our passing through a very long tunnel, called 
the Board Tree Tunnel, about 340 miles from 
Baltimore. This tunnel, after having fallen in, 
has only been repaired within the last two months. 
The history of this catastrophe, and of the mode of 
remedying it, forms quite an incident in the history 
of the railway, and shows with what resolution di£&- 
culties in this country are overcome. To reopen 
the tunnel it was clear would be a work of time, 
so Mr. Tyson resolved to run a new temporary 
railway for three miles over the mountain which had 
been tunnelled, and this was accomplished by 3000 
men in ten days. We saw the place where this road 
had passed, and the zig-zag line by which the moun- 
tain was crossed. The road seems positively to 
overhang the precipice, and reminded me of a 
mountain pass in Switzerland — as, indeed, the 
whole of the road here does. Mr. Tyson himself 
drove the first train over, and he said his heart was 
in his mouth when, having got to the top, he saw 
the descent before him, and the engine and train 
on a precipice where the least contretemps would 
have plunged the whole into the abyss below; 
but happily all went right, and till within the last 
two months this temporary road has been used. 
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It was really quite frightful to look up and think a 
train could pass over such a place^ the grade being 
420 feet in a mile^ or 1 in 12^ ; but you will one day 
be able to form some idea of it^ as a photograph 
was taken^ and Mr. Tyson will give us a copy of it. 
This is certainly a wonderful country for great en- 
terprises, and the Pennsylvania Central Railway, by 
which we contemplate recrossing the Alleghanies, 
is in some respects a still more remarkable under- 
taking, though the height at which the mountains 
are crossed on that line is not so great as that on the 
Baltimore and Ohio line, which, as I told you in 
my last, is at an elevation of 2700 feet. It was 
long supposed that such a feat could not be sur- 
passed, but Mr, Tyson says that, encouraged by 
this, a railway now crosses the Tyrolean Alps at a 
somewhat higher level. 

To return, however, to the Board Tree Tunnel : 
Mr. Tyson told us that the diflSculty of restoring it to 
a safe condition was so great as almost to dishearten 
him till he had arched it completely over from one 
end to the other with solid stone masonry, which has 
rendered the recurrence of the accident impossible ; 
but the disheartening circumstance, while the work 
was in progress, was the danger to which the men 
employed in the work were exposed, from the con- 
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stant falling in of the roof. During its progress no 
less than forty-five men were killed^ and about 400 
severely wounded. They were chiefly Roman Catho- 
lics, and were it not for the encouragement givenby an 
energetic Koman Catholic priest, he hardly thinks the 
men would have continued the work. The doctor, 
too, who attended the wounded, and whom we saw 
at breakfast at Grafton, was also most devoted to 
them. It was quite touching to hear the tender- 
hearted way in which Mr. Tyson spoke of the poor 
sufferers, for he was constantly there, and often saw 
them go in to almost certain death. He mentioned 
one poor widow to whom he had just sent three 
hundred dollars as a gift from the railway. 

Before leaving the subject of Mr. Tyson, I must 
tell you one or two of his good stories. I had been 
telling him of the negro meeting, which I described 
to jou in my last. In it I told you how the negroes 
had cried out " glory 1 glory ! " from which it ap- 
pears it is almost impossible that they can refrain* 
In corroboration of this he told us of a nigger woman 
who was sold from a Baptist to a Presbyterian family. 
In general slaves adopt, at once, the habits and doc- 
trines of their new owners ; but this poor woman 
could not restrain herself, and greatly disturbed 
the Presbyterian congregation, by shouting out 
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" glory ! glory 1 " in the middle of the service. 
Next morning the minister sent for her and rebuked 
her for this unseemly interruption of his sermon ; 
but she said doggedly^ *^ Can't help it, sir ; I'm 
all full of glory; must shout it out." Many of 
his amusing stories were about Irish labourers em- 
ployed on the road. One of these, whose duty it 
was to show a light at the station as the train passed, 
failed one night to do so, and was seen asleep. 
The man who drove the engine threw a cinder at 
him as he passed, to awake him ; but, instead of 
hitting him, the cinder broke his lamp glass. All 
this was told to Mr. Tyson, and also that the man 
was very angry at his lamp being broken. When 
Mr. T. went down the line next day, he stopped to 
lecture him, and the following colloquy ensued: — 

Mr. Tyson. **Well, your lamp was broke, I 
hear, yesterday." 

Irishman. ** O, yes sir;" (terrified out of his life 
at the scolding he feared was coming, for he saw that 
Mr. Tyson knew all about it ;) " but I forgive the 
blackguards intirely, sir, I quite forgive them." 

Mr. T. kept his counsel, said nothing more, and 
the lamp has never failed since ; but half the merit 
of this story depended on Mr. Tyson's way of 
telling it. He was deliciously graphic also, and full 
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of witty sayings of his own. When, for example, 
I showed him my photograph of your little brother, 
he exclaimed^ " Well, he i9 a fine fellow ; hb don't 
mind if com is five dollars g, bushel." I think you 
will aU appreciate this as a perfect description of the 
unconcern of a healthy intelligent-looking child, 
unconscious of the anxieties of those about him; 
but I must reserye hie other good sayings and stories 
jkill we meet. 

To-day we have been most busUy employed, for 
Mr. Grarrett, our railway friend at Baltimore, not 
only did us the good serrice of sending us by 
the car under Mr. Tyson's auspices, but gave us 
letters of introduction both to this place and to 
Cincinnati; and his letters here to Mr. Neil and 
Mr. Dennison have been of great use to us, as one 
or the other of them has been in attendance upon 
us since 11 o'clock this morning, together with a 
very pleasing person, a widow, niece of Mr. Neil, 
and they have shown us the town in first-rate 
style. 

Columbus is built on the banks of the Sciota, 
about 90 miles from the point where it falls into 
the Ohio. It is the capital of the State, and its 
streets, like those of Washington, have been laid 
out with a view to its becoming one day a town 
of importance; but as the preparations for this. 
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thoagh on a considerable scale, are not so great 
as at Washington, the non-completion of the plan 
in its full extent produces no disagreeable effect* 
In fact, the streets where finished are completely 
so, and the unfinished parts consist of an exten* 
sion of these, in the shape of long avenues of trees. 
In the principal streets the houses are not con- 
tinuous, but in detached villas, and, judging by the 
one in which Mr. Neil lives, appear to be very com- 
fortable residences. He and his niece called upon us 
yesterday evening, and, although he is an elderly 
gentleman, he was here by appointment this morning 
at half-past 8, and took papa to call on Mr. Dennison, 
when they arranged together the programme for the 
day. 

At 11 o'clock Mr. Dennison called, and took us 
to the Penitentiary, where nearly 700 prisoners are 
confined. I think he said 695, although it will hold 
the full number of 700 if need be. For the credit 
of the sex, I must say that only ten out of the 
whole are females. These ten are lodged each in a 
small room, for it can scarcely be called a cell, very 
well furnished, and opening into a large sitting- 
room, of which they all have the unrestrained use^ 
although the presence of a matron puts a restraint 
on their tongues. They were employed in needle- 
work. The cells of the men are arranged in tiers. 
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and are certainly very different looking habitations 
to those of the women^ and greatly inferior in size 
and airiness to the cells at Philadelphia^ where^ in 
addition to the grating in front of the cell, there 
was a door behind leading into a small enclosure or 
court. Here the only opening in the cell is by a 
door into a long gallery, and the cells were much 
smaller than either at Philadelphia or at Kingston ; 
but the prisoners only inhabit these cells at night, 
the solitary system not being adopted or approved 
of here. 

The silent system, however, is practised here 
as at Kingston, and the prisoners are employed 
in large workshops, chiefly in making agricultural 
instruments, hoops for casks, saddles, carpenters' 
tools, and even rocking horses and toys, which must 
be rather heart-breaking work for those who have 
children. The men have certain tasks allotted them, 
and when the day's work is done, may devote the rest 
of their time to working on their own account, which 
most of them do ; the chief warden told us that 
he had lately paid a man, on his leaving the prison, a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars for extra work done 
in this way. The warden told us that the men, when 
discharged, were always strongly urged to return to 
their own homes instead of seeking to retrieve their 
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characters elsewhere^ and that their doing so was 
generally attended with a better result than when 
they went to a new place and had no check 
on their proceedings. This does away with the 
chief argument of our quaker friend at Philadelphia, 
in favour of the solitary system, which was, that the 
prisoner's return to his friends became more easy, 

when none of them knew that he had been in 
prison, of which they could not well be ignorant 
if he had mixed with other prisoners in a public 
jail. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
great demand in this country for work renders it 
much more easy for a person so circumstanced to 
obtain employment, even with a damaged character, 
than in England, where our ticket*of-leave men find 
this almost impossible. There is also, we are told, 
a kinder feeling towards prisoners here on their 
leaving the jail than in England, and this saves them 
from the want and consequent temptation to which, 
our English ticket^of-leave men are exposed; the 
result is that a much less proportion of those re«- 
leased in America are re-committed for new offences. 
We visited the workshops, and afterwards went 
into a large court to see the men defile in gangs, and 
march into their dining hall, in which we afterwards 
saw them assembled at dinner, and a capital savoury 

N 
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dinner it seemed to be. They have as much bread 
as they choose to eat^ and meat twice a day ; their 
drink is water, except when the doctor orders it 
otherwise. There are chaplains, called here Moral 
Instructors, who visit them and perform the service 
in the chapel, and evening schools are provided, at 
which the chaplains attend to teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, A library of books of general in- 
formation is provided for the prisoner's use, and to 
each a Bible is given, and they are allowed to buy 
sound and useM books. They have each a gas lamp 
in their cell, which enables them to read there when 
their work is done, and they are allowed to see their 
friends in the presence of an officer. Sixty of the 
prisoners were Negroes, which is a large proportion 
when compared with the total numbers of the white 
and black population, especially as the blacks are 
often let off, owing to the leniency of the committing 
magistrates who have compassion on their inferior 
intelligence; and it is owing, it is said, to a like 
leniency that there are so few females, though 
certainly not for the same reason. There are a large 
number of Irish in the prison. 

Our next visit, still under Mr. Dennison*s escort, 
was to the Capitol or State House, a very find build- 
ing of white limestone. The facade is more than 
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300 feet long^ and the height nearly 160 feet to the 
top of the dome. This however has not yet been 
completed. The architecture is Grecian. Here, as 
at Washington, are Halls for the Senate and House of 
Kepresentatives, in equaUy good taste and somewhat 
similarly arranged. Mr. Dennison, who had once been 
amember of the Senate, was repudiating the accounts 
so commonly given of the behaviour of the senators, 
when Mr. Niel came in, and over-hearing what he 
was saying, begged to remark that when they ** went 
to work " they usually divested themselves of their 
coats without substituting any senatorial garment in 
its place; and putting his legs on the desk before 
the chair, he declared that such was the usual posture 
in which they listened to the oratory of the place.* 

We afterwards went through the apartments ap- 
propriated to the Treasurer and Auditor of the State, 
the two chief officers of the Government, which 
are very capacious and well fitted up — and we 

* Though this description of the Senate was meant as a good- 
humoured satire on the absence of etiquette in their assemblies, it is 
probably no very exaggerated account of what is sometimes seen 
there ; but it would be most unfair to draw any conclusion from this 
as to the behaviour in general society of well^edaeated gentlemen in 
America, there being as much real courtesy among these as is found 
in any other country, though certainly not always accompanied by 
the refinements of polished society in Europe. 

w 2 
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were specially introduced to both these function- 
aries; Mr. Neil, who is somewhat of a wag, was 
rather jocose with them, and high as their position 
here is, they very cordially retaliated on him. We 
next went to those appropriated to the Goyemor of 
the State, General Chase, in order that we might be 
introduced to him, but he was out, which we regretted. 
He is a candidate to succeed Mr. Buchanan as Presi- 
dent. The remainder of the building was occupied 
by numerous committee-rooms, by the courts of law, 
the judges' apartments, a law library, and a beautiful 
room intended for a general library, but in which 
the collection of books at present is Very smalL On 
the whole the building and its contents are very 
creditable to this, the largest and wealthiest of the 
States in the West, considering that forty years ago 
the country here was a wild forest region where no 
tree had been cut down. 

25th October. — We have seen Columbus well, and 
it has much to attract attention. On Saturday we 
went from the Capitol to the Lunatic Asylum, but 
excepting in its being more pleasingly arranged 
than the one at Utica, there was nothing very 
striking in its appearance. The galleries in which 
the patients were walking were prettily decorated 
witii flowers cut out in paper, giving it a very 
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gay appearance; and when the patienta become 
desponding, they have a dance in the great hall, 
to revive them. The matron who went round with 
us said that the men and women conduct them- 
selves on these occasions with perfect propriety. 
The men and women are otherwise so entirely sepa- 
rated in this Asylum that papa went round to the 
men's wards with the doctor, while I was taken round 
by the matron to those appropriated to the women. 
We thought it a pleasant, cheerful-looking place, 
considering the melancholy object to which it is 
devoted. 

The next sight we saw was, the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb : being Saturday, we could not 
see the mode of tuition, but we have gone through 
it this morning, and yesterday we attended the 
afternoon service there, so that in our three visits 
we have been able to form a pretty good idea of the 
system carried out. They have an alphabet by 
which they can spell words, which they do by using 
one hand only. They speak thus with considerable 
rapidity, but this method is confined almost entirely 
to express proper names and words of uncommon 
use, as the whole conversation is carried on in ge- 
neral by signs, and it was most beautiful to see the 
graceful manner in which the matron spoke to them. 

N 3 
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As this system of signs does not represent words^ 
but things and ideaSy it has the great advantage of 
being universally understood when taught^ and as 
the same system is adopted in several countries of 
Europe^ in Norway and Sweden for example^ a 
Norwegian and American child can converse easily 
together without either knowing a syllable of the 
other's language. It seems quite as rapid as talking. 
We were present at the afternoon sermon^ which 
lasted about half an hour, the subject being that of 
Simeon in the Temple, and except to express 
Simeon's name, there was no use at all made of the 
fingers. Dr. Stone, the principal, had preached in 
the morning on the subject of Daniel's interpretation 
of Nebuchadnezzar's dream, and when we went, the 
children were being examined on the subject of this 
lecture. We saw a number of questions asked, but 
in this case the words were spelled in order that Dr. 
Stone, who was teaching them, might be satisfied 
that they understood the full meaning of the question 
in its grammatical sense, as well as its general sig- 
nification, and the answers were iall written down on 
large black boards. They wrote with prodigious 
rapidity in large distinct writing — and the answers, 
which were all different and showed they were not 
got up by rote, were in most cases very good. 
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This was being done by the eldest class, and some 
of the elder boys and girls seemed full of intelli- 
gence. We saw minutely only what was going on 
in this and in the youngest class, which was no less 
remarkable, considering that some of the children 
had not been more than two or three months in ,the 
Asylum, and when they came there had no idea of 
either reading or writing. 

When I say the youngest class, it is not with 
reference to the age of the pupils, but to the recent 
period of their admission, for some of them were 
as old in years as in the first class, while others 
were very young ; one of them, a very pretty little 
Jewish girl with sparkling intelligent eyes, was 
indeed a mere child. We had on Sunday seen 
this little girl being taught her lesson, which con- 
sisted of the simple words, " I must be kind," 
and it was very pretty to see the way in which 
the notion of kindness was conveyed by signs. This 
morning she was writing this on the slate, and 
she afterwards wrote in a very neat handwriting a 
number of short words — cat, dog, horse, &c. — 
which were dictated to her by signs which were of 
so simple a nature that we could understand many 
of them ; a goat, for example, was represented by 
the fingers being stuck on each side of the head as 

N 4 
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homs^ and then by the man drawing his hand down 
from his chin to indicate the beard. They thus 
became acquainted by signs with almost every object 
in the first instance, and are led on by degrees to 
complex ideas of every kind. Dr. Stone says^ that 
the use of signs is known in England, but he be- 
lieves is never practised to any extent, and certainly 
not in giving religious instruction. No attempt is 
made here, as in England, to teach them to articulate, 
as he considered the attempt to do this to be a great 
mistake, it being a painful effort to the child, which 
never leads to any good practical result. In some 
cases where deafness has been accidentally brought 
on after children have learned to speak, it is then as 
far as possible kept up ; but even then the effort, as 
we saw, was very painfuL 

Our next visit was to the Blind Institution, but 
here there was nothing very remarkable, though 
owmg to the children not being in school we saw 
the Institution very imperfectly. liaised characters 
are used here, as I believe everywhere else; one 
little girl who was called up read and pronounced 
very well ; we also heard some of them sing and 
play for a considerable time. The bulk of the 
children, or rather young people, for they keep them 
here till they are one or two and twenty, were 
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walldng about the gardens invariably in pairs^ which 
seems an excellent preservatiye against accidents : 
this they do of their own accord. 

We next went to the Idiot Asylum^ but the 
children being, as usual on Saturday^ out of doors, 
we merely took a general look at the place, and re- 
turned there this morning to see the system pursued 
for them more in detaiL Dr. Patterson, the super- 
intendent, is a man of wonderful energy; and 

* 

two young women and a matron, the two young 
teachers especially, must be exemplary characters, 
for they appear to devote themselves to their work 
with an energy and kindness which is perfectly mar- 
vellous, considering the apparently hopeless task they 
are engaged in. However, when taken young, from 
six to seven years of age, the capabilities of these 
poor children for improvement seem in general 
great, unless the infirmity is occasioned by epileptic 
fits, when the cure is considered almost hopeless. 
We were entertained by a story told by Dr. 
Patterson of a boy brought to him by the Mayor of 
C, who told him it was a bad case, but that he 
would be satisfied if he could fit him to be a mis- 
sionary. Dr. P. replied that he could not answer 
for that, but that he could at all events fit him to be 
Mayor of C. 
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The great means resorted to for improvement 
is constant occupation, changed every quarter of 
an hour through out the day. By this means their 
physical power at night is nearly exhausted, and 
they invariably sleep well; where no greater im- 
provement is arrived at, they can in all cases gain 
cleanly habits, and get entirely rid of that re- 
pulsive appearance which an idiot left to himself is 
almost sure at last to acquire. Active exercises are 
what they resort to in the first instance ; they have 
a large school-room fitted up with ladders and gym- 
nastic apparatus of all kinds. We saw little boys, 
who shortly before were scarcely able to stand 
alone, climbing places which made me tremble 
for their safety, but it was curious to observe with 
what caution they did it. 

When we entered the room the youngest class 
were all standing round a piano, at which one of the 
teachers was playing, whilst she and the other 
teacher were leading them on in singing a cheerful 
song, and it was really quite touching to hear 
and see them; they sang very fairly, not worse 
than children usually do at that age. After a 
quarter of an hour of this they went through their 
Calisthenic exercises, marching in perfect time, 
clapping their hands, and going through different 
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gestures with great accuracy^ and these poor child- 
ren a very few months ago had hardly any control 
over their actions. 

Another thing taught is^ to distinguish colour and 
form — for which purpose they have cards cut out 
into circles^ squares^ and octagons — and other 
marked shapes^ of every variety and shade of colour. 
Five or six of these of different sorts were spread 
on the table5 and a large unsorted pack was placed 
before a little boy five or six years old, and it was 
qidte interesting to see him proceed to sort them by 
placing each one on the top of the counterpart which 
had been placed at first on the table. As there were 
many more kinds in the pack than those spread out 
on the table, when he came to a new one he first 
placed it in contact with the others to see if it suited, 
and after going round them all and seeing that 
none were the same, he appeared puzzled, and at 
last set it down in a place by itself. Although 
there was a certain degree of vacancy in the expres- 
sion of the child, it seemed quite to brighten up at 
each successive step, and the occupation was evi- 
dently a source of considerable enjoyment to him. 
This little fellow had been a very short time in the 
Asylum, and when admitted had not the slightest 
idea of form, colour, or size. 
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Another mode adopted is^ to take little blocks of 
wood of different sizes and forms, which the child is 
required to fit into corresponding holes cut out in a 
board. All this is for the least advanced pupils. 
They learn afterwards to read and write, and some 
of the very little ones traced lines upon a board 
as well as most children could do with all their 
senses about them. The elder ones could write 
short words and read easy books ; they are taught 
to read by having short words like cow, dog, ox, 
printed on cards, and are then shown by a picture 
what the words represent, and they are not taught 
their letters or to spell words till they begin to learn 
to write; the elementary books therefore consist 
chiefly of words representing ideas quite indepen- 
dently of the letters of which the words are formed. 
Many, however, can never fully obtain the power of 
speech, and that without any physical defect in their 
organs, and without the accompaniment of deafness, 
for they hear perfectly. In these instances to teach 
them to speak is very difficult, and sometimes hope- 
less. The poor little boy whom we saw sorting 
his cards, was one of those cases in which no ar- 
ticulate sound had ever been uttered, or could be 
produced by any teaching. At the same time the 
development of his head, and that of many others. 
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was almost perfect and quite a beau ideal of what a 
head should be. 

I forgot in speaking of the deaf and dumb to 
mention that their crying and laughter were quite 
like those of other children^ and it appears to be the 
same with the idiots, even though they cannot 
speak. There was among the idiots one boy in 
irons to support his legs, which were otherwise quite 
without power, and he seemed under this treatment 
to be rapidly improving. They all have meat twice 
a day, and great care is taken to feed them gener- 
ously. The only other sight in Columbus is the 
Medical College, which, however, we had no time to 
go over. We must, however, except the Gover- 
nor's house, not forgetting its inmates, Governor 
Chase himself, and his interesting daughter. We 
had been introduced to the Governor by Mr. Den- 
nison, after missing him on Saturday at the Capitol, 
and he most kindly asked us to drink tea and spend 
the evening with him, apologising for time not per- 
mitting his daughter to call upon us. He is 
Governor of the State of Ohio, an office that is 
held for two years. He is a first-rate man in 
talent and character, — ^a strong abolitionist, and a 
thorough gentleman in his appearance — showing 
that the active and adventurous habits of his nation 
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are quite consistent with the highest polish and 
refinement. He is deeply involved in the politics 
of his country^ and^ as I said before^ is a candidate 
for the next presidentship. His strong views on the 
question of slavery will probably be a bar to his 
success^ but unfortunately another hindrance may be 
that very high social character for which he is so 
remarkable. To judge at least by the treatment of 
such men as Henry Clay^ and others of his stamp^ 
it would appear as if real merit were a hindrance 
rather than a help to the attainment of the highest 
offices in America.* 

The Governor's house looked externally something 
like an English rectory standing in a little garden^ 
and we were at first shown into a small sitting-room. 
It seems the fashion all over America^ as it is abroad, 
to leave the space open in the middle of the room, 
and the chairs and sofas arranged round the walls, 
but there is always a good carpet of lively colours or 
a matting in summer, and not the bare floor so con- 
stantly seen in France and Germany. The little 

♦ It is not meant here to obtrude special views of politics, or to 
maintain that democratic principles have naturally this tendency ; 
but it may help to explain why so little is heard or known in Eng- 
land of the better class of Americans. Their unobtrusive mode of 
life entirely accounts for this, and it is to be regretted that it is 
the noisy demagogue who forms the type of the American as known 
to the generality of the European public. 
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gathering consisted of the Governor^ his two daugh- 
ters (his only children)^ his niece, and his sister, Mr. 
Dennison, and Mr, Bamaj, a clever New York 
lawyer, with whom we had crossed the Atlantic. 
But if the Governor recommended himself to us as a 
gentleman, what am I to say of his daughter ? Papa 
has gone out and has left her description to me, 
whereas he could give a much more lively one, as 
he at once lost his heart to her. Her figure is tall 
and slight, but at the same time beautifully rounded ; 
her neck long and gracefiil, with a sweet pretty 
brunette face. I seldom have seen such lovely eyes 
and dark eyelashes ; she has rich dark hair in great 
profusion, but her style and dress were of the utmost 
simplicity and grace, and I almost forgave papa for at 
once falling in love with her. Her father has been 
three times a widower, though not older-looking than 
papa, and with good reason he worships his daughter. 
She has been at the head of her father's house for 
the last six months, and the naive importance she 
attached to her office gave an additional attraction 
to her manners. While we sat talking in the little 
room the Governor handed me a white and red rose 
as being the last of the season. He had placed them 
ready for me in a glass, and I have dried Uiem as a 
memorial of that pleasant evening. We soon went 
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into the dining-room^ where tea and coffee were laid 
out on a light oak table^ with an excellent compdte of 
apples^ a silver basket full of sweet cakes, of which 
the Americans are vfry fond: bread — alas! always 
cut in slices whether at the hotels or in private^ 
fresh butter, — an improvement on the usual salt 
butter of the country, and served, as it generally 
is, in silver perforated dishes to allow of the water 
from the ice to dram through, and a laige tureen 
of cream toast. This is also a common dish, being 
simply slices of toast soaked in milk or cream and 
served hot It often appears at the hotels^ but 
there it is milk toast, and is not so good. I thought 
the cream toast excellent, and a great improvement 
on our bread and milk in England, but papa did 
not like it. The Governor and his fair daughter 
presided at the table, the Governor first saying 
grace very reverently, and we had a very pleasant 
repast. 

After this we were conducted to the drawing- 
room. Such a hijou of a room I The size was about 
twenty feet by eighteen, and the walls and ceiling, 
including doors, window^frames, and shutters — there 
were no curtains, might have been all made of the 
purest white china. It is a most peculiar and desir- 
able varnish which is used on their wood-work that 
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gives this effect, Mr. Tyson told us that it is 
made of Canada balsam^ and that it comes therefore 
from our own territory, so that it is very stupid of 
Cubitt and others not to make use of it. The effect is 
like what the white wood-work of our drawing-room 
was when it was first finished, and you may imagine 
the appearance of the whole room being done with 
this fine white polish everywhere. We see it in all 
the hotels and railway carriages, so that it cannot be 
expensive. The windows were pointed, and the 
shutters were made to slide into the walls. They 
were shut on that evening, and were made, as they 
often are, with a small piece of Venetian blind-work 
let into them, also painted white. If we had called 
in the morning we should probably have found the 
room in nearly total darkness, as we found to be the 
case at Mr. Neil's, for the dear Americans seem too 
much afraid of their sun. There was a white marble 
table in the centre of this drawing-room, and the 
room was well lighted with gas. The only ornament 
was a most lovely ideal head in marble by Power, 
the sculptor of the Greek slave. The simplicity and 
beauty of the room could not be surpassed, and we 
spent a most interesting evening. 

The father and daughter we found to be full of 
intelligence and knowledge of our best authors, 

o 
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though neither of them has ever been in England* 
Miss Chase is much interested in a new conservatory^ 
took me over it, and gave me several very pretty 
things to dry. I shall endeavour to get cuttings or 
seeds of them. I was generous enough to allow 
papa afterwards to go over the conservatory alone 
with her. She is longing to come and see England, 
but her father is too busy at present to leave 
the country. She expressed such sorrow not to 
know more of us, that we promised to call this 
morning after our '* asylum '* work was done, when 
she showed us over the house, which is very pretty, 
and nicely arranged throughout. 

I think I have nothing more to say of Columbus, 
except that we heard two sermons and satv one on 
Sunday; for, besides the morning sermon at the 
Episcopal Church, and the siffn one to the deaf and 
dumb, we looked in at another where a negro was 
preaching to his fellow niggers with great energy 
and life ; but the ladies were quiet, and restrained 
their agonies and their " glory." 

Cincinnati, Oct. 27th. — We left Columbus at forty 
minutes past twelve yesterday. Mr. Dennison and Mr. 
Neil's son met us at the station, and Mr. Neil gave me 
some dried red leaves he bad promised me, which have 
kept their colour tolerably well. Mr. D. is president 
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oPthe railroad on which we were about to travel^ and 
wished to give us tree tickets to this place, but papa 
declined with many thanks. Papa has no sort of 
claim or connection with this railway, and I only 
mention the circumstance to show the extreme kind- 
nesB and liberality of these gentlemen, who knew 
nothing of us, and probably had never heard our 
names until they had received letters of introduc- 
tion about us from others, who were themselves 
equally strangers to us a few days ago. They intro- 
duced us to the freight agent of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railway, who travelled with us, as did 
also a clever handsome widow. She seemed to be 
well connected, being related to General Cass and 
other people of note. She reminds me a little of 
Mrs. B. in style and manner, and it is pleasant to 
have some one to talk to, for we do not find people 
in general communicative in travelling, though papa 
says the fault may be ours. 

There was nothing particularly pretty on the 
road, as the trees are, I grieve to say, losing their 
leaves in this neighbourhood; but on approaching 
this great city, " the Queen of the West," we came 
again on the Ohio. The water is now very low, but 
the bed of the river shows how great its width is 
when fall ; and even now there is a perfect navy of 

o 2 
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splendid steamers floating on its waters, many of which 
we saw as our train drove through the suburban streets 
of the city. Unhappily the rain poured down upon 
us as we got into the omnibus, but we were soon 
consoled by finding ourselves in this most magnifi- 
cent hotel, the finest I have yet seen. The drawing 
room, is I should think, unsurpassed in beauty by 
any hotel anywhere, and I shall endeavour to make 
a drawing of it before I leave. The hotel at 
Columbus was tolerably large, as you may suppose, 
when I tell you that our dining room there was 
about ninety feet by thirty. This one, however, has 
two dining rooms of at least equal dimensions, which 
together can dine 1000 persons, and it makes up 600 
beds. We sat in the drawing room yesterday even- 
ing, for we could not reconcile ourselves to leave it, 
even to write this journal. There were various ladies 
and gentlemen laughing and talking together, but 
no evening dresses, and nothing of any importance 
to remark about them. One young lady only was 
rather grandly dressed in a drab silk; she after- 
wards sat down to the piano, and began the usual 
American jingle, for I cannot call it music; and 
I have since been told she was the daughter of the 
master of the house. '^Egalit^" is certainly the 
order of the day here, and this young lady was 
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treated quite on an equality with the other ladies in 
the room. The food is excellent, and we are very 
thankful to have so luxurious a resting place if we 
are at all detained here. We have several friends in 
the hotel, who are here to meet papa on business. 

This morning we have had a visit from Mr. 
Mitchell, the astronomer, and author of the work on 
Astronomy, which I remember reading with pleasure 
just before I left England. His daughter is to call 
on me and drive us out, and we are to pay a visit to 
his observatory. We went this afternoon to leave 
some letters, which Mr. Dennison had given us for 
Mr. Bufus King and Mr. Lars Anderson. We 
found Mrs. King at home; her husband is much 
devoted to educational subjects and to the fine arts. 
There were some very good pictures and engravings 
in the drawing room, and amongst the latter two of 
Sir Robert Strange's performances. We found both 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson at home; they live in a 
splendid house, but as it was getting dark we could 
not see the details. We sent in our cards with our 
letter, and the room being full of people, Mr. 
Anderson introduced papa to each one separately, 

and me as Mrs. S . As these guests went out 

others came in, and fresh introductions took place, 

o 3 
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but still always Mr, T and Mrs. S , and he 

so addressed me during the visit. As we were going 
away papa said that he was making some strange 
mistake about my name^ but he insisted upon it that 
we had so announced it ; and on looking at our cards I 
found the card of a very vulgar lady at New York, 
which I had given by mistake as my own. 

As we were leaving the room, a very amiable and 
pleasing person asked me if I would not call upon 
Mr. Longworth, the most celebrated character in 
this country, who she said was her father and the 
father of Mrs. Anderson. I said that we had letters 
to him from Mr. Jared Sparks, and that we had 
meant to call on him the next day, but she said we 
had better return with her then. We accordingly 
accompanied her through Mr. Anderson's garden, 
and through an adjoining one which led to her 
father's house, likewise a very large one, though not 
presenting such an architectural appearance as Mr. 
Anderson's. The old gentleman soon made his 
appearance, and afterwards Mrs. Longworth. They 
were a most venerable couple, who had a twelve- 
month ago celebrated their golden marriage, or 
fiftieth anniversary of their wedding day. We 
were invited to stay and drink tea, which we did, 
and met a large assemblage of children and grand- 
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children ; a great-grand*child who had been present 
at the golden weddings was in its nursery. 

Mr. Longworth^ among other things remarkable 
about him, is the proprietor of the vineyards from 
which the sparkling champagne is produced, known, 
from the name of the grape, as the sparkling Catawba ; 
but he seems no less remarkable from the immense 
extent of his strawberry beds, which cover, I think 
he said, 60 acres of ground. He told us the number 
of bushels of fruit they daily produce in the season ; 
but the number is legion, and I dare not set it down 
from memory. He showed papa a book he had written 
about his grapes and strawberries, and is very incre- 
dulous as to any in the world being better than 
his. This led to a discussion upon the relative size 
of trees and plants on the two sides of the At- 
lantic ; and in speaking of the Indian corn, he tells 
us he has seen it. standing, in Ohio, eighteen feet 
high, and he says it has been known, in Kentucky, 
to reach as high as twenty-five feet, and the ear 
eighteen inches long. 

The old gentleman is a diminutive-looking per- 
son, with a coat so shabby that one would be 
tempted to offer him a sixpence if we met him in 
the streets ; indeed a story is told of a stranger, who, 

o 4 
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going into his garden^ and being shown round it by 
Mr. Longworth^ gave him a dollar, which the latter 
good-humouredly put into his pocket, and it was not 
till he was asked to go into the house that the stranger 
discovered him to be the owner.* He is, however, 
delightfully vivacious, and full of agricultural hob- 
bies. His wife is a very pleasing, primitive-looking 
person. We tasted at their house some of the ham 
for which this city, called by the wits Porkopolis, 
is so remarkable. The maple sugar is used in 
curing it, and improves the flavour very much. 

October 2Sth. — I must bring this letter to a rapid 
close, for it must be posted a day earlier than we 
expected. We intend to start in two days for 
St. Louis, and there I will finish my account of 
Cincinnati. To-day we have seen a great many 
schools, which have given us considerable insight 
into the state of education in America. My next 

* I should not have taken the liberty of printing this account of 
Mr. Longworth were he not, in a manner, a public character, well 
known throughout the length and breadth of the land, and his eccen- 
tricities are as familiar to every one at Cincinnati as his goodness of 
heart. In speaking, too, of his family, it is most gratifying to be 
able to record the patriarchal way in which we found him and 
Mrs. Longworth, surrounded by their descendants to the third 
generation. ' 

If any apology is required, the same excuse — of bis being a well- 
known public character — may be made for saying so much of 
Governor Chase and of his family. 
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letter will probably bring us to our most western 
pointy though we have not yet quite settled whe- 
ther we shall go to the Falls of St. Anthony^ or 
to Chicago. Papa says I must close^ and I must 
obey. 
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LETTER X. 

CINCINNATL — MR. LONGWORTH. — GERMAN POPULATION. 

" OVER THE RHINE." — ENVIRONS OP CINCINNATI. 

GARDENS. — FRUITS. — COMMON SCHOOLS. — JOURNEY TO 
ST. LOUIS. 

Vincennes, Indiana, Nov. Ist, 1858. 

My last letter brought us up to our arrival at 
Cincinnati^ and our passing the evening at Mr. 
Longworth's on the following day. Next day, Wed- 
nesday the 27th, Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Longworth's 
daughter, called and asked us to spend that evening 
also at her mother's house. She took me out in her 
carriage in the morning to see some of the best shops, 
which were equal to some of our best London ones 
in extent and in the value of the goods ; and in the 
course of the day we called at Monsieur Easchig's ; 
he not being at home, we made an appointment to 
call there late in the evening. 

The party at the Longworths was confined to the 
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members of their large family, all of whom are very 
agreeable. There were two married daughters, Mrs. 
Flagg and Mrs. Anderson, and the grandson and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Stettinius ; and we also saw the 
little great-grand-daughter, who is a pretty child of 
eighteen months. The dining-room not being long 
enough to accommodate us all at tea, the table was 
placed diagonally across the room, and it was sur- 
prising to see Mrs. Longworth pouring out tea 
and coffee for the whole party as vigorously as if 
.she were eighteen years old, her age being seventy- 
two. She is remarkably pretty, with a fair com- 
plexion, and a very attractive and gentle manner 
and face. 

We had quails and Cincinnati hams, also oysters 
served in three different ways — stewed, fried 
in butter, and in their natural state, but taken 
out of their shells and served en masse in a large 
dish. Our friends were astonished that we did not 
like these famous oysters of theirs in any form, 
which we did not, they being very huge in size and 
strong in flavour. We said, too, we did not like 
making two bites of an oyster; they pitied our 
want of taste, and lamented over our miserably 
small ones in England. After tea we saw some 
sea-weed and autumnal leaves beautifully dried and 
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preserved by Mrs, Flagg, and we also looked over 
an illustrated poem on the subject of Mr. and Mrs. 
Longworth's golden wedding, the poem being the 
composition of Mr. Flagg. Towards ten o'clock a 
table was laid out in the drawing-room with their 
Catawba champagne, which was handed round in 
tumblers, followed by piles of Vanilla ice a 
foot and a half high. There were two of these 
towers of Babel on the table, and each person was 
given a supply that would have served for half a 
dozen in England ; the cream however is so light in 
this country that a great deal more can be taken of 
it than in England; ices are extremely good and 
cheap all over America ; even in very small towns 
they are to be had as good as in the large ones. 
Water ices or fruit ices are rare ; they are almost 
always of Vanilla cream. In summer a stewed 
peach is sometimes added. 

We left the Longworths that evening in a down 
pour of rain, so that papa only got out for a minute 
at the door of Miss Baschig's uncle, and asked him 
to breakfast with us next morning. He accordingly 
came; we found him a most quick, lively, and 
excellent man, full of intelligence, and he received 
us with the warmth and ardour of an old firiend, 
having during the twenty-five years he has been 
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in America scarcely ever seen any one who knew 
any of his relatives. He is a Lutheran niinister5 
and has a large congregation of Germans. He said 
a good deal had been going on during the revivals 
at Cincinnati^ and he thought the feeling shown was 
of a satisfactory kind ; there had been preaching in 
tents opposite his church. 

The part of the town where he resides beyond tlie 
Miami Canal, which divides it into two portions, is 
known by the name of " Over the Rhine," and is 
inhabited almost entirely by Germans, of whom there 
are no less than 60,000 in the town. Mr. Easchig's 
own family consists of nine sons and one daughter, 
the youngest child being a fortnight old. We went 
to see them before we left the place, and found the 
mother as excellent and agreeable as himself, with 
her fine little baby in her arms. She said that boys 
were much easier disposed of than girls in this 
coimtry, and their three eldest sons are already 
getting their livelihood, the eldest of all being 
married. We saw the third son, a very intelligent 
youth, who is a teacher in one of the schools in the 
town, and the daughter, a pleasing girl of fourteen, 
sung to us. She promises to have a good voice, 
though it will never equal her cousin's. 

On the evening of the 28th we went by invitation 
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to Mr. and Mrs. King's. He is a lawyer, and they 
are connected by marriage with the Neils of Co- 
Imnbns and with the Longworths. The Andersons 
were there, and we again had a liberal supply of 
ices. The following evening, the 29th, we went to 
the Andersons, where there was a large party con- 
sisting of the Directors of the Ohio and Mississipfpi 
Kailway, with whom, by the bye, I had dined that 
day at the hotel, there being ten gentlemen and 
myself, the only lady, at table. The party at the 
Andersons was also an assemblage of some of the 
beau monde of Cincinnati. The ladies were all 
dressed in high silk dresses remarkably well made, 
and looking as if they all had come straight from 
Paris. I never saw a large party of prettier or 
better chosen toilettes. The dresses were generally 
of rich brocaded silk, but there was nothing to 
criticise, and all were in perfect taste. We assem- 
bled in a long drawing-room carpeted, and suf- 
ficiently supplied with chairs, but there being neither 
tables nor curtains, the room had rather a bare ap- 
pearance, though it was well lighted and looked 
brilliant. Towards ten o'clock we were handed into 
the dining-room, where there was a standing supper 
of oysters, — the ** institution " of oysters as they 
justly call it, — hot quails, ham, ices, and most 
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copious supplies of their beloved Catawba cham- 
pagne^ which we do not love^ for it tastes, to our 
uninitiated palates, little better than cider. It 
was served in a large red punch-bowl of Bohe- 
mian glass in the form of Catawba cobbler, which I 
thought improved it ; but between the wine and the 
quails, which, from over hospitable kindness, were 
forced on poor papa, he awoke the next morning 
with a bad headache, and did not get rid of it all 
day. 

The weather during our stay at Cincinnati was 
so wet that, with the exception of a drive which Mr. 
Anderson took us to some little distance on the 
heights above, and a long visit which we paid to 
the school under Mr. King's auspices, we had little 
outnioor work to occupy us. I once, however, and 
papa twice, crossed the Ohio in a steamboat, and 
took a walk in the opposite slave state of Kentucky. 
The view thence of the town and its fleet of 
steamboats is very striking. The opposite hills, with 
the observatory perched on the highest summit, were 
very fine. 

Mr. Anderson one day took us a long drive to the 
top of these hills ; the whole country, especially 
near a village called Clifton, about six miles from 
the town, is studded with villas. We drove through 
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the grounds of two which overlooked splendid views 
of the neighbouring country ; each of them being 
situated at the end of a sort of natural terrace pro- 
jecting into the valley, and thus commanding a 
panoramic view all round. 

The grounds attached to these villas are of consi- 
derable extent, but nothing has surprised us more 
than the poverty of the gardens in America. It 
may, however, be accounted for by the difficulty 
and expense of obtaining labour in this country, and 
by the consequent facility with which men who 
show any talent, and are really industrious, can 
advance themselves. A scientific gardener, there- 
fore, if any such there be, would not long remain 
in that capacity. One of the houses had a really 
fine-looking conservatory attached to it, but, like 
others we have seen in the course of our travels, it 
was almost entirely given up to rockery and ferns. 
This is a degree better than when the owners indulge 
in statuary. We were made by the driver on another 
occasion to stop at a garden ornamented in this way, 
but certainly Hiram Power's talents had not been 
called into request, and the statues were of the 
most common-place order. 

It is not only in their gardens, however, but in 
the general ornamental cultivation of their grounds. 
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that the Americans are deficient, for even at New- 
port, where we greatly admired*, as I think I men- 
tioned, the greenness of the grass, it was coarse in 
quality, and bore no sort of resemblance to a well- 
trimmed English lawn. Nor have we ever seen any 
fruit, with the exception of their apples, to compare 
to ours in England. These are certainly very fine. 
I hardly know the weight of an English apple, but 
at Columbus we got some which were brought from 
the borders of Lake Erie which are called the 
twenty-ounce apple. The one we ate weighed about 
sixteen ounces, and measured thirteen inches round. 
They are said to weigh sometimes as much as twenty- 
seven ounces. It is what they call a ^* fall," mean- 
ing an autumnal, apple.* 

Next to their apples their pears deserve notice ; 
but, though better than ours, they are not superior 
to those produced in France. The quantity of fruit, 
however, is certainly great, for the peaches are 
standard and grown in orchards ; but they are quite 
uncultivated, and the greater part that we met with 
were hardly fit to eat. They are, notwithstand- 

** As an instance of the ingenions devices used to save labour in 
this country, we may mention a machine for paring apples, which 
we bought in the streets at Boston for twenty cents, or about lOd, 
English. By turning a handle it can perform, simultaneously, the 
operations of peeling the apple, cutting out the core, and slicing it. 
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ing, very proud of their fruitj especially of these 
said peaches and of their grapes^ which^ to our 
minds^ were just as objectionable productions. 
There is one kind called the Isabella^ which we 
thought most disagreeable to eat^ for the moment 
the skin is broken by the teeth and the grape squeezed 
the whole inner part pops out in a solid mass into 
the mouth. We are past the season of wild flowers ; 
but these must make the country very beautiful in 
the early spring, to judge from the profusion of rhodo- 
dendron and other shrubs, which were most luxuriant, 
especially where we crossed the Alleghanies and 
along the banks of the Connecticut. To return, 
however, to our drive. 

After visiting these villas we passed a great num- 
ber of charitable institutions for the relief of the poor, 
who are remarkably well looked after in this country. 
One of these institutions was the Beformatory, a 
large building, where young boys are sent at what- 
ever age they may prove delinquents, and are kept 
and well educated till they are twenty-one. But 
the grand mode in which the state provides against 
crime of all kinds is the system of education for 
all classes. 

I have said we went under Mr. King's guidance 
to see the common schools of Cincinnati. These are 
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divided into three classes^ called the district schools^ 
the intermediate schools^ and the high schools ; we 
went through each grade, and were much pleased 
with the proficiency of the pupils. The examinations 
they went through in mental arithmetic were very 
remarkable^ and the questions put to the boys of the 
intermediate class, who were generally from eleven 
to thirteen years old, were answered in a very 
creditable manner. 

In the high school, the teaching is carried on till 
the pupils reach the age of sixteen or seventeen, and 
even eighteen, after which they either leave school 
altogether or go to college. They are generally the 
children of artisans or mechanics, but boys of all 
ranks are admitted, and are moved on from one grade 
to another. The schools are entirely free, and girls 
are admitted as well as boys, and in about equal 
numbers. The girls and boys are taught, for the 
most part, in separate rooms, but repeat their lessons 
and are examined together, so that there is a con- 
stant passing in and out from one class-room to 
another, but still great order is preserved. This 
assembling together, however, of large dumbers of 
boys and girls, for so considerable a portion of the 
day, did not strike us as so desirable as it is there 
said to be. The advocates of the system say it 

P 2 
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refines the rough maimers of the boys; but it is 
more than questionable if the characters of the 
girls are improved by it, and if the practice, in its 
general results, can be beneficial. 

The subjects taught to both boys and girls are 
invariably the same; and it was curious to hear 
girls translating Cicero into excellent English, and 
parsing most complicated sentences^ just like the 
boys, and very often in better style, for they often 
answered when the boys could not. They seemed 
chiefly girls from sixteen to eighteen. They an- 
swered, also, most difficult questions in logic, and they 
learn a good deal of astronomy, chemistry, &c., and 
have beautifol laboratories and instruments. Music 
is also taught in a very scientific way, so as to ai)rord 
a knowledge of the transpositions of the keys, but 
in spite of this, their music and singing are very 
American. German and French are also taught 
in the schools when required. 

The teachers, both men and women, have very 
good salaries ; the youngest women beginning with 
60/. and rising to 120/. a year, while the men's 
salaries rise up to 260/. a year, and that in the 
intermediate or second class schools. This style of 
education may appear too advanced for girls in 
their rank of life, but in this country, where they 
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get dispersed^ and may attain a good position in a 
distant district, the tone thus given by education to 
the people, is of great importance. The educating 
of the females in this way must give them great 
powers, and open to them a field of great usefulness 
in becoming teachers themselves hereafter. The 
education given is altogether secular, and they pro- 
fess to try and govern **by appeals to the nobler 
principles of their nature," as we gather from a re- 
port which was put into our hands at leaving. 

This is but a weak basis for a sound education, 
and I cannot but think its insufficiency is even here 
practically, and perhaps unconsciously, acknowledged; 
for, though no direct religious instruction is pro- 
fessedly given, a religious tone is nevertheless at- 
tempted to be conveyed in the lessons. At the 
opening of the school, a portion of the Bible is read 
daily in each class; and the pupils are allowed to 
read such versions of the Scriptures as their parents 
may prefer, but no marginal readings are allowed, 
nor may any comments be made by the teachers.* 

♦ For fear that we may have misinterpreted what is said above, 
we think it advisable, as the matter is a most important one, and 
one that may interest others, to extract from the report the passage 
on which these observations were founded ; for it is not a clear 
jBpecimen of American composition, and might, therefore, easily be- 
come a subject of misrepresentation : — 

p 3 
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We left Cincinnati this morning in the car appro- 
priated to the use of the Directors of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railway, on which line we are travelling. 
It is neatly fitted up with little ** state" rooms, with 
sofas all round. There were four of these, besides a 
general saloon in the middle ; but the whole was 
greatly inferior to the elegance of Mr. Tyson's car 
on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. Our party 
consisted of about thirty persons, of whom four 
were judges, and about a third of the number were 
ladies, accompanying their liege lords, and chiefly 
asked in honour of me, to prevent my being **sixk 
unprotected female" among such a host of gentle- 
men. An ordinary car was attached to that of the 
Directors, for the use of any smokers of the party. 
We left Cincinnati at half-past eight, and reached 
this place, Vincennes, where we are to sleep, at 
about six o'clock. The road was very pretty, though 
the leaves were nearly all off the trees ; the forms 

" The Opening Exercises in eyery Department shall commence by 
the reading of a portion of the Bible, by or under the direction of 
the teacher, and appropriate singing by the pupils. 

'* The pupils of the Common Schools may read such version of the 
Sacred Scriptures as their parents or guardians may prefer, provided 
that such preference of any version except the one now in use be 
communicated by the parents or guardians to the Principal Teachers, 
and that no notes or marginal readings be read in the school, or 
comments made by the Teachers on the text of any version that is 
or may be introduced." 
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of the trees were, however, lovely, and it was quite 
a new description of country to us, the clearings 
being recent and still very rough in appearance, and 
the log-houses, in most places, of a most primitive 
kind. Yincennes, where we are to sleep, is an old 
town of French origin, prettily situated on the river 
Wabash, which we can see from our windows. 

St Louis, November 4th, — We came on here on 
the 2nd instant, and soon after leaving Yincennes 
found ourselves in a prairie, but it was not till after 
sixty miles that we got to the Grand Prairie, which 
we traversed for about sixty more. The vastness, 
however, of this prairie, consists in its length from 
north to south, in which it stretches through nearly 
the whole length of the State. These prairies are 
enormous plains of country, covered, at this time, 
by a long brown grass, in which are the seed- 
vessels and remains of innumerable flowers, which 
are said to be most lovely in their form and colour 
in the spring. It was disappointing only to see 
the dark remains of what must have been such a 
rich parterre of flowers. One of our party. Colonel 
Reilly, of Texas, who had seen our Crystal Palace 
gardens at Sydenham, in full flower, said that 
they reminded him of the prairies in the spring. 
The ground is so level, that the woods on the hori- 

P 4 
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zon had the effect that the first sight of the dark 
line of land has at sea. In many places near the 
road on each side, small farms were established, and 
good-sized fields of Indian com were growing ; and 
wherever there was a raUway station, a town, or 
even a ''city" with one or two churches, and an 
hotel, besides grocery stores and wooden buildings 
of Tarious kinds, were in progress in this immense 
wilderness* 

The rain poured down incessantly, giving the 
country a melancholy and forlorn appearance. To- 
wards the latter part of our journey, we descended 
into and traversed the great valley of the Mississippi. 
We passed several coal-mines, and here, where the 
vein of coal is eight feet thick, the land, including 
the coal, may be bought for one pound an acre. 
The country soon assumed the appearance of a great 
swamp, and is most unhealthy, being full of fever 
and ague. 

At length our train stopped, and we were ushered 
into omnibuses of enormous length, drawn by four 
horses, and two of these caterpillar-like looking 
vehicles were driven on to the steam-ferry, and in 
this unromantic way we steamed across the great 
Father of Waters, and a most unpoetic and un- 
romantic river it appeared to be. There is nothing 
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in its width here to strike the eye or the imagination^ 
though its depth is very greats and it has risen ten 
feet within the last week. But it appeared to us 
ugly and inconsiderable after the wide^ rapid^ clear^ 
and magnificent St. Lawrence. We were driven 
through a sea of mud and mire to this large and 
comfortable hotels and were shortly afterwards seated 
at table with the rest of our party. 

I forgot to mention that, at Vincennes, seven 
sportsmen had been out all day^ before we arrived^ 
to procure game for us^ and were much disappointed 
at not being able to get us any prairie hens, which 
are a humble imitation of grouse^ though Americans 
are pleased to consider them better than that best of 
birds ; but ^^ comparisons are odioius^^ and the prairie- 
hens are very praiseworthy and good in their way. 
We had, however, abundance of venison and quails, 
and the same fare met us here, with large libations 
of champagne. The owner of our hotel at Cincin- 
nati travelled with us, and looked as much like a gen- 
tleman as the rest of the party ; and we have been 
joined here in our private drawing-room by the 
landlord and landlady of this hotel. Not knowing 
at first who they were, papa turned round to the 
former, and asked him if he knew St. Louis, and 
had been long here, to which our friend replied^ 
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** Yes^ sir ; I have lived here eighteen years^ and am 
the master of this hotel.^ Yesterday our dinner was 
even better than on the day of our arrival^ closing 
with four or five omelettes 8ouffl6es5 worthy of 
Faris^ and the same number of pyramids of Vanilla 
ice. So much for the progress of civilisation across 
the MississippL 

We paddled about in the muddy streets yester* 
day^ and looked in at the shop- windows. We found 
even here plenty of hoop petticoats^ and of tempt* 
ing-looking bookseller's shops. Our hotel is close to 
the Court-house^ a handsome building of limestone^ 
with a portico and a cupola in process of building, 
being a humble imitation of the one at Washington. 
Yesterday evening, one or two of the gentlemen 
amused us after dinner with some nigger songs, end- 
ing, I suppose out of compliment to us, with '^ God 
save the Queen." I studied the toilette of one of 
our party this morning — the only young unmarried 
lady among us.. I had often seen the same sort of 
dress at the hotels, but never such a good specimen 
as this. It is called here the French morning robe or 
wrapper, and this one was made of crimson merino, 
with a wide shawl bordering half-way up the depth 
of the skirt The skirt is quite open in front, dis- 
playing a white petticoat with an embroidered bor- 
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dering. The body of the wrapper was formed in 
the old-fashioned way, with a neck-piece, with trim- 
mings of narrow shawl bordericgs; there was no 
collar at all, the crimson merino coming against the 
neck without any break of even a frUl of white. 
The sleeves were very large, of the latest fashion, 
with white under sleeves, and the waist was very 
short, confined with a red band of merino. These 
dresses are very common in the morning, and are, I 
believe, thought to be very elegant. They are 
frequently made like this, of some violent coloured 
merino, and often of silk, with trimmings of another 
coloured ribbon. 

Having digressed so far from my account of St 
Louis, I will go back for a few minutes to Cincin- 
nati, to describe the grand fire-engines we saw there, 
with horses all ready harnessed. One particular 
engine, in which the water was forced up by 
steam, could have its steam up and be ready for 
action in three minutes from its time of starting, and 
long, therefore, in all probability before it reached 
the place where its services were required. These 
engines all had stags' horns placed in a prominent 
position in front, as a sign of swiftness, and on this 
particular one there was printed under the horns. 

Sure Thing, 287 feet," meaning that it could throw 
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the water that height. Another had on it^ ^^ 243 feet. 
Beat that 1 " the Americans being very laconic in all 
their public communications. The regular plan on 
which most of the American towns are built and 
the division into wards^ give great facilities for 
ahowing where a fire takes place ; balls are shown 
from the top of a high tower to direct the engines 
where to go^ the number of balls pointing out the 
ward where the fire exists. 

Another grand invention, which we found here as: 
well as everywhere else, is their sewing machine. 
These sewing machines wearied us very much when 
we landed at New York, for they seemed to be the 
one idea of the whole country ; and I am afraid we 
formed some secret intentions to have nothing to do 
with them. I had seen them in a shop window in 
the City, in London, but knowing nothing of their 
merits, almost settled in my own mind they had 
none. At last I found how blind I had been, 
and what wonderful machines they are. There 
are numbers of them of various degrees of ex- 
cellence. They are so rapid in their work, that 
if a dress without flounces is tacked together, it 
can be made easily by the machine in a morning : 
a lady here showed me how the machine is used ; 
she told me it is so fascinating that she should like 
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to sit at it all day. She works for her family, 
, consisting of a husband and nine sons^ and takes the 
greatest pleasure in making all their under clothing ; 
and working as she does, not very constantly, she 
can easily do as much as six sempstresses, while the 
machine, constantly worked, could do as much as 
twelve. The work is most true and beautiful and 
rapid, and the machine must be an invaluable aid 
where there is a large family. It is much used also 
by tailors and shoemakers, for it can be used with all 
qualities of materials, whether fine or thick. The 
price of one is from 15/. to 251. It requires a 
little practice to work at it, but most American 
ladies who have large families possess one, and 
dressmakers use them a great deal. 

November Ath. — To return to this town of mud 
and mire, we have been nearly up to our knees in 
both to-day, and went on board one of the large 
steamers, but found it was not nearly so grandly 
fitted up as the one in which we went from New 
York to Newport. There is an enormous fleet of 
steamers here, but the Mississippi still looked most 
dingy, muddy, and melancholy. We were given 
tickets this evening, to hear a recitation by a poet 
named Saxe, of a poem of his own, on the Press, 
and we soon found ourselves in an. enormous hall 
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about 100 feet by 80, nearly filled by a very intel- 
ligent-looking audience. A man near us told us tbat 
Mr. Saxe bad a European reputation, which made us 
feel much ashamed of our ignorance, in never having 
heard of him before, and, unhappily, we came away 
no wiser than we went as regards the merits of 
his poetry; for though our seats were near him, 
there was something either in the form of the hall, 
or in the nature of his voice and pronunciation, 
which made us unable to hear what he said. There 
were bursts of laughter and applause at times from 
the audience, but we took the first opportunity of 
leaving. 

As we walked home, we passed a brilliantly- 
lighted confectioner's shop, where we each had an 
ice, but they were too sweet, and after eating and 
criticising them, we came to another confectioner's, 
when papa insisted upon going in, and ordered 
two more ices, which were very good. We were 
presented here with filtered water, the usual drink- 
ing water in this town being something of the colour 
of dingy lemonade, though its taste is good. 

We purpose going to-morrow ... I turn to 
ask papa where — and he shakes his head, and says he 
does not know. On my pressing for a more distinct 
answer, he says, '^ Up the Missouri at all events." 
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This sounds vague, but I believe before night we 
shall be on our way to Chicago, and shall thus have 
taken leave of the *^ far west." And now I must 
take my leave of you for the present, though I fear 
this is but a dull chapter of the journal. 
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LETTER XL 

ST. LOUIS. — JEFFERSON CITY. RETURN TO ST. LOUIS. 

ALTON. SPRINGFIELD. FIRES ON THE PRAIRIES. 

CHICAGO. — GRANARIES. PACKING HOUSES. 

LAKE MICHIGAN. ARRIVAL AT INDIANAPOLIS. 

Jefferson City, on the Missouri, 
Nov. 6th, 1858. 

Hebe we are really in the Far West, more than 150 
miles from the junction of the Missouri with the Mis- 
sissippi, though still 2950 from the source of this 
great-grandfather of waters — for I can give it a no 
less venerable name. We first caught sight of it, 
or struck the river, as the phrase is here, about 98 
miles below this city, and for a long time we fol- 
lowed its banks so closely, that we could at any 
point have thrown a stone from the car into the 
river. At Hermann, a little German settlement on 
its banks, we stopped and had an excellent dinner, 
but it was so late before we left St. Louis, that we 
passed the greater part of what seemed very pretty 
scenery in the dark, so that I shall defer any further 
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description of it till we return over the ground on 
Monday. 

We were most unfortunate in our weather during 
our stay at St. Louis, and I had no opportunity of 
seeing the beauties of the neighbourhood, which we 
hear much extolled, but respecting which we are 
rather sceptical. The only drive we took, was to 
a new park being made outside the town, called 
Lafayette Park, which gave us anything but a 
pleasant impression of the entourage of St. Louis; 
we must admit, however, that a very short distance 
by railway brought us into a very pretty country, 
and no doubt the dismal weather and bad roads 
made our drive very different to what it might have 
been on a fine day. Still, with the impression fresh 
in our memory of our drive in the neighbourhood 
of Cincinnati in much the same sort of weather, 
we are compelled to think that the country about 
the Queen of the West and the banks of the Ohio 
greatly surpasses in beauty St. Louis and the muddy 
river which has so great a reputation in the world. 

Springfieldy Illinois^ November 9th. — Although 
our damp disagreeable weather has not left us, we 
have contrived to see a good deal of Jefferson City. 
We made a dash a short way up the Missouri in a 
steamboat, and landed and took a walk on the 
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northern side of the river^ and as we exchanged a 
mud for a sandy soil^ it was less disagreeable than on 
the south side. The northern shore^ which from the 
opposite side seemed hilly and well wooded, is very 
pretty, but on landing the hills had receded to a 
distance, and we found a considerable plain between 
them and the river. Up to the water's edge, however, 
the country is well wooded. On the spot where we 
landed we saw a large tree, at least ten feet in 
diameter, burnt almost to its centre, and its fine 
bead destroyed by fire; and on asking some by«- 
standers if any one had intended to bum it down, 
they said, " Oh, no, some one has merely made a 
fire there to warm himself;" a strong proof of the 
little value put here on fine timber. 

The view of Jefferson City from the opposite 
bank, looking down the river, is very striking. Being 
the capital of the state of Missouri, there was the 
usual Capitol or state-house, and, unlike most others 
that we have seen, the building with its large dome 
was completed. It is a fine edifice of white stone, 
standing at a great height above the river, on what 
is here called a bluff, namely, a rock rising perpen- 
dicularly from the water's edge. The principal part 
of the town is built along the heights, but the 
ground slopes in places, and the houses are then 
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carried down to the river side. The railway runs 
under the cliff, and can be seen winding along up and 
down the river, for some distance each way ; it has 
not yet been carried much further, as this is the last 
large town to which railways in the west reach ; but, 
as its name, the Pacific Railway, implies, it is in- 
tended ultimately to be carried " right away " west 
till it joins the ocean. We went on Sunday to the 
Episcopal church. There was the Communion 
service, and a very good sermon on the subject of 
that ordinance. 

We yesterday returned to St. Louis, and after a 
brief halt came on here. As our journey back to 
St. Louis was in the daytime, we had an opportunity 
of seeing the very interesting country which we 
passed on Saturday in the dark. The most remark- 
able feature of the road was crossing the Osase 
within 200 or 300 yards of its confluence with the 
Missouri. It is about 1,200 feet broad, and we 
saw in it one of those beautiful steamboats which 
give so much character here to the rivers. The 
Osage is navigable for these large boats for 200 
miles above this place. We passed various other 
rivers, among others the Gasconade, at a spot 
memorable for a terrible catastrophe which hap- 
pened on the day of the opening of the railway, 
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when the first bridge which crossed it gave way as 
the train was passings and nine out of thirteen cars 
were precipitated into the bed of the river ; thirty 
people, chiefly leading characters of St Louis, were 
killed, and many hundreds desperately hurt. 

We have little more to say of St. Louis, as the 
museum was the only public building we visited. 
The great curiosity there is the largest known spe- 
cimen of the mastodon. It is almost entire from 
the tip of its nose to the tip of its tail, and measures 
ninety-six feet in length. We left St. Louis, and 
were glad to escape for a time at least out of a 
slave state. The " institution " was brought more 
prominently before us there than it has yet been, 
as St. Louis is the first town where we have seen 
it proclaimed in gold letters on a large board in 
the street, *^ Negroes bought and sold here." In 
the papers, also, yesterday, we saw an advertise- 
ment of a " fine young man" to be sold, to pay a 
debt. 

We took our departure in the Alton steamboat, 
in order to see the first twenty-four miles of the 
Upper Mississippi, and thejunctionof that river and 
the Missouri, which takes place about six miles below 
Alton; both rivers, however, are very tame and 
monotonous, and it was only as we were reaching 
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Alton^ that the banks of the Mississippi assumed any- 
thing like height. Alton itself stands very high, and 
as it was getting dark when we arrived, the lights 
along the hills had a fine effect. We are told it is 
a pretty town, but it was dark when we landed, and 
we had to hurry into the train that brought us to 
this place. The steamboat in which we went up 
the river was a very fine one, but not at all fitted up 
in the sumptuous manner of our Newport boat. Papa 
paced the cabin, and made it 276 feet long, beyond 
which there was an outside smoking cabin, and then 
the forecastle. 

Springfield is in the midst of the Grand Prairie, 
and, as we are not to leave it till the afternoon, 
we have been exploring the town, and, as far 
as we could, the prairie which comes close up to 
it; but the moment the plank pavement ceased, 
it was hopeless to get further, owing to the 
dreadfully muddy state of the road. This mud 
must be a great drawback to residing in a prairie 
town, as the streets are rendered impassable for 
pedestrians, unless at the plank crossings. On our 
way back to the hotel, we accosted a man standing 
at his door, whose strong Scotch accent, in reply 
to a question, told us at once where he came from. 
He asked us into his house, and gave us a good deal 
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of information about the state of the country. He 
was originally a blacksmith at Inverary, and had after 
that pursued his calling in a very humble way in Fife 
and in Edinburgh, and came out here penniless 
twenty-six years ago, when there were only a few 
huts in the place ; but he has turned his trade to bet- 
ter account here, for he lives in a comfortable house, 
and has ji?50,000, or 10,000/. invested in the country. 
He seemed very pleased to see us, and talked of 
the Duke of Argyle's family, as well as of the Dur- 
hams, Bethunes, Anstruthers, &c. Having lived 
when in Fife, at Largo, he seemed quite familiar 
with the Durhams, with the General's little wife, 
and with Sir Philip's adventures, from the time of 
the loss of the Royal George downwards. 

This is the capital of Illinois, and the state-house 
here, too, is finished, and is a fine building. The 
governor has a state residence, which is really a 
large and handsome building, but is altogether sur- 
passed by the private residence of an ex-governor, 
who lives in a sumptous house, to judge from its ex- 
ternal accompaniments of conservatory, &c. ; it is 
nearly opposite our Scotch friend's abode, but the ex- 
gDvernor dealt in ^^ lumber " instead of iron, and from 
being a chopper of wood, has raised himself to his 
present position. 
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Chicago i Nov. \Oth. — We did not reach Chicago 
last night till 12 o'clock^ our train, for the first 
time since we have been in America, having failed 
to reach its destination at the proper time; but 
the delay of two hours on this occasion was fairly 
accounted for by the bad state of the rails, owing 
to the late rains. Before.it became dark we saw 
one or two wonderful specimens of towns growing 
up in this wilderness of prairie. The houses, always 
of wood and painted white, are neat, clean, and well- 
built. There is, generally, a good-looking hotel, and 
invariably a church, and often several 'of these, for 
although one would probably contain all the inhabi- 
tants, yet they are usually of many denominations, 
and then each one has its own church. About twenty 
or thirty miles from Chicago, we saw a very exten- 
sive tract of prairie on fire, which quite illuminated 
the sky, and, as the night was very dark, showed 
distinctly the distant trees and houses, clearly 
defining their outline against the horizon. On the 
other side of us, there was a smaller fire, but so 
close as to allow us to see the flames travelling 
along the surface of the ground. These fires are 
very common ; we saw no less than five that night 
in the course of our journey. 

We have been busily employed to-day in going 
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over Chicago. The streets are wide and fine^ but 
partake too abundantly of prairie mud to make 
walking agreeable: some of the shops are yery 
large; a bookseller's shop, to which papa and I 
made our way, professes to be the largest in the 
world, and it is certainly one of the best supplied I 
ever saw with all kinds of children's books. From 
the bookseller's we went to papa's bankers, Messrs, 
Swift and Co.; Mr. Swift took us to the top 
of the Court-house, a wonderiul achievement for 
me, but well worth the trouble, as the view 
of the town was very surprising. We went 
afterwards to call on William's friend, Mr. Wilkins, 
the consul, where we met Lord Radstock. Mr. 
Wilkins kindly took us to see Mr. Sturge's great 
granary; there are several of these in the town, 
but this, and a neighbouring one, capable of hold- 
ing between them four or five million bushels of 
com, are the two largest. The grain is brought 
into the warehouse, without leaving the railway, 
the rails running into the building. It is then 
carried to the top of the warehouse " in bulk," by 
means of hollow cylinders arranged on an endless 
chain. The warehouse is built by the side of the 
river, so that the vessels which are to carry the com 
to England or elsewhere, come close under the walls. 
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and the grain is discharged into the vessels by means 
of large wooden pipes or troughs, through which 
it is shot at once into the hold. Mr. Wilkins has 
seen 80,000 bushels discharged in this manner, in 
one day. 

We afterwards drove about six miles into the 
country, through oceans of mud, to see one of the 
great slaughter and packing-houses. I did not 
venture out of the carriage, but the proprietor took 
Mr. Wilkins, Lord Badstock, and papa through 
every part of the building. In a yard below were a 
prodigious number of immense oxen, and the first 
process was to see one of these brought into the 
inside of the building by means of a windlass, which 
drew it along by a rope attached to its horns and 
passing through a ring on the floor. 

The beast, by means of men belabouring it from 
behind, and this rope dragging it in front, was brought 
in and ite head drawn down towards the ring, when 
a man with a sledge-hammer felled it instantaneously 
to the ground ; and without a struggle it was turned 
over on its back by the side of eight or ten of its 
predecessors who had just shared the same fate, and 
were already undergoing the various processes to 
which they had afterwards to be subjected. The first 
of these was to rip up and remove the intestines of 
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the poor beast, and it was then skinned and cut 
lengthways into two parts, when the still reeking 
body was hung up to cool. The immense room 
was hung with some hundreds of carcases of these 
huge animals thus skinned and cleft in two. The 
process, from the time the animal leaves the yard 
alive till the time it is split and hung up in two pieces, 
occupied less than a quarter of an hour. At the end 
of two days they are dismembered, salted, packed in 
casks, the best parts to be shipped to England, and the 
inferior parts to be eaten by the free and enlightened 
citizens of this great continent. The greater number 
of these beasts come from Texas, and have splendid 
horns, sometimes three feet long. 

The next thing they saw was the somewhat 
similar treatment of the poor pigs ; but these are 
animals, of which for size there is nothing similar 
to be seen in England, excepting, perhaps, at the 
cattle show. At least, one which papa saw hanging 
up weighed 400 lbs., and looked like a young 
elephant. In the yard below there was a vast herd 
of these, 1500 having arrived by railway the night 
before ; the number killed and cut up daily averages 
about 500. It takes a very few minutes only from 
the time the pig leaves the pen to its being hung up, 
preparatory to its being cut up and salted. They 
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first get a knock on the bead like the more noble 
beasts already mentioned ; they are then stuck^ in 
order to be thoroughly bled ; after this they are 
plunged headlong into a long trough of boiling 
water, in which they lie side by side in a quiescent 
state, very different to the one they were in a few 
minutes before, when they were quarrelling in a most 
unmannerly manner in the yard below. From this 
trough the one first put in is, by a most ingenious 
machine, taken up from underneath, and tossed over 
into an empty trough, where in less than a minute 
he is entirely denuded of his bristles, and passed 
over to be cleft and hung up. The trough holds 
about eight or ten thus lying side by side, and the 
moment one is taken out at one end, another is put 
in at the other, and they thus all float through the 
length of the trough, and are taken out in order ; 
but so rapid is the process, that no one pig is long 
in ; in fact, the whole business occupies only a very 
few minutes per pig. Every part is turned to 
account, the mass of bristles being converted into 
tooth brushes, &c. In the huge larder, in the 
story next above the oxen, there were about 1500 
unhappy pigs hung up to cool, before being cut up, 
salted, packed, and sent off. There are several 
establishments of this nature in Chicago, but only 
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one of equal extent to the one papa saw. About 
4OO9OOO pigs are shipped every year from Chicago. 
I do not know the total number of cattle^ but this 
house alone slaughters and sends away 10^000. 
There were places on an enormous scale for preparing 
tallow and lard, and there were many other details 
equally surprising, which I have not now time to 
describe ; but papa says that the smells were most 
offensive, and that it was altogether a very horrible 
sight, and it was one I was well pleased to escape. 

Among the other wonders of Chicago, I must 
do honour to its hotel, which I should say was as 
good as any we have yet seen in America. These 
American hotels are certainly marvellous " institu- 
tions," though we were getting beyond the limits of 
the good ones when we reached Jefferson City. That, 
however, at St. Louis is a very fair sample of a 
good one. 

Indianapolis, Nov. 11th. — We arrived here late 
this afternoon, and have not been able as yet to see 
anything of the town, I shall therefore defer a de- 
scription of it to my next. The road from Chicago 
was not without its interest, though we are becoming 
very tired of the prairies. At first starting we 
went for many miles along the borders of Lake 
Michigan, which we again came upon at a very 
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remarkable spot, Michigan city, about sixty miles 
from Chicago. Along the first part of the lake, 
in the neighbourhood of Chicago, the shore consists 
of fine sand, in strips of considerable width, and 
flat like an ordinary sea beach; but at Michigan 
city the deep sand reached to a considerable distance 
inland, and then rose into high dunes, precisely like 
those on the French coast. As we had to wait an 
hour there, papa and I scrambled up one of these, 
and although below there was deep loose sand, yet 
above it was hard and solid, and bound together 
with little shrubs like the French dunes. The 
vie v of the lake from the top was very pretty, and 
boundless towards the north, we being at the southern 
extremity. I picked up a few stones on the beach 
as a memorial of this splendid lake. We were 
very much tempted, when at Chicago, to see more 
of it, and to go to Milwaukee and Madison, but 
we were strongly advised by Mr. Wilkins not to 
go further north at this season. The wreaths of 
snow which during the night have fallen in patches 
along the road, and greeted our eyes this morning, 
confirmed us in the wisdom of this advice, and we 
are now bending our steps once more towards the 
south. "We are still here in the midst of prairie, but 
more wooded than in our journey of Tuesday. We 
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crossed to-day^ at Lafayette, the Wabash, which we 
had crossed previously at Yinceniies, and here, as 
there, it is a very noble river. This must end my 
journal for the present. 
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LETTER XIL 

INDIANAPOLIS. — LOUISVILLE. — LOUISVILLE AND PORTLAND 
CANAL. — PORTLAND. — THE PACIFIC STEAMER. — JOURNET 
TO LEXINGTON. — ^ASHLAND. — SLAVE PENS AT LEXINGTON. 

^RETURN TO CINCINNATL — PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL 

RAILWAY. RETURN TO NEW YORK, 

Lexington, Kentucji^, Nov. 13th, 1858. 

Mt last letter was closed at Indianapolis^ but 
despatched from Louisville. On the morning after I 
wrote we had time, before starting for Louisville, to 
take a walk through the principal streets of Indiana- 
polis. The Capitol or state-house is the only re- 
markable building ; and here, as in most other towns 
in America, we were struck by the breadth of the 
streets. In the centre of Indianapolis there is a 
large square, from which the four principal streets 
diverge, and from the centre of this, down these 
streets, there are views of the distant country 
which on all sides bounds the prospect. ' This has a 
fine effect, but all these capital cities of states have 
an unfinished appearance: great cities have been 
planned, but the plans have never been adequately 
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carried out. The fact is^ they have all a political, 
and not a commercial origin, and they want the 
stimulus of commercial enterprise to render them 
flourishing towns, or to give them the finished 
appearance of cities of much more recent date, such 
as Chicago and others. 

We left Indianapolis at about half-past ten, and 
reached Jeffersonville, on the north side of the Ohio 
at four. The country at first was entirely prairie, but 
became a good deal wooded as we journeyed south. 
It is much mom peopled than the wide tracts 
which we have been lately traversing, for neat towns 
with white wooden houses and white wooden churches 
hete succeeded each other at very short dis- 
tances ; we crossed several large rivers, tribu- 
taries of the Wabash ; one, the White river, was of 
considerable size, and the banks were very prettily 
wooded. At Jeffersonville we got into a grand 
omnibus with four splendid white horses, and drove 
rapidly down a steepish hill, straight on board the 
steamboat which was to carry us across the Ohio. 
The horses went as quietly as on dry land, and had 
to make a circuit on the deck, as we were imme- 
diately followed by another similar equipage, four in 
hand, for which ours had to make room. This was 
followed by two large baggage waggons and a 
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private vehicle ; and all these carriages were on one 
side of the engine-room. At the other end there was 
space for as nianj more, had there been anj need for 
it ; and all this on a tiny little steamboat compared 
with the Leviathans that were lying in the river. 

On reaching Louisville we were comfortably esta- 
blished in a large handsome hotel. As there was 
still daylight, we took a walk through the principal 
streets, and found ourselves, as usual, in a book- 
seller's shop ; for not only are these favourite lounges 
of papa's, but we generally find the booksellers intel- 
ligent and civil people, from whom we can learn 
what is best worth seeing in the town* The one at 
Louisville lauded very much the pork packing esta- 
blishments in this town, and said those at Chicago, 
and even those of Cincinnati, are not to be compared 
with them; but without better statistics we must 
leave this question undecided, for papa saw quite 
enough at Chicago to deter him from wishing to go 
through the same sight at Louisville ; we, however, 
availed ourselves of the address he gave us of the 
largest slave-dealer, and went to-day to see a slave- 
pen. 

We have lately been reading a most harrowing 
work, called the ** Autobiography of a Female 
Slave," whose experience was entirely confined to 
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Kentucky — indeed^ to LouisTille and the adjoining 
country within a few miles of the Ohio. She de-- 
scribes Kentucky as offering the worst specimen of 
a slave's life^ and gives a horrid account of the bar- 
barity of the masters^ and of the almost diabolical 
character of the slave-dealers^ and of those who hold 
subordinate situations under them. We were hardly 
prepared^ therefore^ on reaching this pen to be re- 
ceived, in the absence of the master, by a good-look- 
ing coloured housekeeper, with a face as full of 
kindness and benevolence as one could wish to see, 
but ** the pen " had yesterday been cleared out, with 
the exception of one woman with her six little 
children, the youngest only a year old, and two 
young brothers, neither of whom the dealer had 
sold, as he had been unable to find a purchaser who 
would take them without separating them, and he 
was deternuned not to sell them till he could. In 
the case both of the woman and of the two boys, 
their sale to the dealer had been caused by the bank- 
ruptcy of the owner. The woman had a husband, 
but having a different master, he retained his place, 
and his master promised that when his wife got a 
new home he would send him to join her. 

No doubt this separation of families is a crying 
evil, and perhaps the greatest practical one, as respects 
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hardship, to which the system is necessarily subject ; 
but certainly, from what we have seen and heard to- 
day, it does not seem to be harshly done, and pains 
iare taken to avoid it : the woman said she had been 
always kindly treated, and there was not the slightest 
difficulty made by the dark duenna to our conversing 
with the slaves as freely as we liked, and she left us 
with the whole group. The woman took us to see 
her baby, and we found it in a large and well ven- 
tilated room, and she said they had always as much 
and as good food as they could wish. She said she 
was forty-five years old, and had ten children living, 
but the four eldest were grown up. The eldest of 
those she had with her was a little girl of about 
thirteen; she said, in answer to a question from 
papa, that the children had made a great piece of 
work at parting with their father, but the woman 
herself seemed quite cheerful and satisfied with her 
prospects. 

On our journey here there were a great many 
slaves in the car with us, coming to pass their 
Sunday at Lexington. They seemed exceedingly 
merry, and one, whom papa sat next, said he had 
accumulated $950y and that when he got Jfl900, he 
would be able to purchase his freedom. He said his 
master was a rich man, having ^300,000, and that 
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he was very well treated ; but that some masters did 
behave very badly to their slaves, and oflen beat 
them whether they deserved it or not. From the 
specimen we had of those in the cars, they seemed 
well-conditioned men, and all paid the same fare 
that we did, and were treated with quite as much 
attention. They seem to get some sort of extra 
wages from their masters besides their food and 
ndment, out of which they can lay by if they are 
provident, so as to be able to purchase their freedom 
in time ; but they do not seem always to care about 
this, as one man here has 1^4000, which would much 
more than suffice to buy his freedom ; but he prefers 
remaining a slave. We shall probably see a good 
deal more of the condition of the slaves within the 
next few days, so I shall say no more upon the subject 
at present, excepting that all this does not alter the 
view which we cannot help taking of the vileness of 
the institution, though it certainly does not appear 
so very cruel in practice as it is often represented to 
be by the $inti- slavery party. 

There are only two great sights to be seen at 
Louisville. One, the famous artesian well, 2086 
feet deep, bored to reach a horrid sulphur spring, 
which is, however, a very strong one as there 
are upwards of 200 grains of sulphates of soda and 
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magnesia In each gallon of water^ and upwards of 
700 grains of chlorides of sulphur and magnesia. 
There is a fountain over the well, in which the 
water rises 200 feet, but whether by external pres- 
sure or by the natural force of the water, the depo- 
nent sayeth not. It comes out in all sorts of forms, 
sometimes imitating flowers, and sometimes a shower 
of snow, on which the negro who showed it to us 
expatiated with great delight. When I said there 
were only two sights to see, I alluded to this well, 
and to the magnificent steam vessel, the '^ Pacific," 
which was lying at Portland, about three miles down 
the Ohio, below the Falls ; but I forgot altogether 
the Falls themselves, and the splendid canal de- 
scribed in papa's book, through which vessels are 
obliged to pass to get round them, which I ought 
not to pass without some notice. The river here is 
upwards of a mile wide, but the falls are most 
insignificant; and though the Guide Book describes 
them as ^^ picturesque in appearance," and that 
the islands give the Ohio here *^ the appearance of 
a great many broken rivers of foam, making their 
way over the falls, while the fine islands add greatly 
to the beauty of the scene ; " neither papa with his 
spectacles, nor I with my keen optics, could see 
more than a ripple on the surface of the water. 

B s 
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These falls^ however, are sufficient to prevent vessels 
of any great burden ascending or descending beyond 
this point of the river, and hence the necessity of the 
canal : but this splendid work, about which papa's 
interest was very great, in consequence of what he 
had written about it, proved as great a disappoint^ 
ment as the faUs themselves. It must, however, 
have been a work of great difficulty, as it is cut 
through a solid bed of rock.* The locks are suffi- 



* The account referred to was written as far back as 1839, and is 
so much more accurate a description of the Falls, and of the canal, 
than that given in the Railway Guide, that I must here extract it. 

** The falls of the Ohio are occasioned hj an irregular ledge of 
rock stretching across the river. They are only perceptible at low 
water, the whole descent being but twenty-two feet, while the differ- 
ence of level between the highest and lowest stages of the water is 
about sixty feet When the river is full, they present, therefore, no 
serious obstruction to the navigation. To obviate the inconvenience, 
however, at low water, a canal, called the Louisville and Portland 
Canal, has been constructed round the falls, which is deserving of 
notice, as being, perhaps, the most important work of the kind ever 
undertaken. The cross section of the canal is 200 feet at the top of 
the bank, 50 feet at the bottom, and 42 feet deep, making its capacity 
about fifteen times greater than that contemplated for the Erie Canal 
aflcr its enlargement is completed : its sides are sloping and paved 
with stone. The guard lock contains 21,775 perches of masonry, 
being equal to that of fifteen locks on the New York Canals ; and 
three others contain 12,300 perches. This canal is capable of ad- 
mitting steamboats of the largest class. It is scarcely two miles in 
length ; but, considering the quantity of mason work, and the 
difiieulty of excavating earth and rock from so great a depth, to- 
gether with the contingencies attending its construction, from the 
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ciently capacious to allow of the passage of steamers 
180 feet long by 40 feet in breadth, one of which 
we saw in the lock, and there were three others 
waiting to pass through. 

These, to our eyes, seemed large and beautiful 
vessels ; but they were altogether eclipsed and their 
beauty forgotten, when we found ourselves on 
board the " Pacific.'* This vessel was to sail in the 
evening, and is one of the most splendid steamers oU 
the river ; certainly nothing could exceed her com- 
fort, infinitely beyond that of the Newport boat, 
as the saloon was one long room, unbroken by 
steam-engine or anything else, to obstruct the view 
from one end to the other. Brilliant fires were 
burning in two large open stoves, at equal distances 
from either end, and little tables were set all down 
the middle of the room, at which parties of six each 
could sit and dine comfortably. The vessel was 
upwards of 300 feet long, the cabin alone being 
about that length. On each side of the cabin were 
large, comfortable sleeping berths, and on the deck 
below, adjoining the servants' room, was a sweet 
little nursery, containing, besides the beds and usual 

fluctuations in the depth of the river, it is probably no over-statement 
when it is said, that the work in it is equal to that of seventy or 
seventy-five miles of an ordinary canaL 
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washing apparatus^ four or five pretty little rocking*- 
churs, for the children. We were shown over the 
kitchen, and everything looked so complete and com- 
fortable that we longed to go down in her to New 
Orleans, whither she is bound, and which she will 
reach in six days. Everything was exquisitely 
clean, the roof and sides of the cabin being of that 
beautiful white varnish paint which I have before 
described, which always looks so pure and lovely. 
There was not much ornament, but all was in good 
taste. 

On leaving the " Pacific," we drove to the inn at 
Portland. The Kentuckians are a fine tall race of 
men; but, tall as they are in general, the landlord, 
Mr. Jim Porter, surpassed them all in height, stand- 
ing 7 feet 9 inches without his shoes. This is the 
same individual of whom Dickens gave an amusing 
account in his American notes fifteen years ago. 

We left Louisville at two o'clock, and came on to 
Lexington this afternoon. The country is much more 
like England than anything we have yet seen, being 
chiefly pasture land. The grass is that known here, 
and very celebrated as the " blue grass " of Ken- 
tucky ; though why or wherefore it is so called we 
cannot discover. It is of prodigiously strong growth, 
sometimes attaining two feet in height; but it is 
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generally kept low, either by cropping or cutting, 
and is cut Bometimes five times a year. The stock 
raised upon it is said to be very fine, and the animals 
are very large and fine looking; but either from 
the meat not being kept long enough, or from some 
cause which we cannot assign, the beef, when 
brought to table, is very inferior to the good roast 
beef of Old England. 

The road from Louisville to this place is pretty 
throughout, and seemed quite lovely as we ap- 
proached Frankfort, though it was getting too dark 
as we passed that town to appreciate its beau- 
ties thoroughly. For some miles before reaching 
it, the road passes through a hilly country, with 
beautiful rounded knolls at a very short distance. 
The town is situated on the Kentucky river, the 
most beautiful, perhaps, in America. In crossing the 
long bridge, we had a fine view down its steep 
banks, with the lights of the town close on its 
margin. The state Capitol which we passed, is 
close to the railway, and is a marble building, with 
a handsome portico. We were very sorry not to 
have stopped to pass to-morrow, Sunday, at this 
place, but we were anxious to reach Lexington, 
in order to get our letters. We have no great 
prospects here, as the hotel, excepting the one 
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at Jefferson City, is the worst we have found in 
America. "We had hardly set foot in it, when 
General Leslie Combe called upon us, having been 
on the look-out for our arrival. He claimed cousin-- 

ship, having married a Miss T , but we must 

leave it to Uncle Harry to determine to which 

branch of the T family she can claim kindred. 

November ISth. — The weather has been unpro- 
pitious, and instead of starting to explore the Upper 
Kentucky, which we had meant to do, we are re- 
turning this afternoon to Cincinnati. We have, 
however, been able to see all the sights here th&t 
are worth seeing, besides having been edified yester- 
day by a nigger sermon, remarkable, even among 
nigger sermons, for the wonderful stentorian powers 
of the preacher. The great object of interest here 
is Ashland, so called from the ash timber with which 
the place abounds. This was the residence of Henry 
Clay, the great American statesman. General Combe 
gave us a letter of introduction to Mr. James B. 
Clay, his eldest son, who is the present proprietor of 
the *' location.'* The house is very prettily ** fixed 
up," to use another American phrase ; but we were 
disappointed with the 200 acres of park, which 
Lord Morpeth, who passed a week at Ashland, is 
said to extol as being like an English one. We saw 
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nothing, either of the '^ locust cypress, cedar, and 
other rare trees, with the rose, the jasmine, and the 
ivy, clambering about 'them," which the handbook 
beautifully describes. The fact is, the Americans, 
as I have before observed, have not the slightest 
idea of a garden; and on papa's venturing to in- 
sinuate this to Mr. Clay, he admitted it, and ascribed 
it to its undoubted cause, the expense of labour in 
this country. 

From Ashland we went to what is really a Ken- 
tucky sight, the Fair Ground. On an eminence at 
about a mile from the town, surrounded by beautiful 
green pastures, there stands a large amphitheatre, 
capable of holding conveniently 12,000 specta- 
tors. In the centre is a large grass area, where the 
annual cattle show is held, and when filled it must 
be a remarkable sight. From this we went 
to the Cemetery, which, like all others in this 
country, is neatly laid out, and kept in very good 
order. The grave-stones and monuments are in- 
variably of beautiful white marble, with the single 
exception of a very lofty monument which i^ being 
raised to the memory of Mr. Clay. It is not yet 
finished, but to judge either from what has been 
accomplished, or from a drawing papa saw of it on a 
large scale, in a shop window, it is not likely to prove 
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pretty, and the yellowish stone of which it is 
being built, contrasts badly with the white marble 
about it. 

We went next to see a very large pen, in which 
there were about forty negroes for sale; they had 
within the last few days, sold about 100, who had 
travelled by railway chained together. Those we 
saw, were divided into groups, and we went through 
a variety of rooms in which they were domiciled, and 
were allowed to converse freely with them all. This 
is one of the largest slave markets in the United 
States, and is the great place from which the South 
is supplied. There are, in this place, five of these 
pens where slaves are kept on sale, and, judging from 
this one, they are very clean and comfortable. But 
these pens give one a much more revolting idea of 
the institution than seeing the slaves in regular ser- 
vice. There was one family of a man and his wife 
and four little children, the price of *^ the lot" being 
1^3500, or 700Z. sterling, but neither tbe man nor 
the woman seemed to care much whether they were 
sold together or not. There was one poor girl of 
eighteen, with a little child of nine weeks old, who 
was sold, and she was to set off to-night with her 
baby, for a place in the State. The slave-dealer 
himself was a civil, well-spoken man, at least to us. 
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and spoke quite freely of his calling, but we thought 
he spoke harshly to the poor negroes, especially to 
the man with the wife and four children. It appears 
he had bought the man separately from the woman 
and children, in order to bring them together, but the 
man had attempted to run away, and told us in ex« 
cuse he did not like leaving his clothes behind him ; 
whereupon papa asked him if he cared more for his 
clothes than his wife, and gave him a lecture on his 
domestic duties. The dealer said they sometimes 
are much distressed when separated from their 
wives, or husband and children, but that it was an 
exception when this was so. One can hardly credit 
this» but so far as it is true it is one of the worst 
features of slavery that it can thus deaden all natural 
feelings of affection. We have spoken a good deal 
to the slaves here, and they seem anxious to obtain 
their freedom. The brother of one of the waiters 
at our hotel had twice been swindled by his master 
of the money he had saved to purchase his freedom. 
I spoke to the housemaid at our hotel, also a slave, 
who shuddered with horror when she described the 
miseries occasioned by the separation of relations. 
She had been sold several times, and was separated 
from her husband by being sold away from him. 
She said the poor negroes are generally taken out of 
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their beds in the middle of the night, when sold to 
the slave-dealers, as there is a sense of shame about 
transacting this trade in the day-time. From what 
the slaves told us, they are, no doubt, frequently 
treated with great severity by the masters, though 
not always, as they sometimes fall into the hands of 
kind people ; but though they may have been many 
years in one family, they never know from hour to 
hour what may be their fate, as the usual cause 
for parting with slaves is, the master falling into 
difficulties, when he sells them to raise money, or to 
pay his debts. The waiter told us, he would rather 
starve as a freeman than remain a slave, and said 
this with much feeling and energy. 

Cincinnati, Nov. I5thy 9 p.m. — We arrived here 
again this evening at about seven o'clock. The 
road, the whole way from Lexington, 100 miles, id 
very pretty, following the course of the Licking for 
a long way, with high steep banks on both sides, 
sometimes rising into high hills, but opening occa- 
sionally into wide valleys, with distant views of 
great beauty. In many places the trees here have 
still their red, or rather brown leaves, which formed 
a strange contrast with the thick snow covering 
their branches and the ground beneath. The 
snow storm last night, of which we had but the 
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tail at Lexington, was very heavy further north, 
and the snow on the ground lighted up by the 
moon, enabled us to see and enjoy the beauty of 
the scenery as we approached Covington, at which 
place we embarked on board the steamboat to cross 
the Ohio, I omitted, when we were here before, to 
mention that in our Sunday walk at Covington, 
when we first crossed over to Kentucky, we wit- 
nessed on the banks of the river a baptism by im- 
mersion, though the attending crowd was so large 
that we could not distinctly see what was going on. 
We are told, that on these occasions, the minister 
takes the candidate for baptism so far into the river, 
that they are frequently drowned. I forget if I 
mentioned before that Covington is built immedi- 
ately opposite Cincinnati, at the junction of the 
Ohio and the Licking, which is here a considerable 
river, about 100 yards wide, and navigable for 
steamboats sixty miles further up. The streets of 
Covington are all laid out in a direct line with 
the corresponding streets in Cincinnati, and as 
the streets on both sides mount up the hills on 
which the towns are built, the efiect is very 
pretty, especially at night, when the line of lamps, 
interrupted only by the river, appears of im- 
mense length. When the river is frozen over. 
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the streets of ihe two cities may be said to form bat 
one, as carts and carriages can then pass uninter- 
ruptedly from the streets of Cincinnati, to those on 
the opposite side, and vice versd. This snow stoim, 
which has made us beat a rapid retreat from tiie 
cold and draughty hotels in Kentucky, makes us 
feel very glad to be back in this comfortable hoteL 

Pittshurghf Nov. 1*1 tk. — Lord Badstock made his 
appearance at Cincinnati yesterday, having come from 
Louisville in a steamer. The day was very bright 
and beautiful, though intensely cold ; and as papa 
was very anxious to show Lord Badstock the view 
of Clifton from the heights above, we hired a carriage 
and went there. We were, however, somewhat dis- 
appointed, for the trees were entirely stripped of the 
beautiful foliage which clothed them when we saw 
them three weeks ago, and were laden with snow, 
with which the ground also was deeply covered ; and 
although the effect was still pretty, this gave a 
harshness to the scene, the details being brought 
out too much in relief. The same cause detracted, 
no doubt, from the beauty of the scenery we passed 
through to day on our way here, and greatly spoilt 
the appearance of the hills which surround Pitts- 
burgh. 

But I must not anticipate a description of our 
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journey here, but first tell you of our further pro* 
ceedings at CincinnatL Lord Kadstock is much 
interested in reformatories and houses of refuge, and 
we were glad to visit with him the one situated at 
about three miles from the town, the exterior 
only of which we had seen in our drive with 
Mr. Anderson. The building is very large and 
capacious, having cost 2700/. It is capable of hold- 
ing 200 boys and 80 girls, and the complement of 
boys is generally filled up ; but there are seldom 
above 60 girls. The whole establishment seems 
admirably conducted. The boys and girls are kept 
apart, and each one has a very nice, clean bed-room, 
arranged in prison fashion, and opening on to long 
galleries ; but with nothing to give the idea of a cell, 
so perfectly light and airy is each room. There is an 
hospital for the boys and one for the girls, large and 
well ventilated rooms; that of the girls is beauti- 
fully cheerful, with six or eight nice clean beds; 
but it says a good deal for the attention paid to their 
health, that out of the whole number of boys and 
girls, there was only one boy on the sick list, and 
he did not appear to have much amiss with him. 
This is somewhat surprising, as the rooms in which 
they work are heated by warm water, to a temper- 
ature which we should have thought must be very 

s 
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prejudicial to their health, but with this exception, 
they have every advantage. A large playground, 
a very large chapel, where they meet for prayers and 
reading the Bible, the boys below, and the girls in a 
gallery, and large airy schoolrooms. The children 
are admitted from the age of 7 up to 16, and the 
boys are usually kept till 21, and the girls till they 
are 18. The girls are taught needlework and house-r 
hold work, or rather are employed in this way, inde- 
pendently of two hours and a half daily instruction 
in the school, and the boys are brought up to a 
variety of trades, either as tailors, shoemakers, 
workers oftvarious articles in wire, or the like. The 
proceeds of their work go in part to pay the expenses 
of the establishment, but the cost is, with this small 
exception, defrayed by the town, and amounts 
to about 20/. finnually for each boy. These poor 
children are generally sent there by the magistrates 
on conviction of some crime or misdemeanour, but 
are often sent by parents when they have trouble- 
some or refractory children, and the result is, in 
most cases, very satisfactory. They all seemed very 
happy, and the whole had much more the appearance 
of a large school, than of anything partaking of the 
character of a prison. Having called in the after-* 
noon and taken leave of the Longwortbs, Ander- 
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80118^ and otlier85 who had shown us so much 
kindness when we were last here, we started at 
half-past ten at night for this place. 

As we were already acquainted with the first part 
of the road to Columbus, we thought we should not 
lose much by this plan, and we wished besides to 
try the sleeping cars, which has not proved alto- 
gether a successful experiment as far as papa is con- 
cerned, for he had very little sleep, and is very 
headachy to-day in consequence. Thrower, too, was 
quite knocked up by it ; my powers of sleeping at 
all times and places prevented my sufiering in the 
same way, and I found these sleeping cars very 
comfortable. They are ingeniously contrived to be 
like an ordinary car by day; but by means of 
cushions spread between the seats and a flat board 
let down half way from the ceiling, two tiers of very 
comfortable beds are made on each side of the car, 
with a passage between. The whole looks so like a 
cabin of a ship, that it is difficult not to imagine 
oneself on board a steamboat. Twenty-four beds, 
each large enough to hold two persons, can be 
made up in the cars, and the strange jumble of ladies 
and gentlemen all huddled together was rather ludi- 
crous, and caused peals of laughter from some of the 
laughter-loving American damsels. The cots are 
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provided with pillows and warm quilted counter- 
panes and curtains, which are all neatly packed 
away under the seats in the daytime. The resem- 
blance to the steamboat in papa's half-waking mo- 
ments seemed too much for his brain to be quite 
clear on the subject of where he was. Thrower, who 
had shared my couch, got up sea sick at about four 
in the morning, the motion of the carriage not 
suiting her while in a recumbent position, and retired 
to a seat at one end of the carriage. As we neared 
Columbus, papa became very restiess, and made a 
descent from over my head, declaring the heat was 
intolerable. "Where," said I, " is your cloth cap?'* 
" Oh I " he answered, " I have thrown that away long 
ago; that's gone to tiie fishes." He said he had so tossed 
himself about, tiiat he did not think he had a button 
left on his coat ; tilings were not, however, quite so 
bad as this, and on finding my couch too cold for him, 
I at last succeeded in making your dear restiess 
fidgetty papa mount up again to his own place, 
where, to my comfort, and no doubt to his own also, 
he soon fell asleep. I got up at five and sat by poor 
Thrower, and watched the lights of the rising sun 
on hills, valleys, and rivers for an hour; when in came 
the conductor, and thrusting his lamp into the face 
of the sleepers, and giving them a shake, told them 
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to get up5 a quarter of an hour being allowed them 
for breakfast. In one second the whole place was 
alive ; down came gentlemen without their boots, 
and ladies with their night caps, and in a few minutes 
all were busily employed in the inn, breakfasting. 
I had said we did not care about missing the first 
part of the road which we had seen before ; but the 
joint light of a briUiant fuU moon and the snow on 
the hills, made us see the dear old Ohio and the 
bold Kentucky banks as clearly, almost, as if it had 
been daylight, till we retired to our beds ; and, even 
then, I could not help lying awake to view the 
glorious scene out of my cabin window. 

When we got up this morning we were entering 
a new country, and for many miles went along a 
beautiful valley of one of the tributaries of the Ohio. 
We again fell in with the Ohio at Steubenville, 
having traced the tributary down to its mouth. Our 
road then lay along the bank of the Ohio for about 
seventy miles, and anything more perfect in river 
scenery it would be difficult to imagine. Many 
large tributaries fell into it, the mouths of which 
we crossed over long bridges, and from these 
bridges had long vistas up their valleys. For about 
thirty miles we had the bold banks of Virginia 
opposite to us ; but, after that, we quitted the estate 
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of Ohio, and for forty miles the course of the river 
was through the state of Pennsylyauia. A number of 
steamboats enlivened the scene, with their huge 
stem wheels making a great commotion in the 
water. The river too was studded with islands, 
and the continuous bend, the river taking one 
prolonged curve from Steubenville to Pittsburg, 
added greatly to the beauty of the scene. On 
approaching Pittsburg we crossed the Alleghany, 
which is a fine broad stream. The Monongahela, 
which here meets it, is a still finer one, and the two 
together, after their junction, constitute the noble 
river which then, for the first time, takes the name 
of the Ohio, or, as it is most appropriately called by 
the French, " La belle riviere " — for anything more 
beautiful than the seventy miles of it which we 
saw to-day it would be diiBScult to imagine. 

We are lodged here at a very comfortable hotel, 
facing the Alleghany river. The town forms a 
triangle, situated between this river and the Monon- 
gahela, and ailer dinner, having arrived here early, 
we took a walk from the hotel, across the town, 
until we arrived at the latter river. The opposite 
bank here is of great height, and we crossed a 
bridge, 1500 feet long, with the magnanimous in- 
tention of going to the top of the hill to see the 
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magnificent prospect which the summit is said to 
afford. But our strength, and breath, and courage 
failed us before we had ascended a third of the 
height, although there is a good carriage road up 
and in good condition, from the hard frost which 
still prevails. The view, however, even at that 
height, was very fine, although it was greatly marred 
by the smoky atmosphere which hangs over the city- 
After recrossing the bridge we went to the point 
forming the apex of the triangle, to see the con* 
fluence of the two rivers, and, as we could from 
there look up both rivers and down the Ohio, the 
view is very remarkable. The town itself disap- 
pointed us; but, perhaps, we expected more than 
we ought reasonably to have done from a great and 
dirty manufacturing town. 

Harrisburgh^ Nov. 18^A. — We started this morn- 
ing by the six o'clock train in order to see the 
wonderful Pennsylvania railroad by daylight. It 
is the great rival of the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
way, on which we travelled with Mr. Tyso%Jand 
we were rather anxious to have an opportanity 
of comparing the two, which, having now ' seen 
them both, we feel competent to do. The grejat 
change which nature presents now, to what it did 
when the leaves were in full foliage, may. jnakeus 
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underrate the beauties of the road we passed over to- 
day, but, notwithstanding this^ we think there can be 
no doubt that the Baltimore and Ohio^ taken as a 
whole^ is by far the most picturesque and beautiful. 
The length of the two roads is very nearly the 
same ; but, while the whole of the Baltimore and 
Ohio was beautiful, one side of the mountain being as 
much BO as the other, the first part of the road to- 
day, till we reached the summit level, was very much 
of the same character as many other mountain 
regions we have passed. For many miles the road 
followed the course of the Conemaugh, crossing and 
recrossing the river, but without any very striking 
feature. But the moment we had passed through a 
tunnel, 3612 feet long, and began the descent of 
2200 feet, oh the eastern side of the Alleghany chain, 
the scene quite baffled description. The summit level 
of the Baltimore and Ohio is 500 feet higher ; but 
the descent occupies a distance of seventeen miles, 
while the descent to-day was effected in eleven, so 
that, with all our partiality for the Baltimore and 
Ohio, it must be confessed there is nothing on it so 
wonderful and sublime as this. One curve was 
quite appalling, and it was rendered more so by the 
slow rate at which the train moved — not more, I 
should think, than at the rate of two miles an hour 
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— certainly not nearly so fast as we could have 
walked, so that we had full leisure to contemplate 
the chasm into which we should have been plunged 
headlong had the slightest slip of the wheels occurred. 
How they can ever venture to pass it at night is 
quite surprising. The curve is like a horse shoe, 
and goes round the face of a rock which has been 
cut away to make room for the road. Another 
superiority in the road we travelled to-day is the 
much greater height of the surrounding mountains, 
and the extent of the distant views; — but the 
greater height of the mountains had the attendant 
disadvantage of the trees being chiefly pines, instead 
of the lovely forest trees, of every description, which 
adorned the hills amongst which we travelled in 
Maryland and Virginia, by the Baltimore and Ohio 
raUway. 

I must, however, do justice here to the eastern 
side of the mountains. For more than 100 miles 
we closely followed the course of the Juniata, from 
its source to where it ends its career by falling, 
quite a magnificent river, into' the Susquehanna, 
about twenty-two miles above this place. After the 
junction, the noble Susquehanna was our companion 
for that distance, this town being situated upon it. 
The source of the Juniata is seen very soon after 
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passing Altamont^ and perhaps we were more dis^ 
posed to do justice to the beauty of the river, from 
the happy frame of body and mind we were in^ 
owing to the excellent dinner we had just partaken 
of at that place, consisting of roast beef, roast tur- 
key, apple tart, cranberry preserve, and a most 
superlative Charlotte Busse — pretty good fare fof 
an hotel in a mountain pass I No wine or stimulants 
of any kind were allowed, or what the conse- 
quence might have been on papa's restless state of 
mind it would be difficult to say ; as it was, I counted 
that he rose from his seat to look at the view from 
the other side of the car, thirty times in the space 
of an hour and a half, making a move, therefore, 
upon an average, of once in every three minutes; 
and this he afterwards continued to do as often as 
the road crossed the river. I foolishly, at first, 
partook of his locomotive propensities, but my ex- 
hausted frame soon gave way, so that he declares I 
only saw one half of its beauties, namely, the half on 
the side where I was seated ; but this half was 
ample to satisfy any reasonable mortal. I am at a 
loss to imagine what our fellow-travellers could have 
thought of him, as they lounged on their seats, and 
scarcely ever condescended to look out of window. 
We arrived here, not the least tired with our long 
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journey, though it occupied twelve hours, and were so 
fresh afterwards, that we started after tea, this being 
the great annual Thanksgiving-daj, to the nearest 
place of worship we could find, which turned out to 
be a Baptist " Church," as it is called here, where 
we heard a most admirable sermon, and felt we had 
reason to offer up our thanks with as much earnest- 
ness as any one of the congregation, for having been 
spared to make this journey to the Far West, and to 
have returned to civilised life, without encountering 
a single difficulty or drawback of any kind. I may 
as well state, that this Thanksgiving-day was es- 
tablished by the Puritans, and is still kept up 
throughout the whole of the United States, its object 
being to return thanks for the blessings of the year, 
and more especially for the harvest. There are ser- 
vices in all the churches, and we much regretted 
not finding out till late yesterday, that this was the 
day set apart for it, for had we known this, we 
should not have travelled to-day ; but once on our 
journey, with the fear of snow accumulating in the 
mountains, we were afraid of stopping on the road, 
and we were very glad to be able to attend the ser- 
vice this evening. There is something very beauti- 
ful, I think, in thus setting apart one day in the 
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year for such a purpose^ and it is interesting too^ ad 
being a relic left by the Puritans. 

November \9th. — We are quite charmed with 
this place, which is a rare exception to all the 
other capitals we have seen, inasmuch as more has 
not been undertaken than has been carried out ; in 
fact, it has much more the appearance of a village 
than of a large city. The beauty of the river sur- 
passes all description. It is a mile wide, and bends 
gracefully towards the direction of the mountains 
through the gorge from which it issues forth in its 
course towards Chesapeake Bay, and here, where 
the hills recede to a distance, it expands into a great 
width, and its face is covered with islands. The 
only drawback to its being a grand river is its shal' 
lowness, and want of adaptation, therefore, to the 
purpose of navigation. There are no splendid 
steamboats to be seen here as on the Ohio, which 
make one feel that river, at the distance of more 
than 2000 miles from the sea, to be a noble highway 
of commerce, linking together with a common in- 
terest distant portions of this vast continent. In 
the Susquehanna, one feels that there is nothing 
but its beauty to admire, but this is perfect 

Two bridges connect the town with the opposite 
shore, each of them being about a mile long. The 
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weather is so piercingly cold, that we did not ven- 
ture across, but we took a long walk up the banks, 
of the river. The town of Harrisburgh is very small, 
consisting of only three or four streets parallel to 
the river, intersected by about a dozen others at 
right angles to it The centre one of these is a 
fine broad street, closed in at the further end by the 
Capitol. This is a handsome, but unpretending 
building of red brick, adorned by a portico, and, 
as usual, surmounted by a dome. On entering 
at the top of a flight of stairs, there is a circular 
area, covered in by the dome. Out of this, on one 
side, is a very neat Senate House, and on the oppo- 
site side is the House of Kepresentatives. The 
State library, a very good one, is upstairs. The 
flight of stairs up to this, which is continued up 
to the dome, is wide and handsome, and of such 
easy ascent, that I ventured up to the top, in order to 
take a bird's-eye view of the scenery we so much 
enjoyed below. We were very well repaid for 
the trouble, especially as the gallery was glazed, 
so that we could see the view without being exposed 
to the cutting wind which was blowing outside. 

The houses here are generally of brick, painted a 
deep red colour, which, not being in too great 
masses, and picked out with a good deal of white. 
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baB a very good effect. Some few houses^ however, 
especially towards the outskirts of the town, were 
of wood, painted white. We yesterday passed many 
villages and towns of these pretty houses, but with 
the snow lying around them, scarcely whiter than 
the houses themselves, they had a very chilly ap* 
pearance, and looked far less tempting than the 
houses of this description in New England when we 
first saw them, each in its pretty clean lawn, and sur- 
rounded by a lovely foliage. To return to this 
town — and, as a climax to its perfection, it has, 
out and out, the most comfortable hotel we have 
seen in America. It is quite a bijou, with a very 
pretty fa9ade, and, being new last year, every- 
thing is in the best style. The ground floor, as is 
generally the case in this country, consists, like the 
Hdtel du Louvre in Paris, of good shops, which 
gives a gayer appearance to the whole than if it 
were one mass of dwelling rooms. We find it so 
comfortable that, instead of going on this afternoon 
to Philadelphia, we mean to remain here to-night, 
^nd to go on to-morrow to New York. 

New Yorhy Nov. 22nd. — We took one more walk at 
Harrisburgh, before starting on Saturday. The 
morning was lovely, and from the hill above the 
town, which we had time to reach, the view was 
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very beautiful. But, of all the picturesque things 
that I have lately seen, I think the scene which pre- 
sented itself this morning, when I opened our bed- 
room shutters at six o'clock, was the most striking. 
The night, on which I had looked out before going 
to bed, was clear and most beautiful ; but a few 
stars now only remained as the day had begun to 
dawn, and the east was reddened by the approach* 
ing sunrise. Below the window was a very 
large market-place, lighted up and crowded with 
buyers and sellers. The women all had on the 
usual bonnet worn by the lower classes in this 
country, — a sun bonnet, made of coloured cot- 
ton, with a very deep curtain hanging down the 
back. They wore besides warm cloaks and coloured 
shawls, and the men large wide-awakes. I have 
already described the brilliantly red houses, and the 
day being sufficiently advanced to bring out the 
colour very conspicuously, I think I never saw a 
prettier or busier scene, nor one which I could have 
wished more to have drawn, but there was no time 
^ven to attempt it. 

After leaving Harrisburgh our road lay for some 
mile? along the course of the Susquehanna, and 
papa, who had bought a copy of Gertrude of 
Wyoming, made me read it aloud to him, to the 
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great astonishment of our fellow-travellers and at 
the expense of my lungs^ the noise of a railway 
carriage in America not being much suited for such 
an occupation* The river presented a succession of 
rich scenery^ being most picturesquely studded 
with islands. We were quite sorry to take leave of 
it ; but after these few miles of great beauty^ the 
road made a dash across the country to Philadelphia. 
Papa^ during the whole of the mornings had been 
most wonderfully obtuse in his geography^ and was 
altogether perplexed when^ before reaching Phila- 
delphia, we came to the margin of the river we had 
to cross to reach that town. He had been quite 
mystified all the morning at Harrisburg, and at 
fault as to the direction in which the river was 
running, and as to whether the streets we were in 
were at right angles or parallel to it This state 
of confusion became still worse when we got into 
the carriage, as he had miscalculated on which side, 
after leaving the town, we should first see the river, 
and had placed me on the left side of the car, when 
it suddenly appeared, in all its glory, on the right. 
He almost lost his temper, we all know how irritable 
he can become, and exclaimed impatiently, — " Well, 
are we now on this side of the river or the other ? *' but 
his puzzle at Philadelphia was from the river which 
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we then came upon^ being the Schuylkill^ while 
he thought we had got^ in some mysterious way^ 
to the Delaware, on the west bank of which the 
town is situated, as well as on the east of the 
Schuylkill. The discovery of the river it really 
was of course solved the puzzle ; but for a long 
time he insisted that the steamboat we were to em- 
bark upon, later in the day, on the Delaware, must 
be the one we now saw, and it was all the passengers 
could do to persuade him to sit still. He exclaimed, 
" But why not stay on this side, instead of crossing 
the river to cross back again to take the cars ? " 
It was altogether a ludicrous state of confusion that 
poor Papa was in ; but it ended, not only in our cross- 
ing the river, but in our traversing the whole town of 
Philadelphia, at its very centre, in the railway cars, 
going through beautiful streets and squares ; and, as 
we went at a slow pace, we had a capital view of 
the shops and of the town, which was looking very 
clean and brilliant, the day being fine and frosty. 

We made no stay at Philadelphia, but at 
length taking the card on the east side of the 
Delaware, we proceeded in them to South Amboy ; 
where, embarking again, we had a fine run of 
twenty-four miles between Staten Island and the 
coast of New Jersey, and reached this place 

T 
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in time for dinner. We regretted thus turning 
our backs on Philadelphia, and Baltimore, and 
Washington, without seeing more of them ; but 
the time we have spent in the west has exceeded 
what we had counted on this part of our journey 
occupying, and we are anxious to get home to 
you alL 

On our railway and on the steamer, we had 
with us a body of the firemen of Philadelphia, who 
were on their way to pay to their brother-firemen 
here one of those complimetitary visits we have 
spoken of. There was loud cheering from their cars 
as we left Philadelphia, and as we passed through the 
different towns on the road, which was well responded 
to by the bystanders who had collected to witness the 
sight. The men were dressed in a most picturesque 
uniform, and had a good brass band, which played 
during the whole time that we were on board 
the steamer. On landings there were bonfires on 
the quay, and rockets let off in honour of their 
arrival ; but, though the crowd was great, we had 
not the slightest difficulty in landing, for all these 
matters are carried on with the greatest order in 
this country, which is the more remarkable, as the 
people have very excitable natures. Late at night, 
when we were going to bed, a company of firemen 
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crossed this street with lights and torches, with a 
band playing, and dragging a fire-engine covered 
with lamps ; forming quite a moving blaze of light. 

We yesterday spent our first Sunday in New 
York, having hitherto been always away on that 
day; and we heard a wonderfully impressive and 
admirable sermon from Dr. Tyng. The church in 
which he preached was of very large dimensions, 
but his voice penetrated it throughout ; he stood on a 
small platform instead of a pulpit, with a low desk 
in front, so that his whole figure could be seen. He 
had a good deal of action, but it was in very good 
taste, and the matter of his sermon was beyond all 
praise. The text was from the latter part of Col. i. 17, 
** And by Him all things consist." In the afternoon 
we heard a good, but not so striking a sermon, from 
Dr. Bedell ; and it was suggested to us to go in the 
evening to the Opera-house to hear a great Presby- 
terian preacher, Mr. Alexander; but this we did 
not feel disposed to do. The Opera-house is being 
made use of, as our Exeter Hall is, for Special 
Services. 

I think I may as well fill up the rest of this sheet 
by describing the arrangements of American hotels. 
There are frequently two entrances, one for ladies 
and the other for gentlemen. That for the ladies 

T 2 
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leads by a private staircase to the ladies' drawing- 
room; and the gentlemen's entrance opens upon 
what is called the office. Whether there are separate 
entrances or not^ the gentleman is at once conducted 
to the office^ which is usually crowded with spitters 
and smokers ; and there he enters his name in the 
travellers' book. This done^ the waiter shows him 
to the drawing-room^ where the lady has been re- 
quested^ in the meantime, to wait, and they are 
then taken, often through long and wide pas- 
sages, to their bedrooms. A private drawing-room 
may be had by paying extra for it ; but the custom 
is to do without one, and to make use of the ladies' 
drawing-room, which is always a pretty room, and 
often a very handsome one. In it are invariably to 
be found a piano, at which the ladies frequently perpe- 
trate most dreadful music; a marble table, in the 
centre of which always stand a silver tray and silver 
tankard and goblets containing iced water, a rocking 
chair, besides other easy-chairs and sofas, and a Bible. 
It is a rare thing not to find a Bible, the gift of a 
Society, in every bedroom and drawing-room in the 
hotel. The bedrooms never have bed-curtains, and 
sometimes no window-curtains; but the windows 
usually have Venetian or solid shutters. 

The dining-hall is a spacious apartment, often 80 
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or sometimes 100 feet long, and In some large 
hotels there are two of these^ one used for railway 
travellers, and the other for the regular guests. 
The meals are always at a tahle-d*h6te, with printed 
bills of fare ; the dishes are not handed round, as 
in Germany, but the guests are required to look at 
the bill of fare and name their dishes, which does 
not seem a good plan, as one's inclination is always to 
see how the dish looks before ordering it. Every- 
thing comes as soon as asked for, and there is a great 
choice of dishes. There is very little wine drunk at 
table, but to every hotel there is appended a bar, 
where, we are told, the gentlemen make amends for 
their moderation at table by discussing gin sling, 
sherry cobbler, &c. ; but of course I know, nothing 
of this, excepting from hearsay. The utmost extent 
of Papa's excesses on the rare occasions when he 
went into these bars, was to get a glass of Saratoga 
water ; but he has failed to give me any description 
of what he saw. The breakfasts are going on 
usually from seven till nine. The general dinner- 
hour is one ; but there is sometimes a choice of two 
hours, one and three. Tea, consisting of tea, coffee, 
and sweet cakes and preserves, takes place at six ; 
and there is a cold meat supper at nine. Meals 
are charged extra if taken in private. It is a good 

T 3 
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plan in travelling never to reserve oneself at the 
end of the day's journey for the hotel dinner^ as there 
is a chance of arriving after it is over^ when the 
alternative is to go without; the railway dinners 
are quite as good^ and often better^ than those at 
the hotel. The use of the ladies' drawing-room is 
restricted to ladies and gentlemen accompanying 
them ; no single gentleman, is allowed to sit in it 
unless invited by a lady; but there is a separate 
reading-room for gentlemen, supplied with news- 
papers, and there is generally another room reserved 
for smoking, but the accommodation in these rooms 
is, in general, very inferior to those set apart for the 
ladies. In the hall of the hotel there is frequently 
a counter for the sale of newspapers, books, and 
periodicals, and all hotels have a barber's shop, which 
is a marvellous part of the establishments The fixed 
charge at the hotels is generally from 8s. to lOs. per 
day for each person. 

We have just settled to sail for England on the 
1st December, so I shall have only one more journal 
letter to write to you^ and shall be myself the 
bearer of it. 
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LETTER XIII. 

NEW YORK — ASTOR LIBRARY. — COOPER INSTITUTE. — BIBLE 
HOUSE. — DR. RAE. — DR. TYNG. — TARRYTOWN. — 

ALBANY. SLEIGHING. FINAL RETURN TO BOSTON.— 

HALIFAX. VOYAGE HOME. CONCLUSION. 

Albany, Nov. 27th, 1858. 

My last letter was despatched to you on the 23rd 
inst. ; — that evening we dined at Mr. Aspin wall's. 
He has a handsome house in New York^ and a 
large picture gallery, and as we wished to see this 
hy daylight, we called on him after breakfast on the 
following morning, and had an opportunity of ex- 
amining the pictures, many of which are very good, 
especially some by early Dutch masters. 

Mr. Aspinwall afterwards took us to the Astor 
Library. This library was founded by the munificence 
of the late Mr. Astor, a very rich merchant, who 
bequeathed a large sum of money for the purpose. 
It is remarkably well arranged and pretty, and capable 
of containing about 300,000 volumes. Mr. Cogswell, 
the librarian, showed us some of the most valuable 

T 4 
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books. He was acquainted with Papa's name, as 
he had bought his book in London for the library, 
and appeared familiar with its contents. He said he 
valued it as filling up a gap in the financial history 
of America that was not supplied by any work in 
this country. 

Mr. Aspinwall took us afterwards to the Cooper 
Institute^ founded by Mr. Peter Cooper, another 
very eminent citizen of New York, who has done 
this good deed in his lifetime. He happened to be 
there, and as Mr. Aspinwall introduced us to 
him, he showed us round the building himself. 
He is a rich ironmonger, and an eccentric man. 
The building has cost 100,000/.; it is intended 
for public lectures and for a school of design. At 
the time we were there, some specimens of draw- 
ings, penmanship, &c., by the scholars ofthe Free 
Schools in New York were being exhibited, and 
were, in general, very creditable performances. 
We went to the top of the building, and, the 
weather being remarkably clear and fine, we had a 
good view of the town and of the surrounding 
country. Anything like country, however, can only 
be seen on one side across the Hudson, although, on 
the opposite side of New York Bay, Staten Island 
can be seen stretching " right away " to the south ; 
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but the wonderful eight Is the immense city itself^ 
extending for miles in a northern direction. 

We rather crowded into this last day all the 
sights that we had hitherto omitted to see at New 
York; for we went also to the Bible House, a 
very large building near the Cooper Institute. 
In this Bible House not only are copies of the 
Bible sold, as in our corresponding institution in 
London, but the whole process of printing, making 
up, and binding the Bible is carried on. The 
number of Bibles and Testaments issued by the 
establishment is very great, amounting, during the 
last year, to 712,045. During that period there 
were 250,000 Bibles printed and 381,000 Testa- 
ments, besides 500 books for the blind printed in 
raised types, making a total of 631,500 volumes ; 
and this, owing to a scarcity of funds, arising out 
of the late pecuniary pressure, is a decrease from 
the year before of 110,000 volumes, so that it 
was from the store in hand that the excess of the 
volumes issued above the number printed was 
taken. These Bibles and Testaments are in every 
language, and in every form and size. The ma- 
chinery is worked by steam, and the immense 
building is warmed from the same source. Some 
idea of its extent may be conceived by the fact 
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that there are twelve miles of pipes used in this 
warmitig process.* 

After this hard day's work we dined at Mr. Riis« 

• 

8ell%to meet Dr. Rae, the Arctic traveller, and in the 
evening we went to the Geographical Society to hear 
a lecture on his last northern expedition, when he 
gained all the information known respecting poor Sir 
John Franklin, in search of whom he had been 
sent by the British Government. He showed as 
many relics of that unfortunate party, consisting 
of spoons, watch-cases, &c. ; the lecture was very 
interesting, especially with regard to the origin 
and transportation of boulders. He produced an 
enormous head of a deer, which had a curious 
horn in front between the two side ones; this 
is a common appendage to the antlers of the 
deer of that region. He told us an amusing 
anecdote of his having been present when Professor 
Owen was lecturing on this strange appearance, and 
described the wisdom of this provision, to enable the 
animal to clear its way in the snow in search of 
its food below it ; but Dr. Rae was able entirely to 

* The issues of the British and Foreign Bible Society daring the 
same period were 1,517,858 ; but the circulation of the American 
Bible Society is almost entirely limited to the American continent, 
and for their foreign Missions, while a large portion of ours goes to 
supply the Colonies. 
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overset this theory, by stating that the whole horny 
appendages of this deer are always shed before 
any snow makes its appearance on the ground. 

At dinner we met Mr. Rutherford, who begged 
us to go after the lecture to see his observatory, in 
which, he said, he had the best and largest telescope 
in America, not excepting the one at Washington ; 
we went therefore to see it, though the lecture was 
not over till half-past ten, and were repaid by a 
sight of Jupiter, and his belts and satellites : but 
though the telescope was larger than the one at 
Washington, being of the same focal length, and 
having an object glass nearly two inches wider, it 
did not strike us as being so clear and good an in- 
strument. It is undoubtedly, however, a very fine 
one, and entirely of American make. Much as we 
have had to record this day, there was more jumbled 
into it ; but instead of going to see the last sight I 
have to record, it obtruded itself upon us at every 
turn» This was a military procession, flags flying, 
&c., to commemorate the evacuation of the town of 
New York by the British, after the first war of In- 
dependence. A great dinner is always given on this 
day by the members of the Order of Cincinnati, and 
Papa was asked to go to it, but our engagement to 
Mr. Russell prevented his accepting the invitation. 
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I think the only further thing of interest which I 
have to record about our visit this time to New York, 
was our calling on Dr. Tyng ; he is a most interest- 
ing person, and talked much about revivals and 
slavery. He said there was undoubtedly a greater 
degree of serious feeling gradually spreading in New 
York, especially among the artisans and labouring 
classes ; but he could see nothing of that work of 
the Spirit on the large scale which others speak of, 
and he thinks the nature and extent of the revivals 
have been over-estimated. 

With regard to slavery. Dr. Tyng is a very good 
judge, as, for the first six years of his ministry, he 
had a considerable parish in the slave state of Mary- 
land, extending over a large tract of plantation lands^ 
cultivated entirely by slaves. The slave population 
in this parish was about 8000, and he says the treat- 
ment of the slaves was almost all that could be desired 
for their temporal comfort, as far as good clothing, 
good f(;od, and kind treatment went, and he had 
known but very few cases of slaves being ill-treated 
or even flogged during his six years' residence there : 
still no one can condemn more strongly than he 
does the whole system, as lowering and degrading 
the moral tone, both of the white and the black popu- 
lation. 
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As I shall probably have no occasion to allude 
again to slavery, as the rest of our short stay on 
this continent will now be among the free states, I 
may say I have seen nothing to lessen, and every- 
thing to confirm, the strong impression I have always 
entertained respecting it. Besides what we have 
seen, we have read as much as we could on the 
subject, and must record a little book called '^ Aunt 
Sally, or the Cross the Way to Freedom," as being 
the most faithful account of the evils of slavery we 
have met with. It is the story of a female slave's 
life, and is said to be strictly true and devoid of all 
exaggeration, and it is a most touching account of 
the power of religion in her case, in upholding her 
through a long life of trials and degradation.* 

On Friday, the 26th instant, we took our final 
leave of New York. We left it by the Hudson 
River Railway, the same by which we went to 
West Point two days after our arrival in America, 
and it was curious to contrast our feelings on getting 
into the cars now with those which we experienced 
when we first set our foot into them ; we thought at 
first that we never could encounter a long journey 

^ Aunt Sally is a real person still Hying at Detroit on Lake Mi- 
chigan, with her son, the Bev. Isaac Williams, who is the minister 
there of the Methodist church. 
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in them, and dreaded all sorts of disasters. Yet 
now^ independently of steamboat travellingj we have 
travelled altogether in railways over more than 5500 
miles, and it is somewhat singular that in the great 
number of separate journeys we haye taken, we 
have only on one occasion been late on arriving at 
our destination, which was on reaching Chicago.. 
The train was then two hours late in a journey of 
281 miles, and that not owing to any accident, but 
solely to the slippery state of the rails, after a heavy 
rain, which rendered caution necessary. The only 
hitch from accident (if it was one), was for five 
minutes at Bome, on the New York Central Bail- 
way, when we were delayed for that time, on 
account of what William told us was '* something 
wrong with the engine." We have only 200 miles 
left to travel between this and Boston, and we have 
great reason to be thankful for having performed so 
long a journey not only in perfect safety, but with* 
out any anxiety, and scarcely any fatigue.^ 



* We must admit that our experience differs greatlj from that of 
many; and, looking at the statistics of railway travelling, accidents 
do occur with frightful frequency. In a report recently published 
by the Philadelphia and Reading Railway, the accidents which oc- 
curred on that line alone in 1855, amounted to no less than 179 in 
a year, and this on a line where there is no great press of traffic. 
In these accidents, 619 cars were broken, 29 people killed, and 7 
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One marked improvement in the eastern over the 
western railways, is in the gentlemen's special ac- 
complishment of spitting being much less active in 
the east, owing to their chewing tobacco less vigor-* 
ouslj. In the west it is dreadful to see and hear 
how this habit goes on during the whole day, not 
out of window, but on the floors of the cars and 
omnibuses, and all over the hall and passages of the 
hotels. 

But to return to our journey from New York on 
the Hudson. It was a beautiful day, and the scenery 
quite lovely. We had only twenty- seven miles to 
go to Mr. Bartlett's, to whom we had brought letters 
from England, and who asked us to pass the first 
night of our journey at his country place near Tarry- 
town. On arriving at the station there, he drove 
us to his house, which stands on an eminence three 
miles higher up the river. The river here is rather 
more than three miles in width, but the atmosphere 
was so clear that every house on the opposite bank 
could be distinctly seen, and the opposite shore is so 
high, that we could hardly imagine the river to be 



wounded. Things are since a little improved ; as, last year, 1858, 
there were only 26 cases of killed and wounded, and, the Keport 
adds, as if consolatory to the feelings of the natives, ** of these 18 
were strangers." 
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as wide as it is. The view from the house is per- 
fectly magnificent. The eye takes in a distance of 
thirty miles up and down the river, there being here 
a long reach, having almost the appearance of a 
lake, the river above and below not being more than 
from a mile to a mile and a half in width. Imme- 
diately opposite Tarrytown is the town of Nyach, 
which is connected with Tarrytown by a steam 
ferry. In passing from Tarrytown to Mr. Bartlett's 
house, we drove through the Sleepy Hollow, the 
scene of one of Washington Irving's tales, and passed 
the old Dutch church, which is mentioned by him in 
the legend, as the place of sanctuary where Ichabod 
took refuge. In fact, the whole scenery is classic 
ground here ; and Mr. Irving himself, who has ren- 
dered it so, lives only two miles off, at Sunnyside. 

After giving us some luncheon, Mr. Bartlett took 
Papa a walk up a high hill behind the house, the view 
from which he describes as perfectly enchanting; 
but it would be difficult for anything to surpass the 
one seen from the house, combining every possible 
feature of wood, hill, dale, and water; but if I 
cannot describe this, it would be equally impossible 
to describe the perfect taste and beauty of the house 
itself. The chief features are the carving of the 
wooden staircase, the chimney-pieces in the library 
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and dining-room^ and of the book-cases in the 
library. The carpet of the drawing-room was 
Aubusson tapestry, and the fnrniture was entirely 
from French patterns or imported from Paris, where 
it was made on purpose for the different rooms; 
every part of the house, including the bed-rooms, 
was filled with choice engravings. One bed-room 
specially struck us, the paper and chintz furniture 
of which were exactly of the same pattern of roses 
on a white ground, and the effect was beautiful; 
but there were many others in equally good taste, 
all with French papers. Hot and cold water were 
laid on in the rooms, and hot air likewise, though 
not so as to be in the least oppressive. Mrs. Bartlett's 
bed-room and dressing-room were the climax of all. 
The woodwork throughout the house was varied in 
every story : there was black oak, red pine, and white 
pine, all of very fine grain ; the hall was covered 
with encaustic tiles from Minton's ; the oflSces were 
in keeping, dairy, laundry, &c. Papa went over 
the farm and gardens, which were in the same 
exquisite order; and there were greenhouses and 
hothouses, which looked at a distance like a little 
Crystal Palace. Mrs. Bartlett is a very amiable 
person, but a great invalid, and seldom leaves her 
room. 

u 
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This morning we proceeded on our way to this 
place; before getting into the train at twelve 
o'clock^ we drove over to Sannyside; but^ alas! 
Mr. Irving was out^ and we could only walk abont 
his grounds, and peep in at his study window. As 
this brought us to Tarrytown sooner than w^ 
counted upon, I had time to climb up one of the 
hills, and much enjoyed the view, although it was 
not so extensive as the one Papa saw yesterday. As 
we got northward, on our way to Albany, the snow, 
which had almost disappeared at Tarrytown, became 
very deep, the land was covered with a white gar- 
ment, and the river partially with a coating of ice. 
At Hudson, opposite the Catskill mountains, we, 
for the first time, saw sledging, sledges having there 
taken the place of the usual carriages which come to 
meet the train. There were many carts, also, and 
an omnibus, all on sledges, and the whole had a 
singularly wintry appearance. 

We are housed again at the Delavan House, 
and find the twenty-four damsels have donned long 
sleeves to their gowns, which are now of dark 
cotton instead of pink ; but their hoops are as large, 
and their faces as impudent as ever, forcing Papa to 
restrain his grin, particularly when they stand in 
double file on each side of the table, all in the 
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same pose, with their arms crossed before them, when 
we enter the dining-room. 

We are glad to find ourselves again here, for thid 
hotel bears away the palm from all others we have 
seen in America, with the exception of that at Har- 
risburgh, which can alone compare with it in the 
general beauty of the rooms. To describe, for in- 
stance, the bedroom in which we are now sitting. 
The room is about twenty-four feet square, having 
two large windows looking to the street, and a 
mirror and handsome marble consol-table between 
them. The windows have very handsome gilt cornices, 
with tamboured muslin curtains, and others of a blue 
and gold coloured damask; there are two large 
sofas, and four small chairs of dark walnut wood, 
carved and covered with the same material as the 
curtains, and a smaller chair with a tapestry seat — 
also a large rocking-chair covered with Utrecht 
velvet. The bed is of prettily carved black walnut, 
the wash-hand-stand the same, with marble slab ; there 
is a very handsome Brussels carpet, a large round 
table, at which I am now writing, a very handsome 
bronze and ormolu lustre, with eix gaslights, and 
two ormolu candelabra on the chimney-piece. The 
chimney-piece is of white marble, and over it is a 
most gorgeously carved mirror. The room is about 

u 2 
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fourteen feet high ; the celling slightly alcoved and 
painted in medallions of flowers on a blue ground^ 
with a great deal of very well painted and gilt 
moulding, which Papa at first thought was really in 
relief. The paper is a white ground, with a gold 
pattern, and a coloured border above, and below, 
and at the angles of the room ; the door leads into 
a very fine wide passage, and there are two others, 
each leading into an adjoining room, all painted 
pure white ; so is the skirting-board ; and the door 
handles are white porcelain. Thrower's room, next 
ours, is much the same, but of about half the size. 
There are Venetian blinds to the windows, not 
made to draw up, but folding like shutters, and 
divided into several small panels. Our two windows 
look into a broad cheerful street, in which the snow 
is lying deep, and the whole scene is enlivened, 
every now and then, by the sleighs and their merry 
bells as they pass along. 

Nov. 29th. — Yesterday the morning was very 
brilliant. Being desirous of seeing a Shaker village, 
and the nature of their service, we had ordered a 
vehicle over night to be ready at ixiae o'clock, when 
a sleigh made its appearance at the door, with skins 
of fur and every appliance to keep us warm. These 
sleighs are most elegant machines, and this one 
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had a hood^ though this Is not a common appendage. 
It was drawn by a paur of horses^ the driver stand- 
ing in front. The road was^ at firsts up a steep hill, 
but the horses seemed as if they had no weight 
behind them. On reaching the high land the view, 
looking back upon the river, was very pretty. The 
whole country was deeply covered with snow, 
and in many places, where it had drifted, it had the 
appearance of large waves, of which the crests 
curled gracefully over, and looked as if they had 
been frozen in the act of curling: some of these 
crests or waves were four or five feet above the 
level of the road. We were about an hour reaching 
the village, and were much disappointed to find 
the gate at the entrance closed, and a painted 
board hung on it, to announce there would be no 
meeting that day. Nothing could exceed the ap- 
parent order and decorum of the place; but we 
could not effect a closer approach, though our 
driver tried hard to gain admittance for us. We 
therefore returned to Albany, but took a different 
road home, and enjoyed our sleighing much ; and the 
cheerful sound of the bells round our horses' necks 
was quite enlivening; still, in spite of our wraps, 
we must confess that we were not sorry when it 
was over. On our return to the town we entered 

u s 
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a church and heard the end of a sermon. It was d 
large Baptist church ; but we were rather late^ for 
we were told, by a boy at the door, that ** the text 
had been on about forty minutes ; " but, to judge 
from the sample we had of the discourse, we were 
probably no great losers. The church was a hand* 
some building, but we were chiefly attracted by the 
following notice, in large letters, at the entrance. 

UNION PRAYER MEETING DAILY IN THIS CHURCH, 
FROM TWELVE TO ONE O'CLOCK. 

" Come in, if only for a few moments; all are welcome." 

After leaving the church we walked towards the 
Capitol, which is situated at the end of a very wide 
street. State Street, and, as this street rises by 
a tolerably steep ascent from the river, there is 
an extensive view over the river and the adjacent 
country from the plateau on which the Capitol 
stands. There are two very handsome buildings 
adjoining, of fine white stone, with Greek porticoes ; 
but the Capitol itself, which is a considerably older 
building than the others, is of red brick. We had 
not time to explore further, for a heavy snow storm 
came on, which lasted for the res^ of the day. 

Boston^ Nov, 30th» — Yejt^rday morning we 
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started early for this place, and the journey oc- 
oupied the whole day. "We had travelled this road 
before when the country was rich in its summer 
clothing, and the contrast was very strange as we 
saw it to-day. The heavy fall of snow the night 
before had covered not only the ground but the 
trees of the forests and the ponds and lakes, which 
were all frozen over. The Connecticut, however, 
glided calmly along, though it too was frozen over 
above the places where falls in the river obstructed 
the current. We passed several of these, which 
had a curious appearance, long and massive icicles 
hanging along the whole crest of the fall, and curi- 
ously intermingling with the water which was pouring 
over the rocks. The beautiful New England villages 
were as white as ever, the white snow scarcely 
detracting from the purity of the whiteness of 
the buildings. It was a splendid day, without a 
doud in the sky, and the sun shining on the snow 
gave it a most brilliant and sparkling appearance. 

To-day we have been chiefly engaged in shop- 
ping ; but we contrived, besides, to see the public 
Library and Athenaeum, as well as the Hospital 
and Prison, which Papa went over with Lord 
Badstock when we were first here, both of which 
fully bear out the account he gave me of them. 

u 4 
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We feel quite sad to think that this is our last day 
in America, for we have enjoyed ourselves much ; 
Papa has, indeed, up till late this eyening, been 
engaged in business; but you are not to suppose 
from this that he has never had any relaxation ; 
I am most thankful to say, on the contrary, that 
much of our time has been a holiday, and I trust 
his health has much benefited by our travels* 
But, whatever our regrets may be at leaving this 
interesting country, I need scarcely say with what 
delight we look forward to a return home to our 
dear children, where, I trust, a fortnight hence, to 
find you all well and prospering. We embark, at 
nine to-morrow morning, in the ** Canada" for Liver- 
pool, where I shall hope to add a few lines to this on 
landing, 

December 11th ^ off Cape Clear. — As it may be 
late to-morrow before we land, and we may not 
have time to write from Liverpool, I shall close 
this now, or at all events only add a line from that 
place. Barring a severe gale of wind, our voyage 
has been tolerably prosperous since we left Halifax ; 
but I must not anticipate, as I wish to say a little 
more about Boston, for I omitted in my last day's 
Journal to mention the admirable arrangement on 
the Western Railway, by which we came from 
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Albany, as regards checking the luggage. This 
practice, as I have already told you, is universal, 
but, generally speaking, one of the employes of the 
Packet Express Company takes charge of the checks 
bef(»re the passengers leave the cars, and for a 
trifling charge the luggage is delivered at any hotel 
the passenger may direct ; where this is not done, the 
checks are usually given to the conductor of the 
omnibus, of which aknost every hotel sends its own 
to the station. But this latter practice leads to 
much noise, each conductor shouting out the name 
of his hotel, as is done at Boulogne and elsewhere on 
the arrival of the packets. On gliding into the spa- 
cious station at Boston we were prepared to encoun- 
ter this struggle, our checks not having been given up 
in the car ; but, to our surprise, there was a total 
absence of this noisy scene, and on looking out 
we saw along the platform a range of beautiful 
gothic recesses, over each of which was written the 
name of an hotel, and we had only to walk along 
till we came to '* Tremont House," when, without a 
word passing, we slipped into the hand of a man 
stationed within, the checks for our baggage, he 
simply indicating '^ Xo. 2 " as the omnibus we were 
to get into. Walking to the end of the platform, 
we found a complete row of omnibuses, all consecu- 
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tively numbered^ and marcbed in silence to No. ^j 
which in a minute or two drove off with us and the 
other passengers destined for the Tremont House ; 
we found this, as before, a very comfortable hotels 
and our luggage was there within a few minuted 
after our arrivaL 

Before quitting the subject of the American hotels, 
we ought to state that, from what we hear, unhappy 
single gentlemen meet with a very different fate to 
that of persons travelling in company with ladies. 
One poor friend greatly bewailed his lot after he 
had left his wife at Toronto ; on presenting himself 
at the "oflSce" of the hotel he used to be eyed 
most suspiciously, especially when they saw his rough 
drab coloured travelling dress, for the criterion of a 
genteel American is a black coat and velvet collar. 
He was accordingly sent m general to a garret, and 
other travellers have told us the same ; one on board 
the steamers quite confirmed this account, and told 
us he considered it a piece of great luxury when he 
had a gadight in his room. He made this remark 
on our reading to him the account I have given of 
our room in Albany and its splendid six-light can* 
delabra. 

But to go on with our adventures ? we embarked 
on board the steamtr at 9 a.m. on Wednesday, 
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the 1st December. The view of the harbour of 
Boston^ formed by a variety of islands, was most 
beautiful, in spite of the deep snow which covered 
them. The day was brilliantly sunny, but intensely 
cold, and it continued bitterly cold till we reached 
Halifax on Thursday night The Boston steamers 
always touch at that place, and the liability to deten-* 
tion by fogs in making the harbour, renders this pas- 
sage often a disagreeable one in the foggy season ; but 
when the weather is as cold as now, it is invariably 
clear, and we steered up the beautiful harbour of 
Halifax with no interruption but that caused by the 
closing in of the day, rendering it necessary to 
slacken our speed as we neared the town. It was 
dark when we arrived, but having two hours to 
spare, we took a walk, and after passing through the 
town-gate, saw what we could of the place, re- 
specting wUch I felt great interest, from my father 
having been Chief-justice there many years; his pic- 
ture by West, of which we have a copy in D. P. H, 
by West himself, is at the Court House; but of 
course we could not see it so late at night ; and, 
in fact, could only go to one or two shops to 
make some purchases as memorials of the place. 
It began to snow hard before we returned on 
board, and the cold was so intense, though less so 
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eince the snow began, that the upper part of tbe 
harbour above where we stopped was frozen over. 

We took Sir Fenwick Williams, of E^rs^ and a 
great many other officers, on board at Halifax, and 
sailed again at midnight. Next day the intense 
cold returned, and a severe north-wester made it 
almost impossible to keep on deck. Every wave 
that dashed over us, left its traces behind in a sheet 
of ice spread over the deck, and in the icicles which 
were hanging along the bulwarks, and formed a 
fringe to the boats which were hanging inside the 
ship ; one poor passenger, with a splendid beard, told 
us he found it quite hard and stiff, and we could 
have told him how much we admired the icicles which 
were hanging to it. The thermometer, however, 
was only at 15% it being the wind that made it so 
intensely cold. I did not get on deck, for, owing to 
the coating of ice, walking on it became a service of 
some danger ; and I did my best to keep Papa from 
going up, though he often insisted on doing so, to 
enjoy the beauty of the scene. The captain says that 
it is sometimes most trying to be on this coast in 
winter, as the thermometer, instead of being 15** 
above zero as it was then, is often 16° below, when 
the ropes and everything become frozen. This cold 
lasted till Monday, when we were clear of "the 
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banks/' and fairly launched into the wide Atlantic. 
The wind continued to blow strongly from the 
north-west^ with a considerable amount of sea^ 
which put an end to my even thinking of going on 
deck, but Papa persevered, and every day passed 
many hours there, walkhig up and down and enjoy- 
ing it much, especially as it was daily getting 
warmer. I wished much I could have accompanied 
him, but by this time I was completely prostrated 
by sea-sickness. 

The weather, though blowy, continued very fine 
till Tuesday at four o'clock, when Papa came down 
and told me to prepare for a gale ; an ominous black 
cloud had shown itself in the north-west horizon ; 
this would not of itself have created much sensation, 
had it not been accompanied by an extraordinary 
fall in the barometer ; it had, in fact, been falling 
for twenty-four hours, for at noon on Monday it 
stood rather above 30, and at midnight was as low as 
29*55, which, in these latitudes, is a great fall. But 
on Tuesday, at nine A.M., it had fallen to 28*S0, 
when it began rapidly to sink, till at half-past three it 
stood at 28*40, showing a fall of more than an inch 
and a half since the preceding day at noon. It 
seems that this is almost unprecedented, so that when 
the littie black cloud appeared, every sail was taken 
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in, and the main topmast and fore top-gallantmast 
lowered down on deck, and this was not done a bit too 
soon, for by half-past four, it blew a hurricane. The 
captain told a naval ofBcer on board, that he had 
thought of putting the ship's head towards the gale, 
to let it blow past, but on further consideration, he 
put her right before it, though at the expense of 
losing a good deal of ground, as it made us go four 
points out of our course. Papa, who was on deck, 
said it was most magnificent to hear the fierce 
wind tearing past the vessel, and to see the ship not 
swaying in the least one way or another, but driving 
forwards with the masts perpendicular, as if irre- 
sistibly impelled through the water, without appear- 
ing to feel the waves. But alas, alas, this absence 
of motion, which was a paradise to me, lasted but 
some twenty minutes, while the fury of the blast 
continued. We ran before the gale for the next 
four hours, when it sufficiently moderated to enable 
us to resume our proper course. 

The gale continued, however, till four next morn- 
ing, and such a night I never passed. The doctor 
@aid, neither he nor any officer in the ship could 
sleep, and next morning the poor stewardess and 
our peculiar cabin boy mournfully deplored their 
fate, the former being forced to confess that, though 
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for years accustomed to the sea, she had been despe- 
rately sick. In fact no one had ever known the 
vessel to roll before as she did this night, and the 
sounds were horrible. The effect of one sea, in 
particular, striking the ship was appalling, from the 
perfect stillness which followed it. The vessel 
seemed quite to stagger under the blow and to be 
paralysed by it, so that several seconds must have 
elapsed before the heavy rolling recommenced. 
This, and the creaking and groaning of the vessel, 
had something solemn about it; but some minor 
sounds were neither so grand nor so philosophically 
borne by either Papa or myself. One of the most 
persevering of these arose from my carelessness in 
having forgotten to bolt the door of a cupboard 
which I made use of, in our cabin, the consequence 
of which was that, with every lurch of the vessel, the 
door gave a violent slam, and our lamp having been 
put out at midnight, as it invariably was, we 
were in total darkness, and without the means 
of ascertaining whether the irritating noise pro- 
ceeded, as we suspected, from the cupboard door, or 
from ope of the doors having been left open in the 
passage adjoining our cabin. It would have been 
dangerous to have got up in the dark, and with a 
yiolent lurching of the vessel, to discover the real 
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cause of this wearisome noise. I bad a strong feel- 
ing of self-reproach in my own mind at having 
brought such a calamity on poor Papa^ when it could 
hive been avoided if I had been a little more 
careful before going to bed. On, therefore^ the 
noise went, for the rest of that night, with great 
regularity — slam — slam — slam — defying every 
attempt to obtain even five minutes of sleep. 
With the first gleam of dawn I plainly saw that our 
own peccant door was the cause, and I was able by 
that time, with some caution, to rise and secure the 
bolt, and thus relieve ourselves, and probably our 
neighbours, from the weary sound. 

Sleep, however, on my part was, under any circum- 
stances, out of the question, for I was under great 
anxiety lest Papa should be pitched out of his berth, 
as he slept in the one above mine. Before retiring for 
the night I had consulted the surgeon on the subject, 
having heard that a steward had been once thrown 
out of his berth in this vessel under similar circum- 
stances. The surgeon assured me that he had never 
heard of such an accident, and Papa reminded me 
that his height would save him from such a calamity, 
for the berths being only six feet long he could, 
by stretching himself out to his fiill length, wedge 
himself in and hold on by his head and heels, and 
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BO, in fact^ he did ; but many passed the night on 
the floors in their cabin, particularly the children, 
who had not the advantage of being six feet three. 
Next morning the surgeon said he would not 
himself have slept where Papa did, and I suspect 
few of the upper berths were occupied. So much 
for the value of a medical opinion I 
. I was very sorry I could not go on deck on either of 
the following days, for though the gale had abated, 
the wind continued sufficiently strong to keep up a 
splendid sea. Papa, however, says that it was more 
the force of the wind when the gale first began, than 
the height of the sea that was remarkable, as the 
gale did not last long enough to get up a proper sea, 
though what that would have been I cannot imagine, 
as the effects, such as they were, were sufficiently 
serious for me. Since then, things have gone on 
prosperously, but we have only to-night come in 
sight of the lights on Cape Clear. The sea mercifully 
is somewhat smoother, and has allowed me to 
write this long story ; and I am going to bed with a 
fairer prospect of sleep than I have had for the last 
few nights. 

Sunday night, Sept 12 th. — The wind got up 
again in the night, and has delayed us much, so that 
we are still outside the bar of the Mersey: for 

X 
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gome Hours it has been doubtful whether we should 
land to-night in Old England, or pass another night 
on board. The uncertainty of our fate has caused 
an eyening of singular excitement, owing to several 
of the passengers going perpetually on deck and 
bringing down news, either that we were in the act 
of crossing the bar, or that we had crossed it, or that 
all this was wrong and that we were still outside. 
As often as it was announced, and that with the 
most positive assertion, that we should land to-night^ 
there was great joy and glee among all the passen- 
gers, excepting ourselves and a few others who 
had visions of a late Custom House examination in 
a dark and dismal night with pouring rain, and a 
conviction that landing before morning would not 
bring us to London any sooner than doing so early 
to-morrow, and so we secretly hoped all the time that 
we were neither on nor over the bar. Betting, as 
usual, began on the subject, and the excitement was 
still at its height when official information was brought 
to us that we neither had attempted nor meant to 
attempt to cross the bar till five o'clock to-morrow 
morning. We have therefore easily made up our 
minds to what I fear is a disappointment to many. We 
trust now to have a quiet night, for we are lying-to, 
and are 9^ still as at anchor, and hope on awaking 
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to-morrow morning, to find ourselves in the dock at 
Liverpool ; in which case we shall rush up by an 
early train to London. 

Here, therefore, ends our Journal; but before 
closing it, I must add a few lines to say what cause 
we have had to feel deeply thankful for all the 
mercies that have followed us by land and by sea. 
We have travelled a distance of nearly 6000 miles, 
in a country where accidents frequently occur, both 
on the railways and in steam-boats, and have never 
for one moment been exposed to peril, or experienced 
one feeling of anxiety. We have met everywhere 
with great attention, kindness, and hospitality, and 
have been preserved in perfect health. Besides our 
land and river journeys, we have made two long 
voyages across the wide Atlantic, and in the midst 
of a tempest, which was a very severe one, the Hand 
of God protected us and preserved us from danger, 
and, better still, kept our minds in peace and con- 
fidence, and in remembrance that He who ruleth 
the waves, could guide and succour us in every time 
of need, so that even I felt no fear ; Papa has had 
more experience of storms at sea, and was less likely to 
feel any, but his confidence, too, was in knowing that 
we were under Divine protection, and that our part 
was to TRUST ; and in this we had our reward. 
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In thus enumerating the inony subjects of thank- 
fulness during our absence from home^ Imust reckon 
as one of the chief of our blessings, the comfort we 
have experienced in so constantly receiving the very 
best accounts of you all ; and when we think of the 
many thousands of miles that have separated us, we 
may indeed feel full of gratitude that, neither on one 
side of the ocean nor the other, have we had any 
reason for anxiety concerning each other. In a few 
hours more, we shall, I trust, have the joy and glad- 
ness of seeing all your dear faces again, and be 
rejoicing together over our safe return from our 
interesting and delightful expedition to the New 
World. 



THE END. 
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Bauthaj^LiEeofWnlry ^ . . 

FiHtiT and the Drama. 



oumms mix. 



■'•r»&?w«riu . 



FoUtloal XMnuimy It BUtUUM. 



Am SeUoMi in ganeral sad 



■' '• CUHhkaiB af BUui-EajElH 
Bi«4^> VitOamtn of Scicnct. ai. 

IMlWtil^ <>>»°|) of &iniTiU , At. 
BoUud-l Mnul PhrlLolDn . . 

O^Tt.'. M Jaar. Bidia.r'. PIm . 

PMUfal Fiulla DrCamnll . 

PxnUV uStjofworlJi r^ 
Bbm-> Etectn>-UiuL'rBi°°. 

Bual Bpartt. 






B«K>ih'A PLT'Piibn'a Kntflvnoloin 
Sllblt T^ ul Tihh Talk . . 

TiHam.roPneticMipiipi^ '. 
TatMlnary Ksdida*, k«. 






VofigM and TrftTali. 

Bikat Wulnkiii In Orlm 



Worki of Fiction. 



ALPH&6BIICAL CATALOaUE 
NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 



IiONGH AN, BROWIf , GBBEIT, LONGMANS. & BOBSIRIS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



Uu Aeton't Xodsm Cookaiy 

Die FrlTBle FonUIn, redund U a 

amtaarJitmS, Baettigt, In wUA Uh 
Priaclptn nr BBoaSHilt ud aOwr 

Pluu, commiliif D Flnnit ud UO 

Woodcoti. fr^. Sto. Ta-M. 

Aatim'i EnglUi Biead-Book for 

DomMtle Uk, adiiptod to Funtllet or 
amr gnde. Fiii< Bro. pri« ti. fid. 

iikin'i Bdaot Vorki of tli« 

Britlih Potla from Ben Jonian to 

Dhlul uid CtUl»l Pre'bcM, end Si- 
leoUonm rrom rtceot PoeU. Bvd. ]8e. 

Arsgo (7.)— Bioeraphiei of Sii- 

tlnEUlabed Bc!«iUnci Uen. TraiiBlaI«d 

M.A.!" nn'ii Ko.IM SSt,°m'.A^ 
r.ajLS. S.o,19i. 

Ar^o'* MeteoTolcwiool Eiuji, 

With wa IntrodDctioiilij Buair Uuk- 
SOLDT. TniiilitKl niider tho mpac- 

Arago'i Popular Attianomj. 



Arnold. ^ Xtiopa, a Tragady. 

th» aod an Uliloiliai IntiodDnUon. 
Ftp. 810. Bt 

AnutLA^Foeof. Sy Katthaw 



Loid SaODu'i Works. A Hew 

!;■ ■ -■ '** ■■ - ^■ 

a ^ 

S i^ 

t si 

Vou. TI. and Til. oomprlM Btcon"! 
LtUrarv ami Profiittonai Work*, Yoi^ 



Ah^n ^H^wtihSeUftofJ^auiM 
BaUllB, PorMlt a^VignMta. Sqiibi 

Baker.— The Sifle and th«Eoimd 

tngraved od Wood. Fcp. Bvo. i*. Od. 

BaksT. — Eiglit Tean~ Waiide> 
Lptg Id Cey1<Hi. By 8. W. Bxub, Eh. 
WlUitiwlnmdniiUi, 8va.iei, 

Barth.^TraTsli and DiMoveriei 

InNortbudCeBtnlAftta; BtdnaUw 
Joumal of an Eipedman undortiAn 
undei the aoaplna of Htr Bfitunlo 
UaJtslj'i Ootenuuait In Iha Ttan 
^TUH. ^RiniBuin,Fli.D. 



Bayldon'i Art of Valoinr Benti 

upon Qultcing FanoB, at botii Uleliad 
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KIW WOSKS Ain> WKW EDITIONS 



Blaek'i Praetioal Treatise on 

Biewinff, iMaed on Chemical and Eco- 
nomical Prinoiplefl : With Fonnula 
for Pi^lte BnwexB» and tetrvctiona 
for Priyate Families. 8to. IOb. 6d. 

BfaklB^t SAeydopsdia of Rural 

Sporta ; or, a complete Account. Histo- 
riSil, Practical, and_D«icripflv«. c€ 
Hunting. Shooting, Fishinff, Badng, 
Ac. J^0w JSdOion. revised and corrected 
to the Present Time ; with above WO 
Woodcut lUustratioDB, Including 20 
Suldects now added firom Designs hy 
John Iiseoh. 

Bla!r*t Ghronologieal andHii- 

torlcal IMiiea, from the Creation to the 
rniignt Time: With Additions and 
Oorrectioos from the most authentic 
Writers : iw>i ««i<«g the Coinputationof 
Si. Paid, as connecting the Period from 
the Bioos lo the Temple. Under the 
revision of Sir Hxskt Eixib, K.H. 
Imperial 8vo. Sis. 8d. half-morocco. 

Boyd. — A Maaaal for Kayal 

Cadets. Published with the sanction 
and approval of the Lordtf Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. Bv Jomr 
M'Nxii.L BoTS, Captain. R.lf. With 
Comnnna fljgnali in Colours, and SS6 
Woodcata. Fcp. 8vo. IOb* 6d, 

Bloomfleld.— The Greek Testa. 

ment: with oopioos £n«dish Notes, 
GritkaL Philoloi^eal, and Explanatory. 
BspedaltaradBupled to the use of Theo- 
logiceIs&den£i and MlBiaters. By the 
Bav. 8. T. BxiOOMiiBLis D.D., FJi.A. 
Ninth Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 
withMapk£S.8B' 

Dr. Bloomfleld's College k School 

Edition of the Greek Testament : With 
brief English Notes, duefly Pbiloloeiail 
and Explanatory. Seventh Edlnon; 
with Map and Index. Fcp. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

Dr. Bloomfleld's College k School 

Lexicon to the Oreek Testament. New 
Kditionk raviBed. Fcpk Svo. pdoe 10a. 6d. 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam 

Engine in its various Applications to 
Vines, Mills, Steam Na^ntlon, Bail- 
ways, and Agriculture : With Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of Engines of every class. 
Fourth B^tion, enlaigeds witii 8B 
Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6B. 



Bourne. — A Treatise on the 

steam Engine, in its Application to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navuation, and 
ftadlwaja. By the Artisn On^. Edited 
by JoHir BousKB, C.E. New Editioa : 
wUh 3S Steel Plates, and S40 Wood 
Engravings, ito. 27s. 

Bo«me.^A Treatise en tiie 

Screw Fnmeller: With various Sug^ 
gestlons or Improvement. By JoBor 
BouuTB, C.E. New Edition, with 
20 large Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings, ito. 88s. 

Brando's Dictionary of Sdenoe^ 

Literature, and Art ; comprising the 
History. Description, and Sdantiftc 
Principles of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and 
DaBnition of all the Terms in general 
use. Third Edition, revised and correct- 
ed; with numerous Woodcots. 8vo.00b. 

Professor Brando's Leetores on 

Organic Chemistry, as applied to Mana- 
liM^tures. ineludinc_I>you>& Bleaching, 
Calico Printing, filugar MaaafiKtnra, 
the PreeoTBtion of Wood, Tanning, 
&o. Edited by 3. Soonmv, MJl. 
Fcp. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Brewer.^-An Atlas of History 

and Geography, trook the Commenoe- 
ment of the Ghristtaa Bra to the Pre- 
sent Time: Comprising a Swies of 
Sixteen Coloured Maps, arranged in 
ChronologicaL Order, wifli lUustratlve 
Memoirs. By the Rer. J. S. Bbswsb, 
M.A. AeoNdJMMoM, revised and eor- 
rected. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. hatftaantf. 

Brialmont. *- The lift of the 

Duke of Wellington. From the French 
of AuBxis BbluiIcoki, Cai^^un on the 
Staif of the BeMan Army : With Emen- 
datiouB and Additions. By the Rev. 
O. R. Glxio, M.A., Chaplain-€toBeral 
to the Forces and Prebendary of St. 
Paul's. With Maps, Plans, and Por- 
traits. Vols. I. and* II. 8vo. price 90s. 

YOL. III. {completion) is in preparalioa. 

Dr. T. Bull's Hints to Mothers on 

the Management of their Health during 
the Period of Pressiancy and in the 
Lying-in Room: With an Exposureof 
Popular Errors in connexion with those 
■a^te, Ac. ; and Hinta upon Nuxalog. 
New Edition. Fi^Svo.Ss. 

Ball. — The Maternal Manage- 
ment of Children in Health and Dis- 
ease. By T. Bull, M.D., foraerly 
Physician- Accoucheur to the Finabury 
Midwifery Institution. New Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo. 5b. 
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Br«di«.«— Fiyehologieal Inqnir 

rles, in a Series of Essagrs intended to 
llktstrate the Influence of the Physical 
Organisation on the Mmtal Facultias. 
By Sir BavjAxnr C. Bsoi>iB, Bart. 
Tmrd Edition. FQp.8vo»5s. 

BmueiLP«-^aixi8tiamtj and Man- 

kind, their Begiimin<|^ and Prospects. 
Br Baxou C. C. J. B0W8X2r, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Ph. Beia«r a New Edition, 
corrected, re-modeUed, and extended, 
of Hippolj/tua and ii$ Age, 7 vols. 
8ro. £5. 5s. 

*»* Thia Edition ia composed of thr«s dis- 
tinct works, at foUowa :-~ 

1. Hippolytoa and \&% Age; or, the Begin- 
nings and Vrospecta of Cbrutianity. S 
vela. 8to. £L Ida. 

S. Outline of the Philosophy of ITniveraal 
History applied to Language and Reli- 
gion ; containing la Acooant of the Al- 
phabetical Conferences. 2 toIs. S8«. 

S. AoalectsAnte-Micma. 8toIs.8to.£2.2«. 

BunsexL — Lyra Oermaidca. 
TranslataS ftomtheOccmaabrCAXBa- 
Bora WxvKwotna.. Viftk Edition of 
the Fisax Sbbixs, Hymns for the 
Snadays and Festivals of the Christian 
Tear. Sboobtd Sbbibs, the Cauristian 
Life. Fcp. Svo. 6b. each Series. 

* «* These selections of German Hymns hare 
been made fh>m collections publiafaed in Ger- 
nnmy by Baron Bumsbm ; and fonn co m pa n ion 
T<dnmeato 



Theologia Germanloa: WMoh 

setteth forth many bit Uneaments of 
Divine Tnrth, and saith very loffyand 
]o^>ely things toudking a Perfect Life. 
Translated oy BasAMmx. WiirrwoBTH. 
With a Prelhoe by ^e Bev. Csaxuis 
Yiaimaani and a Letter \xf Baron 
BviTBBir. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.58. 

Bim8eii.-^g7pt'8 Place ia XTiii- 

versal History : An Historical Invest!- 

SUiion, in Five Books. ByBaronC.CJ. 
uwsxir. D.C.L., D.Ph. TranAiated 
firam tba German by C. H. Covtbbli., 
Esq.. M.A. With many IllostratloM. 
. Vol.. L 8vo. aSs. ; Voih II. 8vo. SOs. 
Vols. III. IV. and V. completing the 
work, are in the press. 

Sishop Bailer*s Sketch of Mo- 
dem and Ancient Geography. Mew 
Edition, thoroughly revtoeo, wtth such 
Alterations mtroduced as continually 
progressive Discoveries and the latest 
mformatlon have rendered necessary 
Post 8vo. 7s. 8d. 



Biahop Butler't General Atlae 

ofModern and Ancient Gteography ; com- 
. prising Fifty-two fbll-ooloured Mras ; 
with complete Indices. New Edition, 
enlarged,and greatly improved. Edited 
by the Author's Son. Boyal 4to. 24b. 

Burton.— First Footsteps in Bast 

Africa; or, an Sxploration of Harar. 
By BicbjUUD F. Bmrroir, Captain. 
Bonabsy Army. With Maps and 
coloured Plate. 8vo.iak 

BQrton.^Penonal Narrative of 

a PilCTimage to El Medinah and Meccah. 
By sicHABD F. BrsTOir, Captain, 
Bombay Army* Seeoud EditUm, re- 
vised; with coloured Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2ta. 

The Calanet Lawyer: A Popular 

Dimst of the Laws of England, Qvil 
and Criminal: with a Dictionary of 
Lsiw Terms, Maxims. Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post- 
OfBce Begulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, oomprishig the 
Public Acts of the Session 1868. Fep. 
8vo. 10s. 6d« 

The Cabinet Gazetteer: A Popu- 
lar Emosition of All the Countries of 
the World. By tiie Author of The 
Cabimet Lawyer, Fq;>. 8vo. 10s. Sd. 

Calendars of State Papers, Do- 
mestic Series, publidied under the 
Direction of the Master of the RoHs. 
and with the SanctMn of B.M. Secre- 
taiy oC State for the HomeDepartmentt 

The Reign of JAMES 1. 1009-2S, edited 
\f9 Mrs. Obbbv. VoXiB. L to III imte- 
rM8vo. 16a.eaeh. ^^ 

The Beimi of CHARLES L 162646, 
edited by JOHir Bbucb, V J.SLA. lah 

perial Bvo. 15s. 

The Rfltois of EDWABD VL. MABT» 
ELIZABETH* 1547^, edited by B. 
Lbhojt, Esq. Imperial Bvo. ISs. 

Historical Notes relative to the History 
of Encland, from the Aocesskm of 
HENRY Vni. to the Deatli of ANNE 
(180W714). oompUed by F. S. Txokjls, 
Esq. 8 vols, imperiid 8vo. 46s. 

State Papers relating to SCOTLAND, 
from the Reign of HENRT VIII. to the 
Accession oTJAMES I. (15e»-160S), and 
of the Correspondence relating to MAR V 
QUEEN of SCOTS, durb« her Captivity 
in England, edited bf M. J. Tkobbb, 
Esq. 2 vols, imperial Bvo^aOa. 
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OtlTWt — The Wife't XuliiaI ; 

or, Pwen. Thooghto, and Sopg» on 
SevenTOoeMloiu of a Mafcron'a Uflk 
By tho Iter. W. CiLi.TBM. M .A. Onuip 
moDted from DMignt by the Author in 

th« Btyle of QMn BUeabttk'B " 

~ ~ Crown 8vo. lOt. fld. 



Oatlow*! FovnlAr Conehology; 

or, tho Shell Cabinet arnuiged eooord- 
Ins to the Modern Bjretem: With a 
dnalled Aoooont of the Animals, and a 
eomplete DeeeriptlTe List of the Fami- 
lies and Genera of Beoent and FoesU 
gheUa. Second Edition, imnrored; 
with 406 Woodoott. Poat8T0.14e. 

C«oiL — The Stud Farm; or, 

Hlnte on Breeding Horeea for the Tnrl 
the Chaae. andthe Road. Addreaaed 
to Bvaedera of Baoe-Horaea ,and 
Hnntera, Landed Proprietora, andTo> 
nant Farmera. By Cxcn.. Fop. 8to. 6a. 

CMil*i Stable Praetiee ; or, Snti 

onTrainingfor the Tnrf. the Chaae, and 
the Road ; with ObaervationB on Radnff 
and Honting. Waating. Race-Riding, 
and Handicapping : Addreaaed to all 
who are oonoemed in Radng. Steeple- 
Chaaing, and Fox-Hunting. rop.STO. 
withPUite.6e. 

Chroniolet and Memorials of 

Great Britain and Ireland daring the 
Middle Agea,publiahed by tilie authority 
of H. M. 'nreaeurr under the DIreoUon 
of the ICaater of Oie Rolla t^ 

Capgrava'a Chronide of En^and^edited 
by the Rer. F. C. Hnraxasov, UJL 
Boyal 8ro. 8a. 6d. 

Chronicon Monaaterii de Abingdon, 
edited by the Rey. J. »amanov, MJL 
Voii. I. royal 8to. 8a. 6d. 

LlTea of Edward the Confeaaor, edited 
by the Rer. H. R. Lvabd, M.A. 8a. 6d. 

Monnmenta Franclacana, edited by the 
Rer. J. 8. Bbbwxb, M JL. 8a. fld. 

Faacienli Zizaniorum Maeistri Johan- 
nla Wydif enm Tritioo. eSted by the 
R«T. W. W. Shixlit, M JL 8a. fld. 

Stewart'a Bullc of the Croniolli of 
Sootiand, edited by W. B. TvurBtn.1., 
Barrlater. Vol. I. royal 8yo. 8a. fld. 

Johannia Capgraye Liber de liluatribua 
Henrida. edited by the Rey. F. G. 
HivaxGTOV, MJL Royal 8yo. 8a. fld. 

Sngliah Tranalation of Capgraye'a BooJt 
QftheJUuttriotu Hmirie$, by the Rey. 
F.C.Hx]rosaTOH,M.A. 10a. fld. 

Elmham'a matoria de Monaaterii S^ 
Augoatinl Gantoarenala, edited 1^ the 
y. C. Hakdwzou, M.A. 8a. fld. 



ChapmaiL' ^Wigtory of OvstaTUS 

Adolphua, and of the Thirty Tear** 
War up to the Kin^Fa Death: With 
■ome Aoooant of its Concluaion by the 
Peace of Weatphalia. in 1018. Bj B. 
CKiLTXAjr.MJL Syo. Plana. ISi. fld. 

Ghovrenl On the Harmony and 

Contrast of Coloora, and their AppUcap 
tlonatotheArta: Indnding Patdlng^ 
Interior Decoration, Tape«triea^ Car- 




jmnong, Jsap- uoiounng, unm^ 
Landacape and Flower^Gardening, Ae. 
fto. Trandated by CK1XLZ8 Masxil. 
WlthAPlatea. Crown 8yo. 10a. fld. 

Ck)nnoll7.^-Siitor7 of the S^jal 

Sappera and Miners: Indnding the 
Seryicea of the Corpa in the Crimea and 
attheSiegeofSebaaU^l. By T.W.J. 
CoinroLLY.Quartermaaterof the Royal 
Engineera. Steond BdUion: with 17 
coloured Platea. 2 yols. 8yo. SOa. 

Conybeare and Hdwicai's Lift 

and Epistlea of Saint Paul : Oomprialiig 
a complete Biography of the Apoatle^ 
and a Tranalaticm of hia Epiatlea 
inaerted in ChronoloKical Order. Third 
Bdition, reyiaed and corrected ; with 
aeyeral Mapa and Woodcuts, and 4 
Platea. 2yoIa.aquareerown8yo.Sl8.6d. 

«•* The Origind Edition, with mors &«• 
Bi*nnu lUiutntioiu, ia 2 Tola. 4to. priec 4B$, 
— iBsy Bbo be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

PracticdMedidne: Comprialng Ctone- 
ral Pathology, the Nature ana Treat* 
ment of Diaeases, Morbid Structurea, 
and the Diaordera eapedally inddental 
to dimatea. to Sex, and tothedillBrent 
Epodia of Lib ; with numerona ap- 
proyed Formuln of the Medidnea 
recommended. Now complete inSvola. 
8yo. price 4S6. 11a. doth. 

Bishop Cottons Instraotions In 

the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anity. Intended as an Introduction to 
Conflmnation. 4th£dition. 18mo.2a.fld. 

Cresy's EncyelopflBdia of Civil 

Endneeiing. Hiatorical, Theoretieal, 
anaPractlou. lUuetrated by upwards 
of 8,000 Woodcuta. Second Bdiiton, 
reyiaed ; and extended in a Supplement, 
compriaing MetropolitanWater-Snpnly , 
Druaage of Towna, Railwaya. Cubical 
Propornon, Brick and Iron Conatruo* 
tton. Iron Sere w Pilea, Tubular Bridgea, 
Ac 8yo.i 
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Groiie. ^ Memorials, Scientifle 

and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs. CsoBSX. 
Post 8vo, Os. 6d. 

Crowe.— The History of France. 

By Eybb ETAirs Cbowb. In Five 
Yolnmes. Vol. X. 8yo. 14b. 

Cmikahank. — The Life of Sir 

John Falstaff, illustrated in a Series 
of Twenty-four (oiginal Etcbiiurs by 
George Cniikshank. Accompanied by 
an imaginary Biography of the Knight, 
by BoBSBT B. Bbovgh. Boyal 8vo. 
price 18a. 6d. dotlu 

Lady CvlaVb Invalid's Own Book : 

A Collection of Becipes from varioas 
Books and various Countries. Seeortd 
EdiUon, Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Sev. Canon Dale's Domestic 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
Parts : Pabt I. Church Semces adapted 
for Domestic Use. with Prayers for 
Every Day of the Week, selected froi» 
the Book of Common Prayer; Pabt 
IL an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday in the Tear. Second Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. doth ; 8l8. 6d. calf; or 
£2. lOs. xnorocoo. 

{Thx FiLXxr.T Chaplain, 12«. 
Thx Doxbstic LiTvaoT, 
KX. 64. 

Davies.— Algiers in 1857: Its 

Accessibility, Climate, and Resources 
described with especial reference to 
EngUsh Invalids ; with details of Re- 
creation obtidnable in its Neighbour- 
hood added for the use of Travellers in 
Seneral. By the Rev. £. W. L. Davibb, 
I.A. Oxon. Post 8vo. 69. 

Delabeche.-^Eleport on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset. By Sir H. T. Dblabbohb, 
F.R.S. With Maps, Plates^ and Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 14s. 

Davy (Dr. J.)^The Angler and 

his Friend; or. Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By JoHir 
Davy, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Bj/ the tame Author , 

The Angler in the Lake District ; 

or, Piscatoiy Colloquies and Fishing 
Excursions in Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland. Fop. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

Do la Bive's Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walkbb, 
F. B.B. 8 vols. 8vo. Woodcuts, £8. 18s. 



Abbe' Domenech's Missionary 

Adventures in Texas and Mexico : A 
Personal Narrative of Six Tears* So- 
journ in those Regions. Translated 
fh>m the Frendi under the Author's 
superintendence. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

to a BeliRiQus Sceptic. 9th Emion, 
Fcp. Svo.os. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 

Kits Author: Being a R^inder to 
ofossor Newman's Reptv : including 
a fhll Examination of that Writer's 
Criticism on tbe Character of Christ ; 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- 
tensions of Modem Deism. Second 
SdUtoUt revised. Post 8vo. 58. 6d. 

The Englishman's Oreek Con- 
cordance of the New Testament : Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion 
between the Greek and the English 
Texts ; including a Concordance to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edi- 
tion, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. 42b. 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Test** 
ment : Being an Attempt at a Verbal 
Connexion between the Original and the 
Enfflish Translations ; with Indexes, 
a List of the Proper Names and their 
Occurrences, &c. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 
£8. ISs. 6d. ; large paper, £4. 14s. 6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

*--^u:.>-T:<i..i,_i-.-_ TroUingjJJottom- 

ihing: With the 

jtory of Kiver-Fish, and the 

best Modes of Catching them. Third 
Edition, corrected and improved; with 
Woodcuts. Pep. Svo. 5s. 

Ephemera's Book of the Salmon : 

The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
Flv-Fishmg for Salmon ; Lists of good 
Salmon Fbes for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fcp. Svo. with coloured Plates, 14s. 

Fairbaim.— XTsefol Information 

for Eneineers : Being a Series of Leo- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By William FAiKBAinif, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Second Edition ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Fischer. — Francis Bacon of 

Verulam : Realistic Philoso]^- and its 
Age. By Dr. K. Fischer. Translated 
by JoHK OxBNFOBD. Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 




ia tiM 

Itlaada of Oonkm aad Etardiaia: WUh 
KoOoM of tiMtr Hlttory. AatlqaltlM, 
and proMot Gondltkm. Bj Thomas 
VoBssnm. With ookmnd M^; and 
numerottt Lithographio aiid woodent 
lUuatratioiia Iran Drawlnsa mada 
during the Tour by Llent.-Col. M. A. 
Bldddph,BJL Imperial Svo. 9Ba. 

Oirratt^-lbrTolfaadlCyiteries 

of Inatinet : or« Corioaitiea of Animal 
Lift. Bf OBOB»a Oasbavt. ateomd 
.BdMoiK improved. Fop. 8ro.4a. 6d. 



GiUNurt.— A PraetlMl Traatifle 

lldnl^ By Jajcu Wzixiam 

9| F JLJS«y 



MX Banldnie. By Jaku 
OxuKAJO, FJLS.» General Hanaanr of 
the London and Weetminiater Bank. 
SHaMJUUkm, 8 vols. Umo. Ifik 



QillMrt.— Logio &r the muion : 

a Familiar Sipoattloa of the Art of 
Ruaetnuinfc B/J.W.Oilbasi!,F.B.S. 
5thEdltk»s with Portrait. lteio.Saj8d. 

Qikngj^Samyf BiogniphiMd, 

Historical, and Misoellaneoi)B, oontri- 
bvted ehleOsr to the ANMMrp* and 
QMortaH^ Mwimm. By the Rev. O. B. 
Qiaia, lLA..ChaplfllnrQeneral to the 
Foreae, and Prebendary of St. Paul'a. 
a Tola. 8vo. price Sla. 

The Peetieal Workt of Oliver 

Gkrfdsmith. B<UtedbyBoi.TOwCoBjrxT. 
Esq. Illustrated by wood EngravinffB, 
from Designs by Members of tne 
Etching Cwb. Square orown 8to. 
flioth, as. ; monMeOk £L lAs. 

Ooese.— A Natnraliit'e Sojonzn 

in Jamaica. By P. H. Gossi. Eaq. 
With Plates. Post Svo. lis. 

Oreathed.— Lettert from Delhi 

durinff the Siege. By H. H. Qbkaihbd, 
E8q.,PolitioarAgeut. PostSvo. 

Ghreen.— LiToe of the Prineeeees 

of England. By Mrs. Mabt AjnrB 
EyxBBR GKBBir, Editor of the Letten 
<if Boval and JUuttrioua Ladiet, With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
▼ob. poet 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Gre7SO]i.^8eleotioxui from the 

Correspondenoe of R. E. Qrxtbov, Esq. 
Edited by the Author of The BeU^ of 
Faith, New Edition. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Oroye.— .The Correlation of Fhy- 

•i«? Fwpea. By W. B. Gbotb, Q.C., 
M.A- Third Edition. 8vo.7e. 



IT.: Beini 
rIealSfc 

GUBBBT, 



Louie 

a Seeond Series of 

ftrthe Beiw. 

Fbp. SfOhek* 



Josar H. 



XTtBingBeereatioas; or, BmrnpUm 

flhMu the Leetnre-Boom. BAted fay 
Bev. J. H. €hrxvxY. Crowu8vo.te. 

GNrilff Xaeyolopadia of Aiehi- 

teeture, lUstorleal, Theoretical, and 
PraotteaL By Josbfh Gwnv. With 
more thanl.Ow Wood EngraringiL from 
Designs by J. S. GwELT. evo.4flb. 

Hare (Arehdeaoon).— Tke JMb 

of Luther, in For^-eight Hist^''*^^ 
Engravings. Hy Qtbtat KOira». 
With Explaaatione by ArAdeaoen 
Habi and Svbabtkah WnncwoBSK. 
Fcp. 4to. 28s. 

HajnEonL— Zi&ef XiehaelABg^ 

Boonanoti: With Tnmaiwtinns of 
many of his Poenm and Letters : also 
Meauiirs of SaT<niarola^ Bapimal, nod 
•YlttoriaColonna. By JoH>S.HAmvioBD, 
Baa., DX3JL.. F JLS. Seeood Bdltiim, 
Bmdiwd;wtth»Plalaa. Svolfl^8vo.aSs. 

lUiutratieiui, Axefaiteetnxml aad 

Pictorloal, of the Genius of IRchael 
Angelo Baooarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Plates, by the ConunencMtore 
Cabina : C. B. Cocxbbbll. Esq., RJL ; 
and J. S-HABFOBB^Esq., D.C.L., F JL8. 
FoUo.78B.6d.hal£5OTaicU 

Harrison. — The light of the 

Forae : or. Counsels firam flie SIA-Bed 
of B.M. By the Bev. W. Habbmiv, 
M.A., Domeetie Cha^ajn to tte 
Duchess of Cambridge. F9.8vo.5a, 

Harry Hieover'g Stable Talk 
and Table Talk; or, Speetadea Ibr 
Young Sportsmen. New Edition. 2 
vols. 8to. Portrait, 21s. 

Harry Hieover.— The Hunting- 
Field. By Habbt Hibotbb. With 
Two Plates. Fcp. Svo. &b. half-bound. 

Harry HieoTor. — Fraetieal 

Horsemanship. Steond BdiHon; wtth 
2 Plates. Fcp. 8yo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry meoiTer.— The PoAst and 

the Stud ; or. Practical Htaita on the 
Managament of the Stable. fiyHABBY 
HiBOFBB. Fcp. 8nK Portrait, fis, 

Harry Hieover.— The 8tad, finr 

Practical Purposes and Practieal Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse 
tor use nunre than for show. Fep. Ss. 
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TfanfmH — A Hiitory of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater Aim: Iw J n d in g 
DescripfeioBS of the Desmidee end 
DietonaoeflB. By Abtsub Hixl Has- 
8AXL. M.D. 2 vols. 8to. with 108 
Plates. £1. 15s. 

Hassall.— AdnlteraUonB Detect- 
ed : or, Plaiu Instructious for the Dis- 
covery of Frauds hi Food and Medicine. 
By ABTEtrs Uili* Hasball. H.D. 
Lond., AiuJyst of The Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and ltd AdtUteratione 
(wliich may also be had, in 8to. price 

' i8s.) With 225 niustrations. engraved 
on wood. Crown 8to. 17b. wU 

Col. Hawker's InstmetioxiB to 

Toong Sportsmen In all that relates to 
Guns and Shooting. 10th EdUiion, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, Maior P. 
W.L.HAWKBB. With Portrait, PUtes, 
andWoodcutfl. 8vo.21a. 

Haydn*s Book of Bignitiei: 

Containing BoUs of the Ofiicial Pwaon- 
ages of tlie British Empire, Civil, £c- 
^siastioal. Judicial, Military. Naval, 
and Municdpal, from the EarueBt Pe- 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the SovfflreignB of Eorope, from 
the Foundation of their respective 
States : the Peerage and Nobuity of 
Qxeat Britain. Ac. 8vo. 25a. 

Hayward. — Biograpkieal and 

Critical Essays, reprinted from Re- 
views, with Adffltions and Correcaaais. 
By A. Haywaju). Esq.. Q.C. 8 vols. 
8V0.248. 

/ 

The Heirt of Cheveleifk: ▲ 
Novel. AtOxbtaisbAbboxs. Svols. 
post 8vo. Sis. Od. 

Sir John HerBehel's OutlineB of 

Astronomy. Fifth Edttion, revised 
and corrected to the existiiig state of 
aatroniKnicaL knowledge ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. 8vo.18b. 

Sir John HerschelYi Essays 

from the Edinburah and Quarterly 
Revieipe, with Addresses and other 
Pieces. 8vo. 18a. 

Hinnhliif. — Snxnmer Xo&tks 

among the Alps: With the Ascent of 
Monte Roea. ByTHOB.W.HnrcHLiiv, 
Barrister-at'Law. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 



Hints on Btiqnetto and tko 

Usagesfrf Society: With a Caanoe at 
Bad Habits. New Edition, revised 
(with Additiotts) by » Lady of Rank. 
Fcp. Svo. Sb. 6d. 

Holland.^Medioal ITotes and 

Reflections. BySirlLBVBTHoiXAirii, 
M.D., F.R.S., &o., Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen and Prinoa-GoBBort. 
Third Edition. 8vo.l8s. 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

Physiology. By Sir Hbkxt Holulitd, 
Bart.. F.K.S., &c. Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in Medical Notee 
and R^fleetkme by the same ABthor. 
Second Edition. Post8v>.8B.6d. 

Hooker,— Eew Gardens; or, a 

Popular Quide to the Royal Botanic 
Oardeua of Kew. By Sir Wiuxuc 
JxcuBOS HooK^, K.H., &c. Ureo- 
tor. With many Woodcati. wmo,(id. 



Hooker's 

Botany { or, 

JJaetoi and 

Products of the Museum in the RoyAl ' 

QardeoBofKew. 18mo.l«. 



Mosewn of Eoonomio 

Popular Guide to the 



Hooker and Amett*s 

Flora; comprisixig the Phanogamons 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. 
Seventh UdSion. witk Additiowa and 
Corrections i ana numerous Figures 
illustrative of the UmbeUl&rousPiants, 
the Composite Hants, the Orasses. and 
the Ferns. 12mo. with IS PlatBB, ite. ; 
with the Plates oalougBd, 8to» 

Home's Introduction to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Tenth EMiton, re- 
vised, corrected, and brou^t down to 
the present time. Edited oy the Rev. 
T. HASXWBI.L UoxBB, M.D. (the 
Author}; the Rev. SA]nnBLDi.viDBOir, 
D.D. of the University of Ualle, and 
LL.D. ; and S. Pbi2>xauxTszgbz.uks, 
LL.D. With4M4?Band22Vismettes 
and Facsimiles. 4 voIb. 8vo. US, ISs. 6d. 

Home.— A Ccmpendieris Intro- 

duction to the Study of the Btble. By 
the Rev. T. ILatTWBi.li Hosbb, B.U. 
New Edition, with Maps, Jko. limo. 9b. 

Hoskyns.— Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm : An Agricultural 
Fragment. By Chavbos Wbbb 
Ho8iiYir8,Esa. Fourth Edition. With 
2* Woodcuts from Designs by Gbobos 
Cbuubhabk. iflmo.w.<id. 
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Hew to Vvno 8Uk GhUdren: 

Intended —pertelly •> ft Hdp to th« 
Konea In th« Hoapitid for Sick Chil- 
^tn; bat oootstning IMrectknis of 
mxtIm to ftll who have the charge ct 
theToang. Fep.8vo.Li.ad. 

Sowitt (A: 1L}-^A2i* Art-Btn- 
dent to Xunloh. By AnrA Mabt 
HowxxT. t Tole. poet 8vo. Ite. 

Eowitt.— The Children' i Tear. 

By Xabt Howin. With Foot IIliu- 
trationi. Square lOmo. 5i. 

Hewitt. — Tollangetta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By William Hownx. 
B vols, post 8vo. 18s. 

Hewitt. — Land, Laboor, and 

Gold i or. Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Sydney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By William Howirr. Second 
Sditlon. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 10s. 

W.Hewitt'sVisits toBemarkable 

Places : Old Halls. Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. ivTewSdi- 
Hon, 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 2&B. 

William Hewitt's Bey's Conn- 
try Book : Being the Seal Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all tneAmnsements, Pleasures, 
and Pursuits of Children in the Coun- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp.Svo.Os. 

William Hewitt's Eural Life ef 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
ana Williams. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

Hne. — Christianity in China, 

Tartary, and Thibet. By M. I'Abbtf 
Hi74) lormeriy Missicmary Apoetolio 
in China. Vols. I. and 11. 8vo. 2l8. ; 
and Vol. Ill 10s.6d. 

Hoc. — The Chinese Empire : 

A Sequel to Hue and Oabet's Jowmey 
through Tartary and Thibet. By the 
Abb^ Hire, formerly Missionary Apos- 
tolic in China. Swond Editions viith. 
Map. 2 vols. 8vo. 2l0. 

Hndsen and Kennedy's Ascent 

of Mont Blanc by a New Route and 
Without Guides. Second BdiUon.'^th 
Plate and Map. Post 8vo. 6s. Od. 



I 

Hudson's Plain IMreetions tar 

Making Wills In oonformitr with th0 
Law: With a dear Ezpoeifion of tba 
Law relating to the distribatian off 
Personal EsUte In the case of Intes- 
tacy, two Forms of Wills, and mueh 
useful information. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. Od. 

Hudson's Executor's Guide. 

New and improved Edition ; with the 
Statutes enacted, and tlie Judicial 
Decisions pronounced since the Isst 
Edition incorporated. Fcp. 8vo. Os. 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, 

with the Author's authority, by Mre. 
Sabutx. Vols. I. and 11. lOmo. ' 
Half'SrCrown eaeh. sewed ; Ss. 6d. eseh. 
doth ; or in poet 8vo. 18s. eadi, doth. 
Vol. III. post Bvo. 12a. 6d. cloth: or 
in lOmo. Fart I. 2s. 6d. sewed, Ss. Od. 
doth : and Part II. Ss. sewed. 4s. cloth. 
Vol. IV. Pajit I. post Svo. 15s. doth ; 
lOmo. 7s. Od. doth. 

Humboldt's Aspects of Kature. 

Translated, with the Author's antho- 
rity, by Mrs. Sabhtb. lOmo. price Os. : 
or in 8 vols. 8s. Od. eaeh, doth; 28. Od. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.— Parables of Our 

Lordl iUuminated and omammted in 
the style of the Missals of the Renais- 
sance by H. N. HuirPHSBTS. Square 
fcp. Svo. 21s. in massive carved covers ; 
or 90s. bound in morocco, by Hayd^y. 

Hunt.— Sesearohes on Light in 

its Chemical Relations ; embradng a 
Consideration of all the Photograrais 
Processes. By Robxbt Huitt. F.R.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. lOs. Od. 

Hutchinson. ^ Impressions of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in 
the Bight of Biafra. By J. T. Hutchiv- 
Bov, Esq., British Consul for the Bight 
of Biafra and the Island of Fernando 
Po. Post Svo. 8s. Od. 

Idlc^iHints on Shooting, Fish- 
ing. ACm both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland: 
Being the Experiences of C.Idlb, Esq, 
Fcp. Svo. 6e. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art : Forming the Fiaei 
SSBixs of Soared ami Leoendary Art. 
Third Edition; with 17 Etchings and 
upwards of 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown Svo. Sis. Od. 
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Xrt. Jameson's Legends of the 

Konasttc Orden, as represented in , 
CSirlstisn Art. rormiiw the Smcam 
Sbxixs of SStMred and XHeffrntdary Art, 
Second Edition, enlarged: with 11 
Xtobinss by the Author and 86 Wood- 
cuts. Square crown 8to. 28s. 

Krs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented In Christian 
Art : Forming the Thibd Sxszsb of 
Saered and Leffendary Art, Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with 
27 Etchings and 106 Wood EngraTin^. 
Square crown 8to. 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplaoe- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
des. Original and Selectea. Second 
BdtHont revised and oorzeoted; with 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 
price IBs. 

Hrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on 

the Employment of Women : — 

1. Sisraas of Chjlutt, Catholic and Pro- 

tcstimt. Abroad and at Home. Second 

' irdifion, with new Preface. Fep.8>o.4«. 

S. The CoxxuHiox of Lasovk: A Second 
Leetore on the Social EmplojmentB of 
Women. Pep. 8to. 8*. 

Jaqnemet's Compendium of 

dbronolooy : Containing the most im- 

SDrtant Dates of General History, Po- 
ticaL EodleaiasUcaL and UtenuTf 
fromthe Creation of the World to the 
end of the Tear 1864. Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Jaqnemet's Chronology for 

Schools : Containing the most imnor- 
tent Dates of General History, Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Tear 1867. Fcp.8T0.8s.6d. 

Lord JefErey's Contributions to 

The Edinburgh Review. A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. 2l8. cloth; or SOs. calf.— Or in 
8 Tols. 8vo. price 42s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works : With Life by Bishop Hxbsb. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. 
Chablxs Pagb Ennir, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Now complete in 10 
vols. 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Kemble. — The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. By J.M. 
Kbkblb, MJL. 2 vols. 8vo. 288.-* 



Keith Johnston's Biotionary of 

Geography, Descriptive. Phyaiod, Sta- 
tistioid. and Historical : Forming a etmi- 
plete General Gaietteer of the World. 
Second JVcUMosLthoroughly revised. 
In 1 vol. of 1,M0 pages, comprising 
about fiO,000 Names of Tlaoes, 8vo. aSs. 
doth : OK half-bound in russia, 41s. 

Kesteven.— iA Xanual of the 

Domestio Practice of Medicine. By 
W. B. Kbbtbvxh, F.R.C.S.E., &c. 
Square poet 8vo. 7s. M. 

Kirhy and Spenoe's Introduotion 

to Entomology; or. Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and Useftii 
Insects, of their Metamorphofles, Food, 
StratagiBms, Habitations, Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hvbemation, Instinct, 
&o. Seventh EdUton, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Origin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lardner's Cabinet CyclopsBdia of 

History, Biography, Literature, the 
Arts and Sciences, Natural History, 
andManufiActures. A Series of Original 
Works by EiciKBirr Wbitbbs. Com- 



Slete in 132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
Sties, price £19. 19s. cloth lettered. 

The Works eeparately. in single 
Volumes or Sets, price ss. 6d. eadi 
Volume, doth lettered. 

Hrs. E. Lee's Elements of Ka» 

tural History ; or, First Prindples of 
Zoology : Comprising the Principles ot 
Classmcation, interspersed with amufr* 
ing and instructive Accoimts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion ; Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

The Letters of a Betrothed. 

Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. doth. 

Letters to my XTnknown Friends. 

By a Lady, Author of Lettere on Bap- 
pineu. Fourth Bdiiion. FCp. 8vo.5s. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By the Author of Lettara 
to my Unknown Friende, Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

L.E.L.^The Poetical Works of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon ; comprising 
the Improviaatrieet the Venetian Brcice- 
2a(. the Oolden Violet^ tbe Troubadowr, 
and Poetical Remains. 2 vols. lOmo. 
10s. doth : morocco, 21s. 
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Br. JohB lAaUgfB Tbmxy snA 

Fnwttn flf HortieDlten; or. ui At- 
ttoipt lo eoqriaiB the principal Openr 
UoiMi of GaraeninK npon FhyrtoloKical 
Oronads: BefaiK tibe Seoondsdillaii of 
the nMry qf HbrtfeMJArv, vradh od- 
krged; with K Woodesto. 8ro. SUu 

Dr. John Lindley'i Iatrodiifitio& 

to Botany. New Edition, with owreo* 
tiknu and eopiooa Addluons. 2 vols. 
»ro. with Plates and Woodcata. ^Im. 

Linwood. — Anthologi> Ozoai- 

enaia. aive Florilegiom e Loaibua poet- 
icia diveraomm Oxonienaiom Gnecia 
et Latinia deeerptmn. Carante GuLi- 
juio LimrooB. M Jk. 9ro,14B, 

Lcnrimer'i Letters to s Young 

Master Marizifir on some Sahtecta con- 
nected with hlB Galling. Fq;>. 8to. 
price 5a. 6d« 

London's EncyclopflBdia of Chu:- 

dening: Compriaiug the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture. Floriculture, 
Aboricottnre, and LanoBeapO'iCrarden- 
ing. With 1.600 WoodeolB. Srcfiaa. 

London's EaoyclopaBdia oi Trees 

and Shrubs, or Aboretum et PrueUee- 
tmmBritmMniemm abridged : Containing 
tha Hardy Trees and Bhmba of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreim. Scienti- 
Acally and Popularly I>eBcnbed» With 
about 2.000 WoodmSs. 89O.50i. 

London's Encydopsdia of Agri- 
culture : Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of nie Valuation. Tramafw. 
Li^riag-oot. Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Lanoed Property, and of 
the Cultiyatitm and Economy of the 
Animal and YwetaUe Productions of 
Agrlenltnre. With l^M Woodeots. 
8vo. 81s. 6d. 

London^sEncvelopsBdiaofPlants: 

Comprising tne Specific Character. 
Description, Culture, History, Applicar 
tiou in the Arts, and every other de- 
sirable Particular respectmg all the 
Plants found in Great Britam. With 
upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8ve. 
price £S. ISs. 6d. 

London's £no3rel(^»dia of Cot- 
tage, Farm, and Villa Architecture and 
Fwmitttre. New Editimi. edited by 
Mrs. LousoiT; with more than 2.000 
Woodcuta. 8vo.68a» 

Loudon's Hortus Britannicns ; 

or. Catalogue of all the Phmts found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. LoVDQV. 8vo.Sls.6d. 



Mrs. Leuden's Lady's CknmtTj* 

CompaBloB: or, Mim to Koloy a 
Comftry LUb Bationally. Fdvrth 



Edition. FV9.8v0hSa. 



London's Anuitenr 

dener's Calendar, or Monthhr Guide to 
what should be avoided and. done in a 
Gardui. Beeoad Edition, levlaed. 
Gr»wn 8VO. with Woodeots. 7b. 6d. 



Low's Elements of 

Agriculture joomprehendii^ the €?ul- 
tiyation of Plants, the Husoandry of 
the Domestic Anunals. and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. New Edition: 
with 2S0 Woodcuts. 9ro, as. 

Uaeaulay. ^ Bpeecliee of tke 

Bi^tHJ(».I>ordMjLCAJiJiiAx. Gorreoted 
byjancsxLr. 8vo. 128. 

Xeoaulay. — The Hlstoiy of 

England firom the A o s escl on ot James 
. II. By the Right Hon. Lord VU- 
CATnu.T. New Sditicm. Vols. Land 
IL 8vo. 82b. : Vols. UI. and IV. Ste. 

Lord Xacanlay's History of Xng- 

land from the Aocessiea of Jaiaes II. 
New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octevo Edition, 
oorrected. 7v(ds.post8vo.6a.eadu 



Historical Essays coatribated to Hie 
Edinburgh Beview. Four Editions r— 

1. A Idsa^KT Edriom (tlM Si(fiUh)g in. 

• Kon. 8to. price 968. 

2. Comolete in (hra Voivita, wiA Per- 

tnn and Vignette. Smara tnma 
Sve. price Sis. dMh ; or 90b. nil 

3. Another Nbw Enmaii, is 9 Tob. Ifep. 

8to. price 31e. doth. 

i. The PaoPLB'B Eoitiox. in 2 role. 
keiie.pace8B.ddtt. 



Haeaulay. — Lays of Ancient 

Rome, with Jvrr and the jiTNMMta. By 
the Bigl^ Hon. Lord Maoaitult. 
New Emtion. 16mo. price 4a. 6d. doth; 
or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco. 

LordKacanlay*s Lays of Aneient 

Rome. With numerous BlustxatioBs, 
Original and from the /^"*jy, drawn 
on Wood by Geoj^ Scbac^ jua. Tcf, 
4to. 21s. boards; or 42a. benmd m 
morocco. 

Uao Donald.^Poeni8. By Oeorge 

Mac Doitald. Author of WUkiM and 
WUh<mt, Fcp.8vo.7s. 







ygji DoDBld. — Witldn and 

IK^thoiit: A DnuaaaClo Poem. By 
GxosoxMAoOoirAiiSw Fep.8TO.40.6a. 

Mac ]>«iigall. — The Theory ef 

Wsr Utawtrated fey nmienms Examples 
from Hifitoiy. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mao Dovqajul, Commandant of the 
Staff CoUaga. StooNd AiMon, reviaed. 
Poet 8to. with Plans, lOa. 6d. 

Xae Dongall. — The Gampaigng 

of Hannibal, arranged and critically 
oonaidered, expreealy for the om of tHu- 
denta of HlUtai^ HUtory. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Mac uougax.!.. Commandant 
of the Staff College. Peat 8vo. 7b. 6d. 

X'Dougall. ^ The Eventful 

Yoyageof ir.ir. iXasoMry Skip Resolato 
to Ike Jratie BegvonM in $earek of Sir 
JokM Fmmkliu and tk« Miuima CmoM 
of H.M. JOteooery SMif Erebua and 
Terror. 1862, 186S, 1854. ByasoKesF. 
M'Doii«AXJ., Master. With a coloured 
Chart, nitutrations hi Lithography, 
andnoodcata. 870.21>. 



Sir Jaaee 

lanaoua Works : Induding his Coirtri- 
butions to The JBdinbuiKh Beview. 
Complete in One Yolame ; with Por- 
txmlt and Tignette. Sqoara crown 8vo. 
SSls. cloth; or 80s. bound In calf: or in 
8 vols. fcp. 8to. 21a. 

Sir Jamee ICackmtosh'B Hiatory 

of England from the Earliest Times to 
the final Eatabliahment of the Bafonor 
ation. 2 vols. 8vo. BLs. 

Kaeleod.— The Elementi of Po- 
litical £oon<Hny. ByHunnxDiTinmro 
]lA.CLB0D«Barriat6r<«t>Law. 8vo.16b. 

Kaoleod. — The Theory and 

Praetica of Banking: With the Ele- 
mantary Principleaor Currency. Prices, 
Credit, and Exchanges. By JHbItbt 
DuiTHiira MiOLXon, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols, royal 8to. 908. 

M'Cnllooh'i Uctlonajy, Prae- 

tical. Theoretical, and Historical, of 
CommeroeL and Commercial Kavi- 
atlon. lUiiatrated with Mapa and 
Plana. New Edition, oorreeted j with 
Supplement. 8vo. 60s. doth; half- 
ruBsia,66B. 

X^Cnlloch'a IHotioiiary, Geo- 

granhical. Statistical, and Historical, 
of the va^nis Coontnee, Places, and 
prindpalNatural Olidects in the World. 
Illustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 6Ss. 



Kagnire. — Bone; ita Ealer 

auditolnsiitutioDB. ^JoHvFmAjrois 
Maouibx. M.P. With a Portialt of 
Pope Pius IX. Pos(8vo.lOB.6d. 

Xrf. Xareet'a CkinTenuttioiia en 

Natural Phfloaophy, in whieh the Ele- 
ments of that Science are familiarly ex- 
plained. Thirteenth Edition, enlarged 
and corrected; with 8A PlatJM. F(9» 
8to. price 10s. 6d. 

Kn. Karoet'a Converaationf on 

Chemistry, in which the Elenaenta of 
that Sdanoe are famUiariy explained 
and illustrated by Experiments. New 
Edition, improved. 2v(da.fq;>b8vo.l4s. 

Martinean. — Btadiee of Chris- 
tiant^: A Serlea of Originai Papers, 
now nrst collected, or New. Bv Jamss 
MAJRZunLLU. Clown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Martineaa. ^ EndeaTOiirt after 

the Christian Life: DIaooarses. By 
Jakss MiKmrxxv. 2 vols, poet 8vo. 
price 78. 0d. each. 

Xartineau. — Symna for the 

Chrietiaa Ghnrch and Honae. Col- 
lected and edited byJAMmMABnonuLir. 
Bleoenik Bditum^ 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth, 
or Bs. calf : .m*£dMoii, 8imo.la.4d. 
doth, or la. 8d. roan. 

KartineaiL^JCiseellanief : Com- 
prising Essays chiefly religious and 
oontrovendaL ByJAKXsMixxnnuiT. 
Crown 8vo. 9b. 

Xaimdex^a Soientifio aauL Lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encydoyttdiaof Science and the fielles- 
Lettres; induding aU Brandtea of 
Sdence, and every subject connected 
with Uteratuie ana Art. Foiii8vo.10b. 

Xaimder^a Biomphieat Trea- 
sury ; oonslatingof Memoirs. Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above ULOOO Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
from the Earliest Penod of History : 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 



Uaonder*! Treaanry of Know- 
ledge, and Library of BefSBorence ; com- 
priamg an English Dictkmaxy and 
Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a'Chrondogy, a 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useftil Tables, Ac. 
Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 
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XMBdar*! TrmMOTf of Vfttual 

Htototr; or.ftPo|NilMr IMettonary of 
Anlmiititi Natnn: In whleh Um 
go ot o0(}al Chimwlerintilw thai dls- 
tfmniBlitiM diltewfc ClaaMt. QtuMn, 
MM Speolaa, an eomUiMd with a 
Tsrlttar of Inttrwttiic InftvuMtlon iUa»' 
tnthro of the HiiSta, IntttaetiL and 
Eoooonurpf tho Animal Kinff- 
VlUiMOWoodcata. F<».10i. 



lUaiider'i Hiitorioal Treftinry ; 

eonunrlabui a Oeuend lotrodoetoiy 
Oatuna ^UniTfnal HiatoiT, Ancient 
and Modern, and a Seriee or Separate 
Hlstoriee of erery principal Nation 
that exiite; their Riae. Prosreee. and 
Preeent Condition, the Moral and Sodal 
Character of their reepectire Iiihabi- 
tanta, their Religion, Mannera, and 
CnatomaaAc. Fcp.8to.10b. 

ManndT^i Treaniry of Oeogni- 

phy, PhTBieal, Historical, Deecriptive, 
and Political ; containing aaocdnct A<y 
ooont of Erery Coautary In the World : 
Preceded by an Introdootory Oatiine 
of tiie Hiitory of Geography ; a Fami- 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties of Bace 
and Langnaoe exhibited by different 
Kations ; ana a View of the Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physloal Sciences. Competed by 
WiLLXAic Hir0HU, F.R.O.S. With 7' 
Miq^ and 16 Steel Plates. Fcp. 8to. 10b. 

Merivale. — A Hiitory of the 

Romans mider the Empire. By the 
Rev. Chablxs Mbsitxlb, B.D., late 
FeUowof St. John's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. with Maps. 

ToLS. I- and 11. eonaprising the nutory to 
the Fftll otJuUut Cmtar. Second Edition. S8s. 

Vol. III. to tho Eitablishment of the Mon- 
archy hj AuguUut. Second Edition 14t. 

▼ot*. IT. and T. from il«i^«fM«to CUnuUtu, 
B.c.27t0A.B.61 82a. 

Tot. YI. from the R«ign of Nero, a.d. 61, to 
the Fall of Jenualnnt a.d. 70 16a. 

Meiivale. — The Fall of the 

Roman. Republic : A Short History of 
Last CentTuy of the Commonwealth. 
By the Rev. C. Mbbiyals, B. D., late 
Fellow of St. John's C(dlege. Cambridge. 
New Edition. 12mo.7s.6a. 

Merivale (Xlss). — Christian 

Records : A Short History of Apostolic 
Age. By L. A. MsBiviXB. Fcp. Svo. 
pnce 7b. 6d. 

Kiles.— The Hone's Foot and 

HowtoKeepitSomid. EiphthEdUion: 
with an Appendlxon Shoeing in general, 
and Hmiters in particular. 12 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Mxlbs, Esq. 
Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 



Shoeing* With Plates and Woodeote. 
SeooodlBditian. Foat8ro.Sa. 

Xiliier's HUtory of the Chaieh 

of Christ. With Additions by the lata 
Burr. IBAAO Mxunn, D.D., F.R.8. A 
New Edition. reTised. with •H^ta«*..i 
Notes by theRer. T. Gbaxthax; BJ>. 
4 TOlS. 8T0. fifis. 

Jamoi Kontgomtry'i Poetieal 

Works: OoUectlye Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Preftoes, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8to. 
10b. Sd. doth : morocco, Els.— Or, in 4 
Yols. fcp. Svo. with Plates, 14s. 

Koore.— The Power of the Soul 

orer the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morale. By Gbobab 
MooBB,M.D. Fop. Svo. 6s. 

Xoore.*— Xan and hia Kotivei. 
ByGBOBexMooBB,M.D. F9.8ro.6s. 

Xoore.— The Use of the Body in 

relation to the Mind. By G. Mooxs, 
MJ). Fcp.8ro.6B, 

ICoore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lobd Jomr 
RuBSBLL, M.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8ro. £4. 4s. 

Thomas Moore's Poetieal Works : 

Comprising the Author's Recent Intro* 
ductfons and Notee. The Traoeller^i 
XdUiotit crown 8to. with Portrait 
12s. 6d. cloth: morocco by Hayday,21s. 
—Also the JAJbrary JSdimn, with Por- 
trait and Vignette, medium 8ro. 21s. 
doth: morocco by Heyday, 42b.— Ai^ 
the First ooUeeted Edition, in 10 role. 
fcp.8T0. with Portrait and 19 Plates, 86a. 

Moore. — Poetry and Pictures 

flrom Thomas Moore : Being Selections 
of the most popular and admired of 
Moore's Poems, copiously illustrated 
with highly-finished Wood Eugrarings 
from original Designs by eminent 
Artiste. Fcp. 4to. prioe 21s. doth ; 
or 4Sb. bound in moroooo by Hayday. 

Moore's Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. New Edition, ininted 
in Ruby Type ; with Uie Notes, and a 
Vignette from a Design by T. Creswick, 
R.A. 82mo. 28. 6d. — An Edition in 
16mo. with Vignette by R. Doyle, 5s. ; 
or 128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 
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Xoore't Saered SoBgi, the Sym- 

JihoniMandAocompaniments, Arranged 
br One or more Voioes, printed with 
the Words, Imperial 8vo. 

Xoore's Lalla Bookh: An Ori- 
ental Romance. With 18 highly- 
finished Steel Plates from Original 
Designs ^y Corbonld, Meadows, and 
Stepnanofl; engraTed nnder the super* 
intendenoe of the late Charles Heath. 
New Edition. Sqoare orown 8to. 16s. 
eloth : morocco, fts. 

Xoore*B Lalla Sookh. Kew 

E^tion. printed in Buby Type ; with 
the Preface and Notes from the oolleo 
tive edition of Moore'B Poetical Worktf 
and a Frontispiece from a Design by 
Kenny Meadows. 82mo. 28. 6d.— An 
Edition in 18mo. with Vignette, 56. ; or 
ISs. 6d. morocco by Haydsy. 

Xoore's Lalla Bookh. A Kew 

Edition, with nnmerous Illustrations 
from original Designs hf Johk Tbk- 
jriBL, engraved on Wood by the Bro- 
thers Dalziil. Fcp. 4to. 

lln preparation, 

Moore's Iriah Xelodies. A New 

Edition, with IS hishly-flnished Steel 
Plates, from Original Designs by emi- 
nent Artists. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
doth ; or Sis. Od. oound in morocco. 

Xoore's Irish Kelodies, printed 

in Ruby Type ; with the Preface and 
Notes from the collectiye edition of 
Moore'9 Poetical Worke. the Adver- 
tisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. S2mo. 2b. Sd. 
An Edition in lOmo. with Vignette, 6s. ; 
or 12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Illns- 

trated by D. Maelise. BJL New Edi- 
tion ; with 161 Designs, and the whole 
of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, 
by F. P. Becker. Super^royal 8vo. 
Sis. 6d. boards; or £2. 12s. 6d. morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, the 

Music, namely, the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir JomrSTBvxir- 
BOK and Sir Hbhbt Bishop, printed 
with the Words. Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6d. 
doth; or 42s. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from 

Moore's Irish Melodies, as originallv 
arrange for Two, Three, or Four 
Voices, printed with the Words. Imp. 
8vo. 16s. cloth; or S6s. half-bound m 
morocoo. 



Moore's Hational Melodies, with 

Music. National Airs and other Songs, 
now first collected. By Thomas 
MooBB. The Music, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, printed with the Words. 
Imp. 8vo. 81s. ed. cloth; or 4Ss. half- 
bound in morocco. 

Moore's Epicurean. Vew 

Edition, with the Notes from the Cd- 
leotive Edition of Moort^e Pvetieai 
Workat and a Vignette engraved on 
Wood from an original Design by D. 
Maclisb, R.A. lOmo. 6e. cloth; or 
12s. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Morell.— Elements of Psyeho- 

logy : Pjlbt I., containing the Analysis 
of the Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
MOBBLL, M.A.. One of Her Midesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post8vo.7s.6d. 

Morning Glonds. Second and 

cheaper Edition, revised throughout, 
and printed in a more convenient form. 
¥ep, 8vo. 8e. 

Morton.— The Besonrc^ of Es- 
tates : A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. By Johm' 
LocxHABi MoBTOir, Civil and Agri- 
cultural Engineer ; Author of Thirteen 
Highland and Agricultural Prize Es- 
says. With 26 Lithographic Ulustrar 
tions. Royal 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Moseley's Mechanical Principles 

of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged ; with numerous 
WoodcuU. 8V0.2IS. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late 

Colonel Abkikb MouifTUor, Aide- 
de<!amp to the Queen, and Adjutant- 
General of Her Males^'s Forces in 
India. Edited by Mrs. MouvtAnr. 
Second Edition, Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

More.— A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Andent 
Greece. By William Mubb, of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
Vol. rv. 16s.; and Vol. V. 18s. 



Murray's Encydoptedia of Oeo- 

graphy, comprising a complete Descrip- 
tion of the Earth : Exhibiting ite Rel*- 
tlon to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of 
each Country, and the Industry. Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil, 
and Social State of All Nations. Second 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1«000 other Woodcuts. 8vo.60s. 
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Komy.— Vreneli Piaanee a»d 

Flnaaden under Lonis the Fifteenth. 
By Jamms HuJiBAT. 8vo. 10b. 6d. 

Vaala.-— The Clofing Soene; or, 

ChristUnity and InfldaUty oontnwted 
in the Last Hours of Remarkable Per- 
By the Uev. BssKurs Njkaxx, 
2 vela. fop. 8to. 6e. each. 



HonuuiliT (Xarqnii of).— »A 
Tear of Bevolution. From a Journal 
kept in Paris in the Year 1818. By the 

M4BQUI8 OV NOSXAITBT. K.G. 2 TOb. 

8ro. alt. 
Ml^ie.— The Kaiter-Bnlldor't 

Flan: or, the Prindptes of Ornnic 
Arehitecture as indicated in the Typi- 
oal Forms of Animals. By Gsoxgb 
Ooii.Tn.M.D. Poet 8vo. with TS Wood- 
cuts, price 6e. 6d. 

Oldacre —The Lait of fhe Old 

SquirM. A Sketch. By Oxdbzo 
OxjJAOHS, Esq., of Sax-Noznumbaiy. 
Crown 8vo. 9b. 6d. 

OsboriL.— Quedah; or, Stray 

Leaves flrom a Journal in Malayan 
Waters. ByCitt)talnSHXBAJU>0sBOKir. 
BJS.,C.B. With a coloured Chart and 
tinted muataratioos. Post Svo. 10a. 6d. 

Ofbom.— >The Biacoyeiry of fhe 

North-West Pasaege bv H.M.S. Tmn- 
^jaator. Captain R. M'Clitsx, 1860-1854. 
£uted by Cantoin Shxsasj) Ossouf, 
C.B. Second EditicMi. revised; with 
Portxait, Chart» and muatratioina. 8vo. 
price ISs. 

Profeaeor Owen'i Lectorei on. 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physio- 
logy of the Invertebrate Animals, de- 
Uveredatthe RayalCoUen of Surgeons. 
Second Edition, with W6 Woodcuts. 
8vo. 2l8. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

tbe Comparative Anatomy aad Phy- 
siology of the Vertebrate ATitmiti.i ^ 
liverea at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in I8M and 1846. VoLri:8vo. 14a. 

Kexnoirs of Admiral Parry, the 
Antio NavlMtor. By his Son, the Rev. 
E. Fasbt, 1H.A., Domestic Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. Fourth Edition : 
with a Portrait and coloured Chart of 
the North-West Passage. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Pattison.— The Earth and the 

y**?? L®'i Geology for Bible Students. 
By 8. R. Pathsoit, P.G.8. Fcp. 8vo. 
with ook>ured Mi^, Ss. 6d. 



Dr. PereiraVi Elements of Xate^ 

tia Medica and Therapeutics. TMtd 
Edition^ enlarged and miproved fSram 
the Author's Materials by A. S. Tjt- 
Z.OX, M.D., and G. O. Rbss. M.D. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 28a.; VoL U. Parti. 21a.} 
Vol. II. Part II. Mi. 

Br. Pereira's Leetnres ml Polar- 

iaed Light, together with a Lecture on 
tb» Microseope. 2d Bditioa, enlaiised 
fi»m the Aufluwfs Materials hy Bev. 
B. PowBLL, M.A. Fq^ Svo* Woodcuts, 

price 7s. 

Perry .^—The Franks, from their 

First Appearanoe in History to the 
Death of King Pepin. By WAiamm C. 
PBXBT,Barri8ter-at-Law. 8vo.12s.6d. 

Peschel's Elements of Fhystai. 

Translated from the German, witti 
Holes, by E. Wmt. With mamtm 
sod Woodcuts. 8vo]8.iSqk.8vt»rfis. 

Phillips's Elementaxy IntrodsB- 

tisn to Mineralogy. A New Ediliim. 
with extensive Alterations and Addi- 
tk)iiB. by H. J. Bbookb, F.R.S., F.6J94 
andW^.H.MiLLBB,]LA..F.a!&. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Post Svo. 181k 

PhiUips.— A Ckiide to Geology. 

By JoHK Phillips, MA., F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,&d. Fourth £ditlQn,asnMtedi 
withAPlotaB. FeiK8vo.fiB. 

Phinips.^Jigiire8 and Descrip- 
tions oS the Pt^BBOEoic Fossils of Corn- 
wall, Devon, and West Somerset: ob- 
served in this course of the Ordnanoe 
Geological Survey of that District. By 
Jomr Pkillips, F.RA« F.O.S., Jba. 
8vo. with 60 Plates, 9s. 

Piesse*s Art of Parfamery, and 

Methods of Obtaising the Odours of 
Pfamts ; with Instmetions tar the Mar 
nufacture of Pexfhmes for the Hand- 
kerchief; Scented Powders, Odoroas 
Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Ooe- 
m^tiques. Perfumed Soap, &e. : and an 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers. 
Artificial Fruit Essences, &c. Saeona 
JSdiiioni Woodeuts, Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Giqrtidn Portlook*i Seport on the 

Geohk^ of the County of Loadondeny, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanam, 
examined and described under the Au- 
thority of the Mastei^-Geasral aad Board 
ofOr&ianoe. 8vo. with48 
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Pow«ll<»-^EuttyB on the Spirit of 

ttM iDdQetire PhikMoohy. the Unity 
of Worlda, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
Vkm. By the Bev. Babbn Powbll, 
ICJLrftc. Crown8vo»Woodcat0,128.6d. 

FowelL^Cliristianity without 

JmhiiMn : ▲ Second Series of Easays 
au the Unity of Worids and of Katoie. 
By the RaF. Basjut Powsll, M JL»fto. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 0d. 

Pyoroft^Ihe Collegian'ii (hiide ; 

or, BecoUections of Couege Da^s : Set- 
ting forth the AdyautaiKes and Teinp- 
tations of a University Education. By 
the Bev. J. PrcsoiTt B.A. Second 
Bdttion. Fep. 8vo. 6b. 

Pyeroft'i Conzw of 'RngHwh 

Beading ; or, How and What to Bead : 
AdM>tea to every taste and cuMcite'. 
With Literary Aneodotee. Fpp. 8vo.m. 

Pyeroft*! Griekot-Field ; or, the 

Sclenee and Histonr of the Game of 
Cricket Second Edition ; PUtes and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo.5b. 

Qvatre&gee (A. De).^-BamUee 

of a NatoraUst 00 the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Siedy. By A. Db QcAZBa- 

5i.as8, Memb. Inst. Translated by 
i. C. Oxxb'. 2 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

Baikes (C.>— Notes on the Be- 

volt In the North-Westem Provinces 
of India. ^ CHABZiBa Baixbs, Judge 
of the Sadder Court, and late Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Camp- 
b«lL. 8va7a.ed. 

Xailne <T.>— Portion of the Joor- 

nal kept by Tkoxas Raikxs, Esq., 
from 1881 to 1847 : Comprising Remi- 
«»H*"i*f of Se«ial and PoUtical Lift 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 12b. 

Barey.— A Complete Treatise on 

the Science of Handling, Educatinr, 
and Taminff all Horses; with a mil 
and detailed Narrative of his Expe- 
rience and. Practice. By Jokk S. 
Basby, of Ohio, U.S. In I vol. with 
numerous niustrations. iJvit ready, 

Br. Beeoe's Kedical Guide : Com- 

mrising a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tom and a Practical Treatise on the 
dSaCingulshing Symptoms. Causes. Pre- 
voatLon, Cure, ana Pidliation or the 
Dfseaaes inddoit to the Human Frame. 
Seventeenth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by Dr. H. Bbxcb. 8V0.12S. 



Beade«— The Foetioal Wosfca «f 

J(An Edmund Beads. New Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with Additional 
Poems, i vols. fep. 8vo. 20s. 

Beef.— Perwnal NarratiTe of 

the Siege of Lucknow, from its com- 
mencement to its Belief by Sir C(din 
Campbril. By L. £. Bbbs. one of the 
sm-viving Defenders. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

Bieh'i innstrated Companion to 

the Latin Dietlonanr and Greek Lexi- 
con; Forming a Glossaxr (rf all the 
Wetds representing Ylnblfl Ohieets 
connected with the Arts. ManufiEictures, 
and Every-Day Life of the 4"^'*"**. 
With about 2J0OO Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Biehardaon.— -Foorteen Yean* 

Experience of Cold Water: Its Uses 
and Abuses. By Captain M. Bioblabs- 
bob'. PostSvo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

EorBemanahip ; or, the Art of 

Biding and Managtog a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Getttle- 
men on the Bead and In the neld: 
With iBstruetions for Breakino-in Colts 
and Young Horses. By Captiun RiOBE- 
AXDBOzr . late of the 4th Lifl^t Drago(»s. 
With 6 Plates. Square orown dvo. 14a. 

HoTLBohold Frayen for Four 

Weeks^. With additional Prurers for 
Special Occasions. To which is added 
a GOFurse of Scripture Beadingfor Ev^y 
Day in the Tear. By the Kev. J. £. 
Blddlb, M jL. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Biddleli Complete Latin-English 

and En^h-Latin Dictianaiy, for the 
use of Colleges and Schocds. Hem JBdir 
ttos, revised and corrected. 8vo. 21s. 



Biddle's Diamond Latin-Engliih 

Dictionary. A Guide to the Meaning. 

Quality, and right Accentuation of 

itinClassicall/^ds. Bayal82mo.4s. 



Qui 
Lat 



Biddle^a Copiona aad Critical 

Latin-English Leskon, founded on the 
GermanrLatin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. PoBt4to.ais.6d. 

Biven'B BoBe>Amatenr^i Guide ; 

containing ample Descrintiona of all 
the fine leading variety of Boses jregu- 
larly classed in their respective Fami- 
lies : their History and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fqp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Dr. S. BdbiiiMm'i Greek tad 

EngUah Lexiooa to tb« Onek TnU- 
ment. A New Edition, TOTiaed uid in 
gnat part re-written. Bro.lSe. 

Xr. Henrj Bogerf'i Xnayi le- 

leeted from Ckmtrlbatloiii to the JMJJ^ 
hwrak RevUw. Second Edition, with 
AddUloua. 8 vols. fep. 8to. slB. 

Dr. Boget'f Thefanrui of Eng- 
lish Words and Phrwes dssslfled and 
arranged so as to facilitate the Expres- 
BiOTiorideaa and assUt in Literary 
Composition. Fifth Edition, revised 
and unproved. Crown 8vo. lOs. od. 

Bonaldi's ny-Flfher^e Entomo- 
logy: With coloared Bepresentatipn 
ofthe Natural and Artiflciiil Insects, 
and a few Observationa ,and Inatnio- 
tions on Twmt and GrayUng Fishing. 
FifU JBdiiUm; with 80 new-oolonred 
Plates. 8V0.14S. 

Eowton's Debater : A Series of 

complete Debates, OutMnes of I>ebatM, 
and Qliestions for Discussion; with 
ampleJEteferenoes to the best Sources of 
Information. Fep.8vo.6s. 

Dr. C. W. SaneU's Life of Cardi- 
nal Hezzofonti : With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent Liugnlsts, Andent 
and Modem. With Portrait and Fao- 
■ixnUes. 8vo.l2s. 

The Saints our Ezampfe. By 

the Author of Letten to my Unkntmn 
IH«nd8,&c Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Schener.— •Travels in the Free 

states of Central America : Nic«n«aa, 
Honduras, and San Salvador. BylDr. 
Cabl Schbbzxs. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 

SchimmelPenninck (Urs.^ *- 

Life of Mary Anne SchimmeiPennmok, 
Author of SOeet Mnfoir$ if fort 
Royal, and other Works. Edited by 
her reiation, CH&isTiAirjL C. HAKxnr. 
S vols, poet 8vo. with Portrait, 158. 

Dr. L. Sohmiti's History of 

Greece, from the Earliest Times to the 
TaUng of Corinth by the Bomans, b.o. 
146. mainly based upon Bishop Thirl- 
waOl's Histoiy. Fifth BdUwn, with 
Nine new Supplementary Chapters on 
the Civilisation, BelUion, Liteeature, 
and Arts of the Anctent Greeks, con- 
tributed by C. H. Watsok. M. A. Trm. 
Coll. CamS. : also a Map of Athens and 
187 Woodcuts designed by G. Seharf. 
Jun., F.S.A. 18mo.7s.ed. 



Seoffem (Dr.>-Pn)jeetUe Wm^ 

S)n8 of War and ExploaiTe Oompoonds. 
y J. SCOFFSSK, M.B. I^«;t ,«■*• 

Professor of Chemistry In the Aldeis- 
gato College of Medidne. Thtra JMt- 
(ioM. Post 8vo. Woodeata. 8b. eo. 

Serivenoi^s History of the Iron 

Trade, from the Earliest Beoorda tothA 
Present Period. 8vo.10B.8d. 

Sir Edward Seaward'a HaxratiTe 

of his Shipwreck, and opnf«S«n*2fc 
covery of certain Islands In the CaiUh 
bean Sea. 2 vols, post 8vo. SLs. 

The Sermon in the Xonnt 

Printed by CWhittlngham, uniformly 
with the 7AHM& IMUtf. OAnio. la. 6d. ) 

SeweU (Kiss).— New Edition vi 

the Tales and Stories of the Anthfflrof 

Amy Herbert, in 9 vols, crown Svo. 

price «1. 10s. dpth ; or eaeh work com? 

plete in one volume, aeparately aa »«• 

lows:— 

AMY HERBERT «8. 6d. 

GERTRUDE a^*^ 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER . . 2s. 6d. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE. . ««. «d. 

CLEVE HALL Ss. 6d. 

IVORS, or the Two Cousins 3s. 6d. 
KATHARINE ASHTON . . . . Ss.' 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ..6s. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..4s. 6d. 
By the •ame Author, Ifew BMHoM, 

Ursula : A Tale of English 

Country Life. S vols. ftp. 8vo. lie. 

Beading* for every Day in Lent: 

CompUed firom the Writings of BisboP 
JxUicir TiLYLOB. Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Headings fbr aKonth prepara- 
tory to Confirmation : Compiled from 
the Works of Writers of the Early and 
ofthe English Church. FQp.8vo.4a. 



Bowdler's Family Shahspeare: 

In which nothing is added tothe,Ori- 
ginal Text ; but thoee words and ex- 
pressions are owUtted which cmnot 
with propriety be read aloud, ffius- 
trated with 86 Woodcut Yigiiettef. 
The Library SditioH, in One Y®*'225» 
medium 8vo. price 21s. ; aPoefcrtJW- 
tioH, in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 6s. 
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Sharp'i Kew British Gazetteer, 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
Britiih Itlands and narrow Seas: Com- 

Srifingoondse DescriptionB of about 
^000 JPlaoes, Seats, Natural Features, 
and-Olnects of Note, founded on the 
hest anthorities. 2 vols. 8yo. £2. 16b. 

Short Whist ; itsEise, Progress, 

and Laws : With Observations to make 
any one a whist-PIayer. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassiuo, 
Scart^, Cribbage. Backgammon. By 
UajmA, New Edition: with Precepts 
fi>r xyroe, by Mrs. B. Fcp. 8to. Ss. 

Sinolair. — The Journey of Life. 

By CATHBsnni Szircia.ix, Author of 
7m Btuineti cfUft. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Sir Soger Do Coyerley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Illns- 
trations, by W. Hbnbt Wills ; and 12 
Wood £ngravings from Designs by F. 
Tatlbb. Crown Svo. lOs. 6d. ; or 21s. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amv Herbert, The Old 
Man'e Home, and Hcueketone. Fpp. 
8to. price 4s. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Electro- 

Metallnrgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electro^n'^s and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Poet Svo. 10s. fid. 

Smith (G.)— History of Wes- 

leyan Methodism. By Obobob Smith, 
F.A.8., Author of Sacred Annals, &c. 
Vol. I. Wealeif cmd Ms Times; YoL. II. 
The Middle Age of Methodism, from 
1791 to 1816. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Smith (G. V.) — The Prophecies 

relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians. 
Translated from the Hebrew, with His- 
torical Introductions and Notes, ex- 
hibiting the principal Results ox the 
reoentDiscoveries. ByGEOBGBVAVCB 
SiciXH, B. A. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Smith (J.) — The Voyage and 

Shipwreck of St. Paul : With Disser- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Lake» and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancieuts. By Jaubs Sicith, 
F.B.8. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Bev. Sydney 

Smith. By his Daughter, Ludy Hol- 
iiAVD. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Ausxiir. Ifew 
JMition, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 



The Bey. Sydney Smith's Xis- 

oellaneons Works : including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinbni^h Beview. 
Three Editions:^ 

1. ▲ LiBBJiaT EDmoN (the Fo%irth), in 3 
vols. 8to. ivMb Portrait, 86s. 

t. Complete in Ona Yolvxs, with Por- 
trait aad Yignette. Square crown, 8to. 
21s. cloth ; or 30s. bound In calf. 

8. Another Maw Eninoii, in 3 vols. fcp. 
8to. 21s. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosc^hy, 
delivered at the Royal Institution m 
the Yean 180i to 1806. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 

Snow. ^ Two Years^ Cruise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 
' By W. Pabxbb Snow, late Commander 
of the Mission Yacht AUen Gardiner. 
With Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post Svo. 24b. 

Bohert Sonthey^s Complete Poet- 
ical Works: containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Library ^Ution, complete in One Vo- 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. doth; 42s. Douud 
In morocco. — AlBo, the First eoUeeted 
Sdttion, in 10 vols. fcp. Svo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price 85s. 

The Life and Correspondenoe 

of the late Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Son. the Rev. C. C. Southbt, M.A. 
With Portraits, &c. 6 vols, post 8vo. 
price 63s. 

Sonthey's Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Wabtbb. B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown Svo. 21s. 

Sontheys Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SoUTHZT, M. A. 2 vols. CTown Svo. 128. 

Spencer.— Essavs, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. By Hbbbbbt 
Spbkcbb. Author of Soduil Statics. 
Reprinted chiefly from Quarterly Re- 
views. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

Spencer. — The Principles of 

Psychology. By Hbbbbbt Spbitcbb, 
AuQiOT of SoeitU Statics, Sro. 16s. 



8teph«B.^£ectirM on th« Hif- 

tarj of Tnnoe. By the Hiclti Hoiu 
Sir Jims SrsTHSir, K.C.B., LL.D. 
Third EdiUon. 2 toIs. 8ro. Ste. 

Stephen. — Xme^ in Eedeiias- 

tieal Biographj : ftxm Tb« Kdiabvvh 
Serlev. By tto Bight Hon. Kr 
Jjuns Stbfhsv, K.C.B.. LL.D. 
Third Edltioa. S Tola. 8vo. ite. 

Btonehenge.— TheDog in Health 
ana DiMWM : ComprlaliiR the yariouf 

^ If odM of Breaking and using him for 
Hunting, GouTslng, Shooting, Ac. : and 
indudix^ the Points or Charaetenstlos 
of Toy Dogs. By STommims. 8to. 
with numerous lUustratlons. 

ilntke 



8toiieh«iige.*-The Greyhound: 

Being a Treatise on the Art of Breed- 
ing^fiearing, and Training Oreyhounda 
ferPuhlic Banning ; their DiseaMs and 
Treatment : Containing also Rules for 
the Management of Coursing Meetings, 
and tor the Decision of Courses. By 
STOirxHureB. With Frontispiece and 
Woodents. 8<inare crown Sro. Os. 

Btow'i Training BTitem, Moral 

Training School, and Normal Semi- 
nary for preparing Schoolmasters and 
Cknremessea. Tenth Edition; Plates 
and Woodcuts. PoetSvo. es 

8tricldand.^—Liyei of the Queens 

of England. By Aoinss Stbicklaitb. 
Dedicated, by erprees permission, to 
Her Malesty. EmbelUiOied with Por- 
traits of eTcry Queen, engraved tram 
the most authentic sources. Complete 
in 8 vols, poet 8vo. 7s. 6d. eaoh. 

Memoirs of the Life and Services 

of Rear- Admiral Sir Wimam Symonds, 
late Surveyor of the Navy. Edited by 
J. A. Shasp. 8vo. with inuBtratioQs, 
price 21 s. 

Ta7lor.^-Lo7ola : and Jesuitism 

in its Rudiments. By Isaac Ta^iOB. 
Post 8vo. Medallion, lOs. 6d. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Method- 
ism. By Isaac Tatlob. Post 8vo. 
Portrait, lOs. 6d. 

Thacker's Courser's Annual Be- 

membraneer and Stud-Book : B^ng an 
Alphabetical Return of the Running at 
all Public Coursing Clubs in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 
1867-8 ; with the Pediffree$ (as for as 
received) of the Docw. By Bobbbt 
Abbam Wblsk, Liverpool. 8vo. 21s. 

• .* Published annnally in Oetober. 



Bidiop Thirl«aU*s HistMrj of 

Greece. Uhrary EdilioD: with Mms. 
8 vols. Svo. £3.~An EditlOBi in 8 irals. 
fcp. 8vo. with Tignette lldes. 28a. 

Thomson's Seasons. Edited hy 

Bavrov Cokbtky, Esq. IlhistrKted 
with 77 fine Wpod Engravings from 
Deelgns by Members m the EtAaag 
Club. Square crown 8vo. 218. c^aOk ; 
or 86s. bound in morodao. 

Thomson (the Ber. ]>r.)^An 

Outline of the neoeesary Laws of 
niought : A Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
plied L<»ic. By William Thoicsob', 
UJ). ^^ Edition. Fcp.evo.7a.Sd. 

ThoBMon's Tables of Interatt, 

at Three, Four, Four-aad-a-HaU; and 
live per Cent., from One Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and flrom 1 to S65 Dayn, 
in a regular progreesioii of aini^ Dam ; 
with Interest at all tiie above Rales, 
from One to Twelve Months, and from 
One to Ten Tears. Also^ numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
DiscounU. New Edition. 12ma8a. 

The Thnmh Bible ; or, Terlmm 

Sexnpitemum. By J. Tatlob. Being 
an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Reivintedi 
from the EditTon of 169S. 61mo. ls.6d. 

Tighe and Bavi8.^^&nnals of 

Windsor ; Being a History of the Castle 
and Town : Wftni some aocount of Eton 
andPlaoesadlaoent. ByB.R.TiOHB, 
Esq. ; and J. E. Davis, Esq.. Barrister- 
at-I^w. With numerous DIustratioBS. 
2 vols, royal Svo. £4. 4s. 

Tooke.— History of Piioes, and 

of tlie State of the Circulation, dnriag 
the Nine Years firom 1848 to 1856 inefai- 
sive. Forming Vols. Y. aad YI. of 
Tooke's HtMtonf <(f Priee$; and com- 
prising a copious Index to the whole 
work. By Thomas Tookb, F.B.S. 
and William Nbwmabck. 2 vob. 
8vo. 528. 6d. 

Town8end.*-Modem State Trials 

revised and illustrated with Essays 
and Notes. By W. C. Towirssio), Esq., 
M.A., Q.C. 2 vols. Svo. aOs. 

Trollope. — Barehester Towns: 

a Novel. By Akthokt Tbollopb. 
New and diespor Edition, complete in 
One Yolame. Crown 8vo. 5b. 

Trollope. — The Warden. By 

AiTTHoirT Tbollopb. Post8vo.10s.6d. 
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BfauoB Tonm't turad Hutorr 

|i|!,Ka|W».IS: 

Sharon Tnrasr'a Eiitory of Enr- 

Iml dnrtng ihB Mlddlo AeH! CoS- 
p-UiHg Uw RelpiB from Uie itformmi 

BttftTon Tamer'i Hlitor? of the 

Dr. Tnrton'aHumal of tlie Land 



Brttli£ hS^i^ ^^ 
K colonrad Hatti, pri™ iBi 



Dr. TIre'i SiotimMrj of Arti, 

HunltlMluw, ami HbiH : ConUlnlnit 
BidamEmikkin of tbolr Prind|4el 
eaiu^ed. With neul; l,l»)''n^. 



7u der Hseren'* Haadbook of 

ZoDlOKr. TraniLBted rrnin Die 8eoiDd 
Dutdi Edttlofl l^the 1t«v. WiujiH 
Cumc, H.D.. P.B.8., ProfcMor ot 
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miMB^ BirologUBritwudaa: 
OootalBl^ Ihi Mone* of Onat KttaiB 
ud Inliiia iTitipnaaiUT nmnaad 
nd dwzttKd nwd^tetht ll^od 



Lain, BMtglon, and Bodil UftjAfd 



attr.tt. PiBttTa.llWM. 

Wandaringt in tk« Lkad of 

Hun. fir ■ Dmania of Jaikbt. 

WkUrtoiL— Sm»7* on Vktonl 

•mbT of llu AntboT, •ai »!•»• of 
WaliaiHBU. lT0li.lv.tTO.»>.*idi. 

TAMrton*! BuftTO on M«tnna 

Hkton Thi»d Sanai wJthaCOB 
ttButlaaof Ih* AoloUOGiv^'^ a 
PoctnitotOie Antlior Tet.Sn <• 




Tola.— TsMtioni in Inluid 

B» CauUB BioBinD Wild B»t- 
TtnftT'ibt.I^ir PoitHTO 101 M. 
W«ld.— A VaMtian ToiiTiiitlia 
CoiUd Butoi md Cmuid*. ^ C. B. 

Wut.— I«ctQie« on thg DImbm* 

oflnhncT'BdChllflhiici]. BtCbulii 
WBT, 1£D., Pbjraldin U t£« Hoapita] 
for Uck ChlWreni Phrildm-AMau- 
cbenr to, aod Lectorer on Mldwue"' •' 
St. BaiUudoouw'i Hoi 




OaUnPlaUa. Btlu a N« Kdttton. 
nlarnd and dttroC of lb* JfiuM l a - 
Dili Mtamfaa of ItiHn. Healwr and 
Tw^. B«a.tfi.i or.irtthllHnataa 
oobnnd, prte* M. t*. 

Tongoj— & Vow Sn{[lIA-enA 

Lensai Cont^niiriE ma Ow Gnek 
WonkaHdlir WrlUnofnod aollw- 
HB. BxC.^. Tairai. KATAHnil 
AlMo«,nilHd. PortUu-tu. 

Tango*! Knr latin Chkdni: 

ConUnliu EmT Woid iiMd br Uw 

Sl^aBd Badu B'Wda: Kliiffi Col- 
lin, London: ud IC^bonnah Col- 
!<(•. ruu »NH«. Port Sro. Shi 
^*^r.ii ■■■!■■ r-ffcHl.rt lb 



CunbiMa* j Airinant Hutar at BUn. 
piar I. (Ma and J^Hta. Itmo. *r.i 

Pisi u. saiAw iDd%M{it, 3(. ad. 

Tonatt— Tha Stmt. Bf ini- 

Ubd Tmitt. With a TmtiM of 
Drmn^ Mew BdlUao, with nmu- 
roiirWDOcl Engnningi. (Km Dcalgu 
br milUam Harrey. (Uiatn. Lobh- 
^ and Co.'! SdiUoD Ihoilld U er- 
dmd.) BTClIlL 

Yonatt— TL« Dor. By William 
Tooatt. A Ntw EdtUiia; with nnmi- 
loiii BaKTa<li>K>, from Detigni br W. 

TonnK-— Tha Ohriit of Hiitory : 

An ATvnment BTOundBd Id the PHlaof 

HliUffi OD £anh. By JoHir Tono, 
LI<J>. BecondBdlcloD. FonaiD.le.ad. 

Tonng.^TlM Kyitarj ; or, Erll 

and Qod. Bi JoHH IOE»8, UJ). 
Fo«Sn>.7i.fld. 

Zninpt'a Qrammftr irf the Latin 
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